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Introduction 

Sue C. Wortham 
Joe L. Frost 

What is the ideal play environment for young children in the early 
childhood years? What is the current status of playgrounds for 
preschool children? This book represents the last of three national 
efforts undertaken by the Committee on Play, a committee of the 
American Association for Leisure and Recreation, whose parent 
group is the American Alliance for Health, Physical Education, 
Recreation and Dance. The two previous surveys studied elementary 
school and community park playground equipment. 

This volume reports the results of the Preschool Playground 
Equipment Survey. As a result of 349 surveys conducted by 62 trained 
volunteers in 31 states, we are able to construct information on the 
kinds of play equipment and materials available on early childhood 
playgrounds, whether the setting is a child care facility or other type 
of preschool setting. 

The best early childhood play environment is not just a play area 
equipped with play structures. An environment for young children 
includes the nata^al features of the landscape and opportunities for 
children to engage in social, fantasy, and creative play, as well as 
physical play. The editors and authors offer the reader comprehen- 
sive information on all aspects of the play environment for young 
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children, v^ith the hope that those who design nev^ facilities or are 
considering refurbishing existing preschool playgrounds will be chal- 
lenged to develop play environments that are exciting and revvarding 
places for young children to play. 

In Chapter 2, "The National Survey of Preschool Centers Play- 
ground Equipment/' and Chapter 3, "Results of the Survey/' Lou 
Bowers discusses the procedures followed to conduct and report the 
results of the study. Bowers played a major role in all three studies, 
both in instrument design and processing the data collected. 

The issues involved with playground safety are discussed by Joe 
Frost in Chaptei' 4, "Young Children and Playground Safety/' He 
presents recent unpublished statistics on the scope and causes of 
injuries on playgrounds and discusses key safety elements to prevent 
playground injuries. Attention is given to modifications that can be 
made to specific types of equipment to improve their safety. The 
advantages and disadvantages of various types of playground sur- 
facing material are presented, as well as information on hazardous 
equipment that is stili being manufactured and sold. 

The design of play environments for young children is described in 
Chapters 5 and 6. In Chapter 5, "Play Environments For Young 
Children: Design Perspectives/' Steen Esbensen traces the influence 
on playground design to include adventure playgrounds, the envi- 
ronmental yard concept developed by Robin Moore, work yards 
using salvaged materials, and creative playgrounds adapted from 
adventure playgrounds. Esbensen reports that by the 1970s and 1980b 
safety concerns had a strong influence on safe playground design. He 
regards early childhood play envircninents as outdoor classrooms. 
They should be learning environments that encourage child-initiated, 
teacher-supported activities and promote the child's influence on 
space and materials. Esbensen further describes desirable design 
features of play environments in terms of the types of developmental 
play they should provide in various zones. 

In Chapter 6, "Infant-Toddler Playgrounds," Sue Wortham is 
concerned with the inclusion of play environments especially de- 
signed for the developmental needs of infants and toddlers. She 
discusses how play interfaces with development in infants and 
toddlers and how play environments can be designed and arranged 
to meet babies' needs and abilities for play. Wortham also describes 
why infants need to be outdoors, especially what they learn from 
experiences in the natural environment. She concludes that effective 
infant-toddler playgrounds combine developmentally appropriate 
features with natural environments that promote motor play, social 
play, and object play. 
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The evolution of commercial play equipment is explained by 
Marshal Wortham in Chapter 7, "Advances in Playground Equip- 
ment for Young Children/' Like Esbensen, he explains the changes 
and evolution of play equipment in recent decades that have been 
influenced by availability of new materials and manuibcturing and 
design possibilities. He notes that many manufacturers are respond- 
ing to safety research in equipment design. They are also influenced 
by the growing market in playgrounds for younger children stimu- 
lated by the large growth in child care facilities. He reports that in the 
1980s more progressive companies availed themselves of current 
research in child development and began expanding the play value of 
equipment designed for children in the early childhood years. 

Play equipment maintenance is also related to safety. In Chapter 8, 
"Maintaining Play Environments: Training, Checklists, and Docu- 
mentation," Donna Thompson, Larry Bruya, and Mike Crawford 
present guidelines and checklists for assessing playground features 
for safety and maintenance. The authors discuss how to conduct a 
safety inspection, including procedures to use in checking for safe 
equipment, safe installation of equipment, maintenance of equip- 
ment and play zones, and how to evaluate the design of equipment. 
The authors also present a system to document risk on preschool play 
structures. 

Tom Jambor focuses on perceptual-motor development and how it 
affects the total development of the child. In Chapter 9, "Promoting 
Perceptual-Motor Development in Young Children's Play," he dis- 
cusses the relationship of perceptual-motor development to the 
child's play and how the outdoor environment can be enhanced for 
children's play. Jambor describes how body awareness, spatial aware- 
ness, directional awareness, and temporal awareness develop in the 
young child. He discusses theories of development and how motor 
play facilitates perceptual-motor development. Activities to promote 
perceptual-motor skills are also suggested. 

In Chapter 10, 'The Role of Adults in Children's Play," Tom 
Yawkey expands upon information about the adult's influence on 
children's play discussed in earlier chapters. He proposes that adult 
involvement in child play has benefits for child development, in 
pretend play with physical objects, sodal play, and persistence in 
play. Adult support and involvement in the chUd's play also benefits 
language and intellectual competencies and signals to children that 
adults approve of their play. He suggests that adults need to consider 
time, space, materials, and preparatory experiences when planning 
for involvement in children's play. He also discusses various strate- 
gies adults can use to become involved in play activities. 
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The authors of the final two chapters express a need to expand and 
enhance '1>uilt" play envirorunents with ruitund features. In Quipter 
11, "Outdoor Play— What Happens Here?'' Mary Rivkin aqpresses 
concern that urban children, particularly, have fewer opportunities to 
play outdoors. She contrasts ttie first efforts in developing urban 
playgrounds in tfie last century widt how dty children today are 
increasingly playing indoors. Rivkin expresses concern about tfve 
quality of researdi on the play of young chUdren, particulariy because 
most research was conducted indoors. She reviews ti)e literature on 
developmentalist studies on play, outdoor play environments in 
various cultures, and thoughtfully designed playgrounds. She be- 
lieves that outdoor play is more thim a playground and advocates that 
we seek to expand its range and opportunities. 

In the final chapter, ''Magical Hayscapes,'' James Talbot and Joe 
Frost express their dissatisfaction with the growing trends to replace 
natural play environments with high-tech, slick mechanical environ- 
ments and to restrict Tree play opportunities for children. They 
encourage those involved in playground design to think back to the 
impressionable events of their childhoods and to construct play 
environments that reflect and enhance their most intriguing and 
magical memories. Finally, they suggest 19 design principles for those 
who would build magical pii^ces for children, with children. 

The editors would lUce to thaitk Marian Ruomo at the University of 
Texas at San Antonio and Selina Jasso and Nancy Treffler-Haixunonds 
at the University of Texas at Austin for typing the manuscripts. Their 
patience and expertise are greatly appreciated. 
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National Survey of 
Preschool Centers 
Playground Equipment 

Louis Bowers 

The Committee on Play of the American Association for Leisure and 
Recreation of the American Alliance for Health, Physical Education, 
RecreaLoa and Dance initiated a survey of playground equipment 
available for use by children in preschool centers in the United States. 
The study was an extension of the 1985 National Survey of Elemen- 
tary School Playground Equipment and the AALR 1986 National 
Survey of Playground Equipment in Conununity Parks conducted by 
the Committee on Play. Both the 1985 and 1986 shidies were 
conducted in order to secure accurate infomiation that might be used 
by educators and designers to improve existing and hittue play- 
ground equipment in sdiools and community parks. The National 
Survey of Preschool Centers Playground Equipment was undertaken 
to secure information specific to the play environments provided for 
preschool age children. 
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Survey Instrument Development 

The Committee on Play completed in 1985 the development of a 
survey instrument designed to describe the type and condition of 
playground equipment in elementary schools. This instrument was 
constructed by Louis Bowers with review input by members of the 
Committee on Play. The total process of constructing the survey 
instrument, experts' review, conducting field trials, and making final 
revisions, took place between May 1984 and April 1985. , 

The reliability of the survey instrument was established at the 1985 
AAHPERD Convention by means of training volunteers and comput- 
ing percentage of agreement of rating of items of surveys completed 
by 4A volunteers of the same playground. After establishing reliabil- 
ity, the survey instrument was named the AAHPERD-AALR-COP 
National Elementary School Playground Equipment Survey and was 
utilized in the National Survey of Elementary School Playground 
Equipment Study. With slight modification, the survey was also used 
in the 1986 National Survey of Community Park Playgroimd Equip- 
ment. 

The Committee on Play made the decision to extend the length of 
the 1985 survey from seven to eight pages so that the new survey 
would be more appropriate to the equipment and activities of 
preschool centers. 

The eight-page survey instrument was designed to secure informa- 
tion regarding: (a) the type and quantity of play structures and play 
materials, (b) location of each play structure on the playground, (c) 
the maintenance status of each play structure, (d) the height and 
configuration of each play structure, and (e) the type of surface 
material under each play structure. The survey provides information 
regarding broken or nussing parts, sharp edges and projections, smaU 
openings within the structures, and other safety conditions. Condi- 
tions related to signs, trees, pathways, shade structures, wheel toys, 
manipulative materials, and garden ?reas are also covered. 

Survey Instrument Reliability 

In October 1988 at the national convention of the National Association 
for the Education of Young Children, 42 volunteers were trained in 
the administration of the Preschool Playground Equipment Survey. 
Joe Frost of the University of Texas instructed the volunteers in the 
administration of the survey by means of a 35mm slide presentation 
of examples of assessment items of the survey. 
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Also explained to the volunteers v/as the procedure they should 
use to randomly select preschool centers in their area. This procedure 
called for them to obtain a list of all state licensed preschool ceriters 
within their area and to randomly select on the average of one^ ten 
preschool centers using a table of random numbers provided for 
them. The volunteers v^ere directed to send all completed stuveys to 
Louis Bovvers, Department of Physical Education, University of South 
Florida, Tampa, Rorida 33620. 

The volunteers, composed of early childhood and physical educa- 
tion professionals, visited Page Preschool in Garden Grove, Qdifor- 
nia, where each surveyor independently used the instrument to 
survey the playground at the preschool. Each volunteer returned the 
completed survey of the Page Preschool playground to Joe Frost 
before Iriving the playground. 

Inter-Rater Objectivity 

The snrveys of Page Preschool completed by the 42 volunteers were 
given to Louis Bowers for computation of the percentage of exact 
agreement between each of the raters on each item. This procedure 
involved tabulating the most frequent response for each item, divid- 
ing by 42 and converting the result to a percentage. 

For example, if 40 of the 42 surveyors checked yes for an item, the 
inter-rater agreement was 95 percent. For survey items requiring a 
quantitative response of "how m^ny" or "how high" the number of 
responses that were alike was divided by 42 and converted to a 
percentage. 

The average percentage of agreement for items within each section 
and the average percentage of agreement for all items on the survey 
was computed. The overall average percentage of agreement for all 
items on the survey was 86 percent. 

The following tables provide the percentage of agreement for each 
item and the average percentage of agreement for each section of the 
survey. Considering the large numl)er of volunteer surveyors trained, 
the limited time for training, and the exacting procedure used to 
establish the percentage of agreement for each item, the overall 
objectivity of 86 percent is quite high. 



(Text continues on page 15) 
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TABI£ ll— InteivIUtcr Sxacl.^^ 

Swffy Sectioit 1; lypts aiid Namt»tt iri^^ . 

Pwroinert Fixed Equ^^^ Py^Miliy 

swings ' ' >97:6r^ — ^ - 

sHdes 94;05 

bilutbe beams 96^8 « 

overiieid ladders 61S 

loddng iqyparatu^ 82.0 

tire/MtdimbaB 100.0' 

firmni'sipoles' 75.0 ^ 

trapezebais 91,6 ' 

suspended bridges 100.0 

seesaws 88.0 

nmry-go-rounds 100.0 

geddesc domes 95.0 

monkey bars 51*0 

interconnected structtires 80.9 

Average 86.8 



Portable Materials 


Percentage of Agreement 


tricycles 


57.8 


loose tires 


76.1 


sand 


82.1 


wagons 


79.0 


bamls 


83.3 


loose boards or other 


%A 


water 


773 


wheelbarrows 


97.6 


building materials 


100.0 


gardemng tools 


100.0 


art matemls 


96.8 


carpentry tools 


100.0 




Average 87.4 


Other Provisions 


Percental of Agreement 



grassy ^' ds for organized games 91*6 

accessible water-suppfy hose or foucets 63.0 

separate sand play areas 82.1 

hard surfoce area for games 65.4 

shade structures (man-made) %5 

storaee for portabh play materiak 70^2 

play nouses 100.0 

storage for iturintenance equipment 66.2 

cars {for dnunatic play) 100.0 

areas for digging soil 76.1 

tables 9L6 

trudcs (for dramatic play) 100.0 

natural areas for plants 59.5 

watei play areas 63.0 

toilet &dlities 71.4 

provisions for animal care 96.4 

Doats.(for dramatic play) 100.0 

amphitheatres 96.8 



Average 82.2 
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TABLE 2.2 

Intn^Rater Exact Agreement 

Survey Section 2; Location and AcceMibility of Playground Eqidp- 
mttit ' / ^ 



Hem %^^mrnm 



2.1 equipment easily viewed 69.0 

2.2 four-foot wall surrounding 100.0 r 
playground ^ 

2.3 wheelchair access to equipment 85.7 

2.4 wheelchair access on equipment 95.2 



Avera^gc 87.5 

TABLE 2.3 

biter^Rater Exact Agreement 

Survey Section 3: Placement and Size of Equipment 



item % Agreement 



3.1 ten-foot space between equipment 73.8 

3.2 average number of exposed concrete footings per 85.7 
center 

3.3 designated trafBc patterns on pathways 71.4 

3.4 smaller equipment for younger children 88.0 

3.5 large and small equipment separated 98.6 



Average 83.5 

TABLE 2.4 

biter-Rater Exact Agreement 

Survey Section 4: Swing Equipment, Descriptive Infomution on 
Swing Structures 

item % Agreement 



4.1 separate swing structures 93.8 

4.2 swing seats 95.2 

4.3 metal/wood seat . lOO.O 

4.4 swivel suspensions for seats lOO.O 

4.5 swing structures for younger 64.2 
children 

4.6 swing seats for infants and toddlers 76.1 

4.7 barriers around swing structures 92.6 

4.8 support structures firmly anchored 85.7 

4.9 sharp comers, edges, and 76.1 
projections 

4.10 moving parts in good repair 62.0 

4.11 plastic^overed chains lOO.O 

4.12 commercial matting 100 0 
Average 86.0 
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TABLE 2.5 

Inter-Rateie Exact Agieement 

Survey Section 5; Percentages for Sliding Stnictom 



.5.1 slides present 100.0 

5.2 slides with missing or broken parts ' 78.0 ^ 

5.3 sharp comers, edges, or projections 68:2; Z 

5.4 supporting structures firmly 68.2 v 
anchored 

5.5 wide slides 92.6 

5.6 smooth, stable sliding surface 60.0 

5.7 deceleration chute 62.5 

5.8 inches from ground at end of slide 78.0 

5.9 vertical height of slide 60.0 
Surface Materials Reported Under Sliding Equipment 

5.10 commercial matting 100.0 
Average 74.0 



TABLE 2.6 

Inter^Rater Exact Agreement 

Survey Section 6: Percentages for Qimbing Equipment with the Fol- 
lo wing Conditions 

Item % Agreement 



6.1 climbing structures 64.0 

6.2 firmly anchored structures 61.9 

6.3 securely fastened parts 61.9 

6.4 open holes at end of pipes 66.2 

6.5 small spaces 64.0 

6.6 sharp edges, protrusions 69.0 

6.7 spaces between 7 and 11 inches 71.0 

6.8 maximum height from ground 57.0 

6.9 guard rail around highest platform 78.0 

6.10 openings between 416 and 9 inches 64.0 
Materials Found Under Climbing Equipment 

6.11 commercial matting 100.0 
Average 65.7 
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TABLE 2.7 

Inter>IUt^ Exact Agfcement 

Survey Section 7: Ptrcentages for Rototing Equipm ent 

" Item HfeAqfismeht 

7.1 through 7.8 Answered correcdy. No rotating 1 100.0 ^ 
equipment piesent. 



TABLE 2.8 

Inter-Rater Exact Agreement 

Survey Section 8: Percentages for Rocking Equipment 

item % Agreement 

8.1 roddng eauipment present 95.2 ' 

8.2 firmly anchored structures 69.0 

8.3 all parts are present 78.5 

8.4 sharp edges, projections 71.4 

8.5 3-inch-lon^ hand hold 98.6 

8.6 11-inch foot rest 61.9 

8.7 spring action pinching 60.0 
possible 

Surface Materials Found Under Rocking Equipment Structures 

8.8 conunerdal matting 100.0 
Average 76.4 



TABLE 2.9 




Inter-Rater Exact Agreement 




Survey Section 9: Percentages for Seesaw Structures 




item < 


% Agreement 


9.1 through 9.10 Answered Correctly. No seesaws 


100.0 


present. 
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TABLE 2.10 

biter-Rater Exact Agreement 

Siirvey Section 10: Percentage for Designated Sand Play Aieaa 



Item 


%AgiBem^ 


10. 1 separated sand play areas 

10.2 dean and debris free 

10.3 good drainage apparent 

10.4 sand play areas ^evated 

10.5 covered or located to exclude 
animals 

10.6 l)enches for adult seating 


88.0 
64.2 

69.0 
73:8 
97.6 

61.9 
Average 75.8 


TABLE 2.11 

Inte^Rater Exact Agreement 

Survey Section 11: Percentages for Wading Pools 


Item 


% Agreement 


11.1 separate water play areas 

11.2 pool 

11.3 elevated, fenced, and gated pool areas 

11.4 dear and free of debris 

11.5 average depth of pool 

11.6 benches for adults adjacent to wading 
pool 


97.6 
100.0 
97.3 
69.0 
61.0 
67.0 


Average 82.0 



TABLE 2.12 

Inter-Rater Exact Agreement 

Survey Section 12: Percentages for Centers with Signs, Trees, and 
Pathways 



Item % Agreement 



12. 1 overview map of play area 95.2 

12.2 accessible fadlities designated 73.5 

12.3 signs for seeking help in case of acddent 78.5 

12.4 signs directing wheel toy traiSc 64.2 

12.5 sign indicators to direct play traffic 97.6 

12.6 signs indicating difficulty of play structure 95.2 

12.7 signs prohibiting animals trom playground 100.0 

12.8 signs warning against dangerous play activities 100.0 

12.9 sign to expand exploratory play 97.6 

12.10 signs written in other languages common to 100.0 
region 



Average 90.2 
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TABI£2«13 

IiittiylUtar Exact Agreement 

Siirvey^ Section 13; Percentage for Trees and Shade Stradti^ . ^ 



Hem %^^i^5^*nl 


13.1 trees located within 50 ieet 

13.2 trees {rianned as part of play struchire 

13.3 dead trees used as part ol play s;ructure 

13.4 tree houses built/ 

13.5 ' < trees on perimeter to break ivind 

13.6 man-made structures to shade seating 

13.7 drinking fountains near playground 
equipment 


93:8- r 
lOCd > 

ioo;o> 
iod;o 

59,6 
Average 83»8 


TABLE 2.14 

Inter-Rater Exact Agreement 
Siuvey Section 14: Pathways 


Item 


% Agreement 


14.1 lines likely to occur 

14.2 hard surface pathways 

14.3 width of pathway/length of 
pathway 

14.4 hard surface pathway materials 

14.5 at least one intersection 
Surface Materials 

14.6 commercial matting 


73.8 
97.6 
73.8 

97.6 
97.6 

100.0 
Averaf^,e 88.1 
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TABLE 2*15 

Intar^RattrExacI Agreement 
Sttirvey Sedioii 15: Wheel toys 



^ Hern %^^^j^i^>«tt 


15.1 wheel tovs avaikUe 

15.2 riding wheel toys 
available 

15.3 push wheel toys available 

15.4 pull wheel toys available 


97.6 

76;1 
60.0 
Average iSl.O 


TABLE 2.16 

Inter^Rater Exact Agreement 
Survey Section 16: Manipubtives 


Item 


% Agreement 


16.1 wooden building blocks 

16.2 tools and buckets available 

16.? balls and other sporting equipment 
available 

16.4 trucks, cars, and other small toys available 


90.5 
83.3 
83.3 

83.3' 
Average 85.1 


TABLE 2.17 

Inter«Rater Exact Agreement 
Survey Section 17: Garden Area 


Item 


% Agreement 


17.1 garden area planted by 
children 


•97.6 
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Training of a second group of 15 volunteers was conducted by 
Larry Bruya, a member of the Committee on Play, during a week-long 
woricshop on the study of play environments at the Uniyd;sity of 
Nebraska at Ctoiaha. Bruya surveyed a preschool center playgrat^ 
and compared tiie independent surveys of the same presdiod ce^ 
playground by the volunteers to his ratings. This prqcediue i^sdt^ 
in an overall agreement of 83.5 percent Based on this high obfe^v- 
ity, the data of the surveys of these workshop participants were 
included in the study. 



The 349 surveys received and tabulated were completed by 62 
volunteers and represent preschool centers in 31 states. The surveys 
provided information about 2,447 play structures, 2/783 portable play 
materials, and 2,919 other provisions on the playgrounds. 

While the 349 surveys represent a random selection process within 
geographical areas, there is not a high representation of surveys from 
either die northeastern or northwestern states. The distribution and 
the number of preschool playgrotmds surveyed within each state are 
shown in Figure 2.1. 



Figure 2.1. A map of the United States showing the number of preschool 
playgrounds surveyed within each state. 



Data Representation 
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The National Preschool Playground Shidy provides intensive/ 
important, current information about the type and concUtioii of pUy 
struchu«s and portable play objects in preschpd centers £rij^jj^ 
States. The study also provides a reliable surv^. ifistrUn^ 
approjmate for use in assesdiig the status of presdipol play 
It should assist preschool administrators, teadiers, axid jMmts^ 
process of improving the quality of play environments for pi^^Mi 
age children. 
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Results of the Survey 

Louis Bowers 



The results of the National Survey of Playground Equipment in 
Preschool Centers are presented in the following series of 17 tables. 
These results are based on assessments of 349 preschool centers 
located in 31 states. The surveys were administered by 62 trained 
volunteer preschool and physical education professionals. The play- 
grounds surveyed were located in preschool centers randomly se- 
lected from a list of all preschool centers located in each of the 
communities included in the study. A total of 2,447 play structures 
were surveyed in 349 preschool centers. In addition, 2,783 portable 
materials and 2,919 other provisions were recorded. The average 
amount of time used to administer the survey in each preschool 
center was 27 minutes. 

The results of the 349 surveys reported in this chapter were 
recorded at the University of South Florida by graduate research 
assistants Michael Collins and Mark Hirsch under the direction of 
Louis Bowers. Mark Hirsch, however, tabulated the results with 
Bowers. 

The following tables provide the tabulated results of the survey of 
playground equipment and portable materials found on preschool 
centers in the United States. 

Section 1 focuses on the type and number of pieces of equipment 
and other provisions for play. Section 2 focuses on the location and 
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accessibility of the equipment. Section 3 records the placement and 
size of equipment. 

Sections 4 through 11 report on the size, physical structure, 
condition, and groxmd covering beneath individual types of fwjuip- 
ment.^ The play equipment was categorized as swinging, sliiding, 
climbing, rotating, rocking, seesaws, sand play, or wa^g pool ^rpe 
equipment. " 

Section 12 focuses on centers with signs, trees, and pathways; 
Section 13 on trees and shade structures; Section 14 on Jr^^ithways; 
Section 15 on wheel toys; Section 16 on manipulative materials; aiid 
Section 17 on garden area. 

TABLE 3.1 

Survey Section 1: Types and Numbers of Equipment 



Permanent Rxed 
Equipment 


Total No. 
Present 


Average 
Per Center 


Total 
Equipment 


swings 


554 


1.58 


22.63 


slides 


531 


1.52 


21.70 


balance beams 


219 


.62 


8.94 


overhead ladders 


186 


.53 


7.C0 


rocking apparatus 


175 


.50 


7.15 


tire/net climbers 


152 


.43 


6.21 


firemen's poles 


142 


.40 


5.80 


trapeze bars 


127 


.36 


5.19 


suspended bridges 


87 


.24 


3.55 


seesaws 


76 


.21 


3.10 


merry-go-rounds 


72 


.20 


2.94 


geodesic domes 


66 


.18 


2.69 


monkey bars 


60 


.17 


2.45 


Total Number of Structures 


2,447 







^The survey instrument called for the surveyers to indicate the depth of resilient 
materials underneath pi^ equipment. Because the data were incomplete they were not 
reported in the results, tne editors of this vdume participated in surveys in 16 states 
and found none that met the requirements for resilient surfaces. 
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TABLE 3.1, continued 



PortAbiA MfltAriAlfi 


TntAl No 
PrfiSAnt 


Pat CAntAT 


Parcentaoo 
EnuihmAnt 


tricycles 


1,039 


2.97 


37.33 


loose tires 


536 


1.53 


19.25 


sand 


276 


.79 


9.91 


wagons 


231 


.66 


8.30 


bairels 


167 


.47 


6.00 


loose boards or other 


151 


.43 


5.43 


TV aid 


100 


.28 


3.59 


wheelbarrows 


97 


.27 


3!48 


building materials 


59 


.16 


2.12 


gardening tools 


54 


.15 


1.94 


art mateiials 


51 


.14 


1.83 


carpentry tools 


22 


.06 


.79 


Total Portable Materials 


2,783 







Percentage 
Total No. Average Total 
Other Provisioas Present Per Center Equipment 



tables 


372 


1.06 


12.74 


grassy areas for orgaiuzed games 


318 


.91 


10.89 


accessible water-supply hose or faucets 


296 


.84 


10.14 


separate sand play areas 


276 


.79 


9.45 


hard surface area for games 


255 


.73 


8.73 


shade structu- is (man-made) 


253 


.72 


8.66 


storage foi portable play materials 


175 


.50 


5.99 


play houses 


156 


.44 


5.34 


storage for maintenance equipment 


137 


.39 


4.69 


cars (for dramatic play) 


128 


.36 


4.38 


areas for digging soil 


125 


.35 


4.28 


trucks (for dramatic play) 


110 


.31 


3.76 


natiual areas for P'ants 


104 


.29 


3.56 


water play areas 


100 


.28 


3.42 


toilet faduties 


68 


.19 


2.32 


provisions for animal care 
boats (for dramatic phy) 


17 


.04 


.58 


16 


.04 


.54 


amphitheatres 


13 


.03 


.44 


Total 0th' / Provisions 


2,919 
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TABLE 3.2 

Sumy Section 2: Location and Accessibility of Play ^protmd 
Equipment 



Item 


Percentage 
Yes 


Percentage 
No 


2.1 equipment easily viewed 

2.2 four-foot ivallstiRounding 
pUyground 

2.3 wheelduir access to equipment 

2.4 wheelduir access on equipment 


72 
85 

18 

5 


28 
15 

82 
95 


TABLE 3.3 

Survey Section 3: Placement and Size of Equipment 


Item 


Percentage Percentage 
Yes No 


3.1 ten foot space between equipment 55 

3.2 average number of exposed concrete footings per center = 

3.3 designated traffic patterns on pathways 75 

3.4 smaller equipment for younger children 47 

3.5 large and small equipment separated 36 


45 

1.00 

25 
53 
64 



TABLE 3.4 

Survey Section 4: Swing Equipment, Descriptive Inf onnation on 5i4 
Swing Structures 



Item 



Number Average/Center 



4.1 separate swing struci ^es 554 

4.2 swing seats 1,455 



4.3 metal/wood seats 73 



4.4 swive! suspensions for seats • 194 



4.5 swing structures for younger 191 
chilcuen 

4.6 swing se^ts for infants and toddlers 245 

4.7 barriers around siving structiures 60 

4.8 support structures fimUy anchon^ 509 



1.58 
Average/Swing 
Structure 
2.62 

Percentage of Total 
Swing Seats 
5.0 

Percentage of Total 
Swing Seats 
13.4 

Percentage of Total 
Swing Structures 

34.0 

17 

11 

83 
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TABLE 3*4, continued 





lte.7) 


Number 


Aven^Center 


4.9 


shaip comers, edges, and 


119 


21 




projection'; 






4.10 


movirtg parts in good repair 


419 


76 


4.11 


plastic covered chains ■ 


58 


10. 



Surfedng Materials Under Swings 




sand 


29.00 


grass 

hand-packed dirt 


20.00 
15.00 


pea gravel 


12.00 


day 


6.00 


mulch' 


5.00 


commercial matting 


4.29 


tan bark 


3.00 


rocks, pebUes, stones 


i.87 


carpeted ttirf 


1.74 


asphalt 


.58 


concrete 


.29 


other 


.87 



TABLE 3*5 

Survey Section 5: Percentages for 531 Sliding Structures 

Item Average Number Percentage 

5.1 slides present 

5.2 slides %vith missing or broken parts 

5.3 sharp comers, edges, or projections 

5.4 supporting structures firmly 
ancfkored 

5.5 wide slides 

5.6 smootii/ stable sliding surface 

5.7 deceleration chute 

5.8 indies from ground at end of slide ZVS" 

5.9 vertical height of slide 5^ 

5. 10 Surface Materials Under Sliding Equipment 
sand 34.0 
grass 19.0 
packed dirt 11.0 
pea gravel 10.0 
day 6.0 
mulch 5.0 
commercial matting 4.0 
baric wood 3.0 
comti^te 2.0 



531 


21.7 


34 


6.0 


94 


18.0 


446 


81.0 


110 


21.0 


479 


90.0 


264 


50.0 



turf 1.7 
other 3.1 



carpet t 
asphalt 

3th< 
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TABLE 3.6 

Saivqr'Scdion 6: Pciccntagcs for 1,046 Hcces of Climbing 
Eqiy|Snwtt^ttiePoUdwii^ . ... . 



A- 



6.1 
6.2 
6.3 
.6.4 
6.5 
6.6 
6.7 

6.8 



ttom 



Averiige 



dimbing stnictuies 

fiimly andnned sttuctuies 

se<»rely fistened parts 

open hdes at tad of pipes 

small sfMices 

shaip edges, protrusions 

spaces between 7 and 11 inches 



3.00 



33 
84 
91 
10 
16 
15 
29 



maximum height irom ground 5 feet 
Percentages m Qimbing Equipment Height 

0 feet to2 feet 11 inches 11.44 

3 feet to 3 feet 11 indies 10.99 

4 feet to 4 feet 11 inches 21.53 

5 feet to 5 feet 11 inches , 16.60. 

6 feei to 6 feet 11 inches 14.43 

7 feet to 7 feet 11 inches 10.65 

8 feet to 8 feet 11 inches 8.5? 

9 feet to 9 feet 11 inches 2.40 

10 feet to 10 feet 11 inches 2.40 

11 feet to 11 feet 11 inches .34 

6.9 guard rail around highest 61 
platform 

6.10 openings between 4V4 and 9 44 
inches 

6:11 Surface Materials Found Under Qimbing Equipment with an 
Average Maximum Height of 5 Feet 4 Inches 
sand 
grass 
dirt 

pea gravel 
day 
mulch 

commercial matting 
woodA>aric 
gravel 
asphalt 
concrete 
carpet turf 
weeds 

other 
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a3 



S»qmy Sertkm 7: Piccntiga for lUHtttog Eqi^^^ 



7,1 

7,2 
73 
7,4 

7,5 
76 
7.7 

78 



^^feomlWhidi coukicrush 



dewing of 20 feet 




9,6^ 



7:9 SuT&ce Materials Found Under 72 Pieces of Rotating Equipmmt 

grass v25,0 

Srt 22,3 ^ 

sand 15]7 

pea gravel iiA 

day 11,8 

concrete 5,2 

commercial matting 1.3 

stone 1.3 

asphalt 1.3 

brick 1.3 




nAYcauyuNDS por young ckiu>iubn: suhvby and msracnvBS 



Swvty Sedkm S: Ptrbmlagnior ITS 



^ ^ ,:\>^5>^' .... \ ^.v^n^ 



"'liairi'ii" 



8.1 loddn^ €Qit^^ 

8.2 fim^^mdhoi^^ 

8.3 aO>pim^jm|p^^ 

8.4 shvj^e^i^p^e^t^^ 

8.5 3-jndM6n(^^^ 

8.6 11 iii^ £6fH 

8.7 sfxHiii idibn pindiing 
poetiMe 



175 



1^ 

-59 
47 



8:8 Sur&ce Materials Found Under 175 Roddng Equ^»nent 
Stnktuxes 

grass . 24.7^ 

sand 24:7 

dirt 12.3 

muHi ^ 11:2 

pea gravel 10.1 

oxKrete 6.7 

day 6.7 

baric 2,2 

conunerdal matting 1.1 
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TABLE 3.9 

SiiTOStcti<m9;Pcicentag€ifor76SftM¥^^^^ 

" Hem Avonige-N^^ 



9.1 seesaw structures present 

9.2 seesaws present 

9.3 highest height of seats 

9.4 firaily anchored structures 

9.5 internal moving parts accessible 
tofing^ 

9.6 seoire jc^b.and fasteners 
9«7 sharp comers or projections 

9.8 cushikms impact of seat landing 

9.9 3>indi-k)ng hand holds 



76 
103 



37 inches 



9.10: Surface Materials Found Under 76 Seesaw Structures 



sand 

dirt 

day 

pea gravel 

asphalt 

concrKe 

stone 

wood/bark 

carpet 




72 
26 
19 
68 



38.0 

20.8 

6.9 

6.9 

5.5 

5.5 

5.5 

5.5 

2.7 

1.3 



TABLE 3.10 

S mvcy Section 10; Percentages for 276 Designated Sand Play Areas 
Hem Number Perpontage 



10.1 separated sand play areas 

10.2 dean and debris free 

10.3 good drainage apparent 

10.4 sand pUy areas elevated 

10.5 covered or located to exclude 
animak 

10.6 benches for adult seating 



276 



9.9 
81.0 
62.0 
30.0 
18.0 

38.0 
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TABLE 3«11 \ \ ' 

Smvcy Scctioii 11; Peiceitfaiges for 100 Wading Pqob 

Item timber Perceirtioe 

11.1 separate water play areas 100 3.59 - 

11.2 pool 65%; watcrWl 0%; water cascade 
0%; spray 0%; isprinkk 15%; water canal 
2%; water wheel 2%; water taWe 10%; 
oiher6% 

11.3 devated, fenced, and gated pool areas 45.6 

1 1 .4 dear and free of debris 52.0 

11.5 average depth of pool 5V^* 

11.6 benches for adults adjacent to wading 25 

pool 



TABLE 3.12 

Survey Section 12: PercenUges for 198 Centers with Signs, Trees, and 
Pathways ^ 

Percentage Percentage 
Item Yes No^ 



12.1 overview map of play area 1 99.0 

12.2 accessible facilities designated 3 97.0 

12.3 signs for seeking help in c&ae of accident 1 99.0 

12.4 signs directing wheel toy traffic 3 97.0 

12.5 sign indicators to direct play traffic 3 97.0 

12.6 signs indicating difficult^ of play structure .6 99.4 

12.7 signs prohibiting animak from .6 99.4 
pmyground 

12.8 signs warning against dangerous play .3 99.7 
activities 

12.9 sign to expand explcrat<^ry play 100.0 

12.10 signs written in other iangiwges common 100.0 
to region 
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TABLE3.13 ^ . I ^ 

Survey Section 13: Peicentaget for T^tts Md Sluidt S^^^ 



ttocn 



13,1 trees located within 50 feet 6.23^ 

13*2 trees planned as piui of structure - 1!^ ;; ;;83^ 

13.3 dei^ tree^ used as part of play 4 y% 
stractiue 

13.4 tK»Kn^ 3 ,97 

13.5 trees oh perimeter to break wind 23 77 

13.6 man mae structures to shade seating .82 
Measurements: 

widthA4'.hdght 9' length 23' depth T 
Material type: 

wood 60%; metal 22%;. plastic 11.1%; 
concrete 16.6%; doth 0%; other 0% 

13.7 drinking fountains near playground .23 
equipment 



TABLE 3.14 

Survey Section 14: Pathways 



Kern 



14.1 lines likely to ocou 

14.2 hard surfoce pathways 

14.3 width of pathway 
length of pathway 

14.5 at least one intersection 



Average^ Yes 



12' 

76' 



47 

53 



25 



No 



53 
47 



75 



14.4 hard surface pathway 




materials 






Percentage 


concrete 


66.1 


asphalt 


27.4 


fine gravel 


2.1 


brick 


1.6 


dirt 


1.0 


crushed limestone 


.5 


sand 


.5 


wooJ 


.5 




3^6 
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TABLE 345 

Smvcy Section 15: Wheel Toys 



ftefTi 


Poroentage 

Y68 




15.1 wheel toys r.'ailatrie 

15.2 riding whed toys available 

15.3 push whed toys availaUe 

15.4 pull whed toys available 


54 

55 
44 

37 


46 

• 45 > ' 
56 
63 


TABLE 3.16 

Smvey Section 16: Manipulatives 






Item 




16.1 wooden building blocks 19 

16.2 tools and budgets available 51 

16.3 balls and other sporting equipment 54 
availal^ 

16.4 truckS/ oirs, and other small toys available 56 


81 
49 
46 

44 ^ 


TABLE 3.17 

Survey Section 17: Garden Area 


Item 


Percentage 
Yes 


Percentage 
No 


17.1 garden area planted by 
children 


15 


85 



37 



X 
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Young Children and 
Playground Safety 

Joe L. Frost 

In 1981, following more than a decade of intensive study, the United 
States Consumer Product Safety Conunission published voluntary 
guidelines for public playground safety (USCPSC, 1981a, 1981b). 
Although the guidelines are incomplete and imperfect, they are the 
most carefully developed and most widely used guidelines yet 
developed in this country. They are addressed primarily to children 
ages 5 to 12 and public playground equipment, but the guidelines are 
relevant, with modifications for chOdren's age, size, and develop- 
mental levels, to preschool playgrounds. 

With the initiation of the National Electronic Injury Surveillance 
System (NEISS) in 1972, systematic injury data for playground 
injuries were collected from a sample of I** ^pital emergency rooms 
across the United States, and the public becanw aware of the scope of 
these injuries. 



Playground Injuries 



The NEISS data revealed a gradually increasing number of play- 
ground injuries during the 1980s, growing from 154,828 in 1980 to 
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208,488 in 1985 and 202,346 in 1988 (Figure 4.1). The slight decline in 
injuries reported between 1985 and 1988 may be due to growing 
awareness of safety problems on playgrounds and increasing num* 
bers of lawsuits. 

The NEISS data are clustered by age groups: 0-4*year-olds; 5-14- 
year-olds; and older (Table 4.1). Young chUdren are at far greater risk 
on playgrounds than older children. Probable causes are relatively 
poor coordination and logical reasoning and inappropriate equipment 
(e.g., sized for older children). 

Equipment Involved in Injuries 

During 1988, the equipment most frequently implicated in injuries 
was swings (all children), followed in descending order by climbing 
equipment, slides, other categories, and seesaws (Table 4.1). The 
injuries on swings involved children ages 0-4 in 33 percent of the 
cases and 5-14-year-olds in 60 percent. The injtuy ratio on slides was 
equally divided between the two age groups. Older children (5-14) 
were far more frequently injured on climbing equipment (79 percent) 
than were 0-4-year-olds (19 percent). 

More boys were injured than were girls. Qearly, the high incidence 
of injuries on swings, climbers, and sUdes was in large part a function 
of their frequency on playgrounds. Other equipment, such as see- 
saws, merry-go-rounds, etc., may have been implicated in injuries on 
an equivalent, proportional basis. 




YOUNG CHILDREN AND PLAYGROUND SAFETY 3I 

The AALR Mational Survey of Preschool Playgrounds, reported in 
tliis book, revealed that the most common equipment on play- 
grounds, in descending order^ was climbers, swings, slides, seesaws, 
and rotating equipment. Using these data (Table 4.2) and OPSQ injury 
data for aU ages, we determine that seesaws, in proportion to 

TABLE 4.1 



Equipment Involved In Injuries— 1988 (USCPSC) 







Percentages by Age 


Equipment 


Number 


0-4 
yrs. 


5-14 

yrs. Older 


Swings 

Qimbing equipment 

Slides 

Seesaws 

Other 


76,089 
57,217 
42,806 
9,686 
16,548 


33.1 
18.7 
48.1 
32.2 


59.8 7.1 
78.5 2.8 
48.8 3.1 
63.0 4.8 


Total 


202,346 






TABLE 4.2 

Equipment on Preschool Playgrounds and Proportion of Injuries 
(Survey of 349 Sites— 1988) 


Type 


Number 


Injuries 
All 

Ages 


Percent 
Implicated 


Qimlnng equipment 

Swings 

Slides 

Seesaws 

Rotating equipment 


1,046 
554 
531 
76 
72 


57,217 
76,089 
42,806 
9,686 
N.A. 


1.8 
0.7 
1.2 
0.8 
N.A. 



frequency on playgrounds, were implicated in slightly more injuries 
than were swings, but only about haJf as frequently as were climbers 
and slides. 

The three AALR National Surveys of Playgrounds (public schools^ 
public parks, preschools) revealed that preschool playgrotmds con- 
tain a far wider array of equipment and materials titan do public 
schools and public parks (Tables 4.3, 4.4, 4.5). 

The relative absence of "portable materials'' and "other provisions" 
(Tables 4.4, 4.5) on public school and public park playgrounds reflects 
the absence of storage for portable materials and the emphasis on 
motor development and organized games. Assuming that children's 
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play is spread over a wider range of equipment and nikterials, 
attention to preschool safe^ must be expanded to matdi equipment 
selection, playground zoning, installation, maintenance, and super- 
vision of these more complex play environments* 



TABLE 4.3 

Playground Equipmmt 







PubNc 


PuWkf 


Permanera fixed 


Preschool 


schools 




oquipment 


equ'pment 


equipment 


equpnMni 


Swings 


554 


397 


370 


Slides 


531 


300 


363 


Balance beams 


219 


249 


64 


Overhead bidders 


186 


323 


92 


Roddng apparatus 


175 


84 


192 


Tire/net dimbers 


152 


26 




Riemen poles 


142 


281 


95 


Trapeze oars 


127 


904 


132 


Su^)ended bridges 


87 


36 


55 


Seesaws 


76 


183 


70 


Menv-go-rounds 
Geodesic domes 


72 
66 


44 

109 


97 
41 


Monkey bars 


I'O 


240 


66 


Tot*.! number 


2,447 


3,178 


1,637 



TABLE 4.4 

PUygwund Equipment 

Public Public 
Preschool schools parte 
Portable materials equipment equipment equipment 



Tricycles 1,039 

Loose tires 536 

Sand 276 

Wagons 231 

Banels 167 

Loose boards or other 151 

Water 100 

Wheelbarrows 97 

Building materials 59 

Gardenmg tools 54 

Artmatemls 51 

Carpentry toots 22 



Totak ,.amber 2,783 
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TABLE 4.5 

Pltygtomtd Squipment 



other provistons equiprtwnt 



1 . «• V <k 

Grassy areas for oiganized games 318 

Accessible water-supply hose or faucets 296 

Separate sand play areas 276 > 

Hard surfoce area for games 255 

Shaded structures (man-made) 253 

Storage' for portaUe play materials 175 

Playhouses 156 

Storage for maintenance equipment 137 

Cars (for dramatic play) 128 

Areas for digging soil 125 

Tat^. 118 

Trud3 (for dramatic play) 110 

Natural areas for plants 104 

Water play areas 100 

Toilet fadUties 68 

Provisions for animal care 17 

Boats (for dramatic play) 16 

Amphitheatres ' 13 



Total number 2,665 



Injuries and Fatalities 

During 1988 the frequency order of injuries for all age groups treated 
at emergency rooms was, most to least fractures, lacerations, con- 
cussions, stTiiits/sprains, hematomas, dislocations, puTioureS/ dental 
injuries, foreig bodies, avulsions, crushing, amputations, ingestion, 
hemorrhage, and bturns. Fractures lead the list of serious injtuies, 
accounting for over onefourth of all injuries. The large m.iijority of 
fractures were to the arms, followed by leg fractures. 

Overall, head area injuries were the leading types of injury. They 
were especially prevalent among young children. Head first falls from 
heights of 3 or more meters is "almost always likely to result in 
fracture or concussion" (King & Ball, 1989). Some United States 
studies indicate that concussion and/or skull fraf^ture can result from 
a fall of 6 inches onto hard surfaces such as concrete. A range of 
studies from various countries, reported by King and Ball (1^) show 
thfit falls from heights account for most playgroimd injuries. Such 
data support the need for resilient surfacing under and around 
playground equipment. 
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The CPSC reported 28 j^layground fatalities occurring t^T;;eei» 
March 1985 and February 1987. The leading cause of these fatalities 
was asphyxiation/strangulation, resulting from such accidents as 
head/neck entrapment, entanglement in suspended elements/ and 
clothing entrapment on S-hooks and protruding elements. The data 
avaUable for the 1970s show that billing onto hard surfaces was tite 
principal cause of playground fatsdities. Grooving awareness of the 
need for resilient surfacing under and around playgroimd e()uipment 
may have affected the fatality data ever the past decade. 

The single most common cause of death in 19ft5-87 was hangings in 
swing chains and ropes. Four children were strangled on slides 
because clothing was caught in protruding elements or because they 
were entangled by ropes. Two children died of skull fractures 
inflicted by swings. Most of the fatalities occurred at home play- 
grotmds. Children are less likely to be closely supervised at home 
than at school. Furth'^r, most back-yard equipment of cheap, poorly 
designed construction. 

Concern over playground injuries and fatalities prompted the 
CPSC in 1987 to, develop a b. )ad-based playgroimd safety program. 
The program includes: updating injury data, defining hazard pat- 
terns, identifying children's developmental patterns and age charac- 
teristics, revising safety handbooks, developing information materi- 
als, and developing safety guidelines for preschools. In addition, 
playground specialists are working with the American Society for 
Testing and Materials to develop safety standards for playground 
equipment (all ages) and for playground surfacing. Since no Ameri- 
can guidelines or standards for preschool playgrounds are yet avail- 
able, the author draws from existing guidelines/standards of various 
countries and agencies and from personal experience in developing 
tlie next topic. Preventing Playground Injuries. 

Preventing Playground Injuries 

This section is presented in two parts: General Hazard Analysis and 
Playground Equipment Analysis. The content is not intended to be 
exhaustive but key safety elements often implicated in injuries are 
discussed. The key information sources md guidelines/standaius 
from the United States and other countries deal more specifically with 
older children than with preschool children, so modifications for 
young children have been made by the author. These modifications 
were gleaned from safety literature, personal interactions with play/ 
safety specialists, and experience in legal litigation involving play- 
ground injuries. 
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General Hazard Analysis 

Entrapment . 

Over the past two decades a number of children have been entrapped 
in playground equipment. The consequences of head and/or neck 
entrapment can be brain damage or death. Most of the children-> 
implicated are pi^school children. The CPSC guidelines warn that 
accessible components of moving apparatus and climbing jor ^ding 
structures should not be of a configuration that can entrap any part of 
the user's body. No component or group of components should form 
an angle or opening that can trap a user's head. The CPSC does not 
give specific dimensions except for exercise rings. The guidelines 
from various agencies and countries range horn warning against 5 
inch to 10 inch inside diameter to 3Vi inch to 9 inch diameter 
openings. The critical dimensions are width of child's head and 
distance from tip of chin to the top back of the head. Taking into 
account all ages, two- to twelve-year-olds, an opening may be 
considered to present an entrapment hazard if the distance between 
interior surfaces of openings is between 3Vi-4 inches to 8^9 inches. 
This criterion should be applied to all adjacent surfaces, including 
space between fadder rungs, space between steps, space between 
horizoiiial ladder rungs, and space between deck railings. Flexible 
nets should also be examined for entrapment areas. 

Heights 

The NEISS data show that most injuries and some fatalities on 
playgrounds result from falls onto hard surfaces. Height is a critical 
factor because the farther the child falls, the mor^ likely the child will 
be injured. All major playground guidelines, CPSC and those of other 
countries, require that protective surfacing be placed under and 
around all equipment to protect children. The height of equipment 
should not exceed the capacity of the iricitalled surface to protect the 
child in a fall. European standards restrict climbing heights to 8 to 9 
feet. The CPSC guidelines do not specify a maximum height. Given 
the number of injuries resulting from falls, the poor m: ntenanc-e of 
playgrounds, and the improper surfacing existing on playgrounds, 
the maximum fall height for children should not exceed the European 
standard. Fall heights should be reduced for younger age groups. A 
general rule of thumb is that equipment fall heights should not exceed 
by more than a few inches the reaching height of children when 
standing on the protective surface underneath the equipment. It is 
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important for play value that decks be of sufficient height for children 
to play underneath. 

Pinch, Crush, and Shearing Points 

Life and limb threatening shearing pointe are sometimes found on the 
undercarriage of rotating apparatus, such as merry-go-rotmds. Pinch 
or shearing actions are also found on seesaws, glider swings, and 
puQeys of cable rides. The CFSC guidelines state: 'There should be 
no accessible pinch/ crush, or shear pointe caused by componente 
moving relative to each other, or to a fixed component when the 
equipment is moved through ite anticipated use cycle.'' The stan- 
dards of other countries contain similar statemente. In normal play, 
children use play equipment in ways not intended. Consequently, 
designers, installers, and users must be alert to detect unusual 
circumstances that can endanger children. Merry-go-rotmds should 
not have openings or holes in the base that allow chUdren to insert 
any part of the body, including the fingers. The fulcrum of seesaws 
should be totally enclosed or designed with springs that do not allow 
pinching or crushing. : : : 

Protrusions and Sharp Areas 

Th' ZPSC guidelines specify that there should be no protrusions or 
sharp areas that are likely to cut or puncture the body or catch 
clothing. Common violations include exposed bolt ends, exposed 
ends of tubing, and protrusions on upper portions of support poste 
that may catch clothing and result in strangulation. Metal slide beds 
should be checked carefully to ensure that sharp edges are not 
exposed. Large splinters, protruding nails, and open ends of wire 
ropes are frequent violations. Nails should not be used in playground 
equipment. Common remedies for protrusions include counter- 
sinking or recessing potential hazards on hardware and covering 
protruding bolte or tubing with permanent caps or plugs that can be 
removed only with tools. Protrusions on suspended members of 
swing assemblies are particularly hazardous since small area impacte 
can cause skull fracture or skull penetration. All S-hooks should be 
completely closed to avoid clothing entrapment hazards. It is likely 
that S-hooks will be prohibited by future standards. Satisfoctory 
substitutions for S-hooks are already available. 
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. Suspended Hazards 

The CPSC guidelines prohibit suspended cables, wires, ropes, or 
similar components within \j degrees of the horizontal and less than 
7 feel above the ground surface. The Canadian (Gmadian Institute of 
Child Health, 1984) and Seattle (Seattle Department of Parks and 
Recreation, 1986) guidelines specify that no suspended elements less 
than 1 inch in diameter should be installed in such a manner that 
allows contact by the user in motion. Such guidelines are not 
intended to eliminate items such as guard-rails, cargo nets, and 
climbing grids. Visibility of suspended elements can be enhanced by 
use of bright colors. Plastic coatings may have some positive effect. 

Protective Railings 

The CPSC guidelines prescribe protective barriers at least 38 inches 
high around elevated walking surfaces above 30 inches in height. 
These should surround the surface except for necessary exits and 
openings. Dimensions are not prescribed for preschool children. 
Maximum hand-rail heights can be reduced for younger children. 
Based on elbow heights of 95th percentile twelve-year-old children 
(38 inches) and 95th percentile five-year-old children (26 inches), the 
maximum rail height should correspond to these dimensions. Hand- 
rail height would vai7 from about 20 to 26 inches for preschool age 
children. Hand-rail heights are particularly critical for younger chil- 
dren because of their relatively low levels of motor coordination and 
strength. 

Consumer Information 

All playground equipment should be cleariy marked with the name, 
address, and telephone number of the manufacturer. Although not 
presently required, it is expected that in the future, manufachirers 
will attach vendor certificates specifying that the equipment conforms 
to national guidelines or standards. Complete installation and main- 
tenance specifications should also be provided by the manufacturer. 
These should include guidelines for surfacing. 

Toxic Materials and Poisonous Plants 

Before beginning a playground, the site should be checked for the 
existence of toxic materials such as previous land-fill materials or 
drainage from industrial plants. In addition, children may be exposed 
to pesticides sprayed in play areas or to toxic wood preservatives in 
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playground equipment. The CPSC recommends that manufecturers 
ensure that play equipment not contain any hazardous substances 
that children can ingest, inhale^ or absoib through the body. No 
federal agency presently protects against toxic wood preservatives. A 
report by Consultants in Epidemiology and Occupational Healtii, Inc. 
(1984) concluded that the maximum arsenic exposure for children 
from using.playgroimd equipment is ''within dte ijiormal variatiqh of 
carcinogenic exposure for children" (p. 21). On the otfier hand, the 
federal Environmental Protection Agency (Parents Magsaane, May 
1985) concluded that infants and toddlers crawling or playing on 
decks or playground equipment treated with wood preservatives 
"may be especially susceptible to ill effects since their tolerance to 
toxins is lower than that of adults" (p. 10). The EPA recommends that 
decks containing these substances be sealed with at least two coats of 
shellac or other sealant. In addition, many plants commonly used on 
playgrounds are poisonous. The prospective playground developer 
should consult with expert plant nursery operators or other qualified 
people in the local area to ensure that no plants used on playgrounds 
are poisonous. 

Electrical Hazards 

The issue of electrical hazards on playgrounds is not addressed by 
any of the standards or guidelines of industrialized countries. Nev- 
ertheless, electrical hazards on playgrounds are very common. These 
hazards include exposed air conditioners, electrical switch boxes, and 
guy wires or other support or access members that allow children to 
climb into contact with electric wires. All electrical equipment on 
playgrounds should be fenced or made inaccessible to children, and 
children should be alerted to potential hazards. 

Playground Signs 

Because of the growing frequency of lawsuits from playground 
injuries, signs are appearing on playgrounds with increasing fre- 
quency. The Seattle guidelines recommend placing signs for parents 
and teachers at the entry to all playgrounds. These signs would 
indicate: (a) special features of the area, (b) suggestions for adult 
interaction, (c) age group or developmental skills served, and (d) 
degree of difficulty. Others (Pale Incorporated, 1986; Bruya, 1988) 
recommend expanding the functions of signs to include information, 
directions, identification, regulations, and promotion of curriculum. 
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Playground Equipment Analysis 

In the following section, safety problems relevant to the most 
common playground equipment are examined. A gro;ving practice in 
schools and cities is to destroy or remove playground equipment that 
is implicated, in injuries. In most cases, this represents poor judg- 
ment, for hazardous equipment can often be made safe by inodifica- 
tion of the structure or by providing the appropriate resilient material 
underneath the structure. Equipment is frequently blamed for inju- 
ries that are caused by improper surfacing. A second important factor 
to keep in mind is that playground equipment can be made more 
challenging without sacrificing safety. 

Climbing Equipment 

Both metal and wood are common materials used in manufacturing 
playground equipment. Wood is softer and more forgiving in contacts 
with bodies but it is prone to splintering, rot, and wear. Metal, on the 
other hand, may be hot and unattractive. The newer powder-coated 
metals, including both steel and aluminum, however, resist heat 
build-up and offer a satisfactory alternative to bare or painted metal. 
Until recently, exposed bolts were common on almost all commercial 
metal equipment. Now, efforts are being made to install smooth bolt 
assemblies or to use materials that do not protrude. 

A common hazardous feature that is still being perpetuated by 
numerous manufacturers is the design of equipment that allows 
children to fall from one point onto another part of the equipment. 
For example, the support structure at the bottom entry to chain 
climbers presents a hazard in the fall zone, as do the ladder rungs 
lending access to horizontal ladders. Access routes to climbers and 
decks may include ladders, steps, and stairways. Ladders with rungs 
should be installed at a 75 degree to 90 degree angle, ladder type steps 
at 50 degrees to 75 degrees, and stairways at 35 degrees or less. 
Climbers should not have components that obstruct falls to protective 
surfacing from the top of the structure or from the inside or outside 
of the structure. They should not have projections that can entrap 
dothing, or openings that can entrap portions of the body, including 
fingers and heads. For example, the distance between rungs on 
horizontal ladders should be greater than 9 inches and less than 12-14 
inches to satisfy entrapment requirements for older children. Nine to 
12 inch distances between rungs is appropriate for preschool chil- 
dren, based upon age and developmental levels. A general practical 
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guideline for height of horizontal ladders should be slightly above the 
reaching height of 95th percentile users. Qimbing structures should 
be zoned to avoid interference with adjacent structures or compo- 
nents. Equipment design should not facOitate climbing on the top of 
support bars of trapeze-type equipment. 

Swings 

Swings are frequently involved in playground injuries. Common 
acddents/injuries include the child falling from the swing to a hard 
surface, the child idling from the swing and being hit by the seat, and 
the child running into the path of a moving swing* Most serious 
swing injuries can be prevented by irtstalling and maintaining proper 
surfacing underneath the equipment and by providing proper swing 
seats. The acceptable swing seats are made of light-weight, flexible 
materials such as rubber and plastic. Heavy glider-type projectiles 
such as animal-form seats with protruding elements are extremely 
hazardous. 

Swings are typically installed too close together* The CPSC recom- 
mends 18 inches between seats and between seats and support posts. 
Standards of other countries take a more conservative position, 
recommending 24 to 36 inches between these elements. The present 
author recommends 24 inches between swings and 36 inches between 
swings and support structures. Swings should be selected according 
to the various age and developmental needs groups. Infant swing 
seats need safety straps. Special swings for wheelchairs may be 
needed for special children. The height of swing beams should be 
sized to age groups (the higher the swing beam the higher the 
swinging poteittial). The beam height of swings should follow *hp 
general height reqiirement for all playground equipment. In general 
terms, the swing beam should not exceed about 8 feet with 6 to 7 feet 
being more appropriate for preschool children. The height of the 
swing seat from the ground should vary from about 16 inches to 18 
inches for school-age children; 12 inches to 15 inches for preschool 
children. Seats for toddlers are placed at a height convenient for 
adults who are supervising the play activity. The swings should be 
placed away from traffic areas. Attaching swings to a superstructure 
increases the possibility of conflicts during play. Extra protection from 
traffic can be provided by low fences or vertically embedded tires 
around swing areas. Surfacing materials should be extended to the 
extent needed to protect children from falls from the swing seat at its 
maximum height, or at least twice the length of the swing chain. 
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Slides 

Some of the most common hazards on slides include excessive 
heights, lack of transition decks between ladders and slides, lack of 
safety railings, insufficient height of slide sides, and iiuippropriate or 
poorly maintained surfa*^ material underneath. Over 300 children 
received bums severe enough to seek emergency room.treatment in 
1988 from playing on slides. The modem, high quality plastic slides 
are recommended as a solution to this problem. Since toddlers may 
"freeze" to a hot surface and receive very severe bums, the author 
recommends that no bare metal decks or slides be installed in toddler 
playgrounds in hot climatc?s. The CPSC specifies a platform deck of at 
least 10 inches width at the top entrance to the slide. However, such 
a small deck area is not sufficient for this purpose. Most modem 
super-stmctures employ decks 4 feet square ^o provide entry and exit 
surfaces to slides and other exercise options. The CPSC recommends 
that exit surfaces of slides be at least 16 inches long and parallel to the 
ground and that the exit itself be 9 to 15 inches al>ove the ground. The 
length of the exit region and the height above the exit should vary 
according to age and size of potential users. Protective railings should 
be provided at the top of the slide chute; they should be at least 24 
inches long for both younger and older children. The cunent CPSC 
height recommendation of 21 inches for protective barriers is appro* 
priate for twelve-year-old users, but for preschoolers a 16-inch height 
is more appropriate. 

The CPSC recommends a slope not exceeding 30 degrees but in 
actual play applications, speed of descent varies with the type of slide 
material and the length of the slide. The German standard (Deutsche 
Institut fur Normung, 1985) specifies a maximum slope of 40 degrees; 
this may be more realistic under certain conditions. The speed of the 
slide should be tested by installers during installation to determine 
the appropriate angle. 

In high impact areas such as the exit of slides, surface materials 
should be given special consideration. Loose surfacing materials are 
needed, up to 2 feet deep, because of the frequen* displacement of 
materials and the inadequacy of m^st maintenance programs. The 
CPSC guidelines recommend that the sides of slides be at least 2Vi 
inches in height for the entire length of the sliding surface. This is an 
inadequate dimension. Other countries (Kompan, 1984) require the 
sides of slides to be 4 to 6 inches high and preschool slides are 
required to be even higher (7Vi inches in Australia). Minimally, slides 
for all ages should have sides at least 4 inches high. 
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Merry-go-rounds 

Merry-go-rounds have a reputation for being hazardous and for 
having limited play function. However, available data do not support 
these contentions. They are more limited in certain play functions 
than some equipment and some merry-go-rounds are extremely 
hazardous, particulariy those with open spaces in the platform where 
children can place parts of the body inside and receive severe 
shearing type injxuies. Shearing actions in the undercarriage of badly 
designed devices severely injure children when they climb under- 
neath the structure. On the other hand, numerous manufocturers 
produce reasonably safe merry-go-rounds that can add fun and 
challenge to the playground. Merry-go-rounds are useful for vestib- 
ular stimulation (sense of balance), motor activity, and dramatic play. 
The acceptable types have solid circular bases with strong rigid 
hand-holds and are free of shearing mechanisms underneath the 
circular base. At the present time, poorly designed, badly worn, and 
Ul-maintained merry-go-rounds are crushing and amputating fingers 
and crushing legs. Such outmoded devices should be removed bom 
playgrounds. Serious attention needs to be given to design, installa- 
tion, maintenance, and supervision of merry-go-rounds. Excessive 
rotational speed should be limited by supervision and/or by design of 
the equipment. Protective surfacing should be provided under and 
around the equipment. 

Seesaws 

Seesaws are functionally narrow as play devices but they do provide 
for sodal activity of children, cooperative play, balance activity, and 
a limited degree of motor activity: they may he retreats for relaxation 
and quiet activity. Injuries involving seesaws result from falls, being 
hit by moving devices, being punctured by splinters, being cut by 
exposed bolts, having hands crushed by fulcrums, and having feet 
crushed between the ends of seesaws and the ground. 

Car tires are commonly used to cushion the effect of see^^aws hitting 
the ground. These may be attached to the bottom of the seesaw or 
buried in the ground. Fulcrums of seesaws should be completely 
enclosed unless they are of the spring type, in which case the spring 
should not allow for crushing of fingers. The distance between 
seesaws should be twice the arm length of users and the height 
should be sized to the age group. The Australian standard specifies a 
maximum of 6 feet from the ground to the end of the seesaw at 
maximum height. This appears to be excessive, certainly for pre 
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school children. Rocking type seesaws, spring mounted seesaws, or 
scaled down seesaws are appropriate for preschool children. Protec- 
tive surfacing should be provided. 



The high quality preschool playground contains a wide variety of 
portable play materials, includkig barrels, crates, tires, etc. These 
materials, like the heavy-dvty playground equipment, should be 
subjected to regular inspecUon, including examir\ation for loose parts, 
broken parts, and parts that may be dislodged and swallowed. All 
such material should be kept in good repair. A supply of parts for 
wheeled vehicles is needed to ensure safe equipment. A storage 
facility adjacent to the playground may be needed to protect the 
materials from the elements and from vandalism and theft. 



The Consumer Product Safety Commission identified falling from 
equipment onto hard surfacing as the major cause of playground 
injuries. Between 60 and 70 percent of all injuries occur as children fall 
onto surfacing material beneath the equipment or fall from one part of 
equipment onto another part. Recent CP5C data show that 90 percent 
of serious injuries in playgrounds result from falls to hard surfaces 
(Tinsworth & Kramer, 1990). Consequently, the most direct means for 
reducing playground uijuries is by installing resilient surfacing ma- 
terial under and around the playground equipment as recommended 
by CPSC. 

Although no large-scale scientific studies have been conducted 
rep;arding the effectiveness of surfacing material in real life play- 
ground conditions, data from the Los Angeles school system give 
indications of its effectiveness. Over a 20-year period, ending in 1951 
with the fall of a six-year-old boy from a swing onto an asphalt 
surface, the Los Angeles school system recorded 11 playground 
deaths. In 1955 the Los Angeles school system installed rubber 
surfacing under playground equipment, and no additic^ul deaths 
were reported during the next decade. Further, the incidence of 
fractures and concussions was reduced from 1.25 per school in 1951 to 
0.47 in 1965 (Butwinick, 1974). 

Commercial surfacing material is only one of several types available 
that meet the requirements of the CPSC. Others can be categorized 
under "loose organic materials" and "loose inorganic materials." 



Portable Play Materials 



Playground Surfacing 
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Loose organic materials include bark nuggets, mulch, coco shell 
muldi, and shredded wood. Inorganic loose materials include sand 
and pea gravel* All of the available materials have both advantages 
and disadvantages. 

Loose Organic Materials 

Advantages: 

• These materials present an esthetically pleasing appearance. 

• These materials are usually inexpensive. 

• These materials are not carried into buildings as readily as are 
inorganic loose materials. 

Disadvantages: 

• These materials decompose over time* 

• The trapped air necessary for protective cushioning is affected by 
rain and humidity. 

• These materials will freeze. 

• When wet these materials may allow for micro-organism growth. 

• Wind may blow these materials. 

• These materials may be blown into children's eyes. 

• They may harlx>r insects. 

• They may lose their cushioning properties as dirt and other 
materials are combined with them. 

• They require constant maintenance. 

Proper installation of these materials requires that they be kept in 
place 10 to 12 inches deep in all areas, particularly in high impact 
areas such as ends of slides and underneath swings. 

Inorganic Loose Materials 

Advantages: 

• Sand is an excellent play material. (Pea gravel has relatively little 
play value.) 

• These materials are inexpensive in most areas. 
Disadvantages: 

• These materials are displaced by children's playing and must be 
replenished regularly. 

• These materials may be blown or thrown into children's eyes. 

• These materials may become compacted. 

• They may harbor insects or broken glass. 

• They may lose their cushioning properties as they are combined 
with dirt or otFter materials. 
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• These materials may freeze (sand is particularly prone to freez- 
ing). 

• Pea gravel is particularly hard to walk on. 

• These materials require continuous maintenance. 

• Wheel chairs will not roll on diese materials. 

• When installed adjacent to wheeled vehicle tracks they create 
slippery areas on the hard surface. 

Proper installation of inorganic loose materials requires that they he 
kept in place, 10 to 12 inches deep, with particular attention given to 
high impact and high use areas such as ends of slides and underneath 
swings. 

Loose materials or inorganic materials stiould never be installed 
over conoret-e or asphalt because with use, and the "pitting effect/' 
hard surfaces are not properly protected. 

Commercial Materials (e.g., rubber mats, 
synthetic turf) 

Advantages: 

• Some of these materials appear to be very durable. Durability 
tests in real playground situations have not been conducted over 
sufficient time to allow clear conclusions. 

• These materials are easier to keep clean than are the loose 
materials. In most applications hosing down is all that is required 
to clean the surface areas. 

• These uiaterials require less maintenance than loose materials. 

Disadvantages: 

• These materials are subject to vandalism. 

• They must be used on level, compact surfaces such as asphalt, 
concrete, or packed aggregate. 

• These materials may be flammable. 

• Performance of these materials depends upon the base founda- 
tion. 

• They may be constructed using toxic materials. 

• These materials are very expensive, ranging in price from $8.00 
to $14.00 per square foot (1990 prices) plus the cost of a solid base 
foundatio. 

Depth of surfacing materials must vary with height of equipment. 
The surface materials must meet approved G Tests of the CPSC and 
installation must be done by trained installers. A variation oi com- 
mercial materials, not mentioned above, is the chopped rubber 
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material that is poured into place and remains in a relatively loose 
state. These materials have additiorud disadvantages compared to 
other commercial materials. They are subject to shifting, must be 
replenished regularly, and may be ingested by small children. 

A great deal of controversy is currently revolving around the 
appropriateness of various surfacing materials. Laboratory test data 
submitted to the National Recreation and Park Association <1976) 
the Franklin Testing Institute resulted in the following condusions: 

Extremely Hazardous 

concrete, asphalt, packed earth 

Conditionally Acceptable 

gym mat double thick gym mat, rubber mat, double thick rubber 
mats, pea giavel, wood chips 

Acceptable 

sand 8~l(r 

In its February 1979 report (Mahajan & Beine, 1979) /mpad Aiiem- 
ation Performance of Surfaces Under Playground Equipment, the National 
Bureau of Standards condur d that pea gravel failed the 200g drop 
test for heights under 4 fe^it This finding contradicts tests by the 
Franklin Institute, just dercibed, and other published data by 
playground and surfacing companies. Recent tests conducted by the 
Consumer Product Safety Commission (Ramsey & Preston, 1990) 
found that pea gravel met the 200g drop test to heights of approxi- 
mately 6 to 7 feet. 

ConsequenSy, questions must be raised about the q^:/cility and size 
of the pea gravel tested. Pea gravel ranges in size from about 1/16 to 
1/2 inch in diameter and in some cases crushed rock may be 
desigr^ited "pea gravel." Fine (1/4 inch) river-washed pea gravel 
appears to be the most desirable type. 

The American Sodety foi Testing and Materials is currently devel- 
oping playground surfacing standards. With the publication of these 
standards, dearer direction will be available. It must be remembered 
by all playground developers and users that surfacing material, no 
matter how excellent initially, is useless unless it is properly main- 
tained. For loose materials hiis means constant attention to inspection 
and repair. It is very likely that high-use playgrounds at public parks 
and public schools will increasingly use commercial materials since 
the maintenance requirements are considerably less than for loose 
materials. 
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Safety Responsibilities. 

The results of the national survey ix-^school playgrounds, reported 
in this book, reveal an overall fatt m of po^^* equipment design, 
neglect, abuse, and lack of main enan:e. Another major contributing 
factor to playground injuries ib *he on-going sale of hazardous 
equipment by manufacturers and their representatives. 

Frost (1990) compared the equipment in the 1989 catalogs of 24 
national distributors against the Consumer Product Safety Commis- 
sion guidelines. He found that half of these companies marketed 
equipment with "extensive violations" or "extreme violations"; nine 
of the companies marketed equipment with "limited violations" or 
"some violations"; only three companies marketed equipment with 
no violations. Despite the fact that such violations were confirmed in 
independent, blind analyses, many manufacturers continue to deny 
that their products are unsafe or that they violate CPSC guidelines. 

fortunately, a growing number of manufacturers are improving the 
safety features of their equipment. A few interact regularly in national 
and international conferences, workshops, and professional orgciii- 
zations with play specialists from various disciplines. A large repre- 
sentation is involved in the development of na jonal safety standards/ 
guidelines, sponsored by the Consumer Product Safety Commission 
and the American Society for Testing and Materials. A few manufac- 
turers are improving their involvement in consumer education by 
providing information on child development, installation, mainte- 
nance, and supervision to prospective purchasers of their equipment. 

It is clear that no single group, working alone, can significantly 
improve the safety of children's playgrounds. National agencies can 
develop and monitor safety guidelines/standards and manufacturers 
can improve equipment design and offer educational services. But 
educated consumers are needed to ensure that high quality programs 
of maintenance (Chapter 8) and play leadership (Chapter 10) are 
available. Finally, we must provide safety education for all children 
and build strong physical fitness programs to help them meet 
playground challenges with intelligence and skill. 
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Play Environments for 
Young Children: Design 
Perspectives 

Steen B. Esbensen 

A child said to the Universe, I exist! 

That, replied the Universe^ 

has created a sense of obligation for adults. 

Those of us working with and on behalf of young children have a 
shared professional objective— to use our talents and skills to help 
improve the quality of their lives. Play environments for young 
children serve a crucial role in this context, providing us with a means 
of channeling our efforts to improve the quality of children's life 
experiences. Outdoor play environments for young children have 
been the focus of considerable professional attention over the last 20 
years and the evolution of what is considered good professional 
practice is substantial. In this chapter we will provide an overview of 
the issues and a perspective on the emergence of the design of safe, 
stimulating, and appropriate play environments. 

Over the years, numerous early childhood educators— Dewey, 
Froebel, Montessori, Prescott, Read, Stone, and ntany others-*have 
advocated and brought to the attention of teachers of young children 
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the need for outdoor play environments. Despite the efforts of these 
educators, however, the outdoor play space has historically been 
perceived as primarily providing an opportunity for young children 
to b ^come actively involved in physical exercise and to replenish their 
bodies with fresh air. There is nothing particularly wrong witti tius, 
but from the perspective that we wish to offer, such a perception 
provides a limited view of the purpose of the outdoor play experi- 
ence. The outdoor play envirorunent, in our view, should provide 
young children with experiences that enable them to increase their 
knowledge of and contacts with nattire, and to have opportunities to 
explore play and learning situations designed to enhance their 
personal well-being. 

Historical Perspective 

The history of formal playgrounds for young children can be traced 
back to the end of the nineteenth century. At that time, the comer 
sandbox playgrounds provided a swing, a slide, a square sandbox, 
and a wooden climbing frame. The early equipment was generally 
built to suit the size of young children and was placed on a sand or 
grass surface. While such playgrounds were few and far between, 
they nonetheless influenced the des.'gn of playgrounds for day 
nurserie in cities throughout North America. 

The demand for child care experienced by western industrial 
societies in the course of the twentieth century contributed to the 
increased need for outdoor play environments. Prior to the existence 
of formal early childhood education programs, outdoor play environ- 
ments for young children were either the sandbox playgrounds built 
in some mner-city neighborhoods or the area in front of or behind 
people's homes. Children of all ages used the streets, sidewalks, and 
alleys as play areas before the automobile took over these spaces. As 
parents began to enroll their children in group experiences such as 
cooperative nursery schools and day care centers, play environments 
for young children began to evolve and the standard playground 
equipment of slides, swings, and climbing frames was augmented by 
blocks, boards, dress-up clothes, and other loose materials. 

The advent of Head Start in the United States and a corresponding 
increase in the number of day care centers in other western societies 
over the last 20 years has had an influence on playground design 
worldwide. Playgrounds for young children, as well as the design of 
playground equipment, have been developed over the course of these 
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decades. A brief overview of theoretical and practical influences will 
help us to understand current practice. 

Adventure Playgrounds 

One group of playground designers was influenced by the "back to 
nature movement/' which had such a profound impact on the 
evolution of play environments that nature is no longer ignored in 
their design. Although it was not one specific theory or the work of 
any one individual that brought nature back into vogue, it is 
appropriate to recognize the contribution of the landscape architect 
T.H. Serenson. In 1931, he mtroduced the concept of the "adventure 
playground'' {skrammellegeplads) and saw his idea realized in 1943 in 
Emdrup Banke, a new suburban community north of Copenhagen. 
This playground concept was intended to serve the needs of children 
aged 6 to 13 by providing them with an opportunity to play with old 
cars, boxes, boards, fire, water, and animals in a supervised setting 
Within the community. Numerous early childhood educators and 
playground designers adopted the design and play principles ad- 
vanced by this concept. Indeed, many dedicated professionals advo- 
cated t <• concept of the adventure playground as part of their efforts 
to balance the relationship between the child, nature, and the urban 
environment. Unfortunately, the concept was not always well under- 
stood and, in many cases, efforts to create adventure playgrounds 
failed as a result of misunderstandings and insufficient commtmity 
support. The concept of the adventure playground did, however, 
influence theoretical debate and practical considerations within the 
playground design community. 

Environmental Yards 

The concept of the "environmental yard" was advocated by those 
who saw the schoolyard as a potential outdoor extension of the school 
environment. Among the best known is Robin Moore (1973, 1985), 
who initiated a project to make a schoolyard a communal place for 
learning, reaeation, and aeative play, for the school population and 
everyone in the larger community. The project, located at Washing- 
ton (a university laboratory school) near the center of Berkeley and 
called the Washington Environmental Yard (WEY), has continued to 
'nspire designers and teachers interested in environmental education. 
Tlie WEY is a good example of a school site being redeveloped to meet 
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the educational and play needs of chUdren in the dty, and for many 
years a balance among natural elements, loose parts, built play- 
ground equipment, and supervision-animation was achieved there. 



Work Yards 

The movement toward "playgrounds for free" or recycled play- 
groimds with lots of "loose parts" emerged in part from the adven- 
ture playgroimd concept and from Simon Nicholson's "theory of 
loose parts" (1971). During this era, playground designers used 
recycled telephone poles, tires, railroad ties, and the like to build 
playgrounds for children, including yoimg children. These play- 
ground designers were durectly influenced by the concept of "work 
yards" introduced by Rudolph in 1974. The proposed guidelines for 
such playgrounds were very similar to those of the adventure 
playground concept proposed by Serenson in 1931, but the concept 
was developmentally inappropriate for young children. While chil- 
dren should be provided with opportunities to build their own 
playgrounds and influence playground design, the work yards con- 
cept was age-inappropriate. However, for better or worse, it had an 
impact on playground design throughout North America. 



Creative Playgrounds 

Playgro^mds for young children were considerably influenced by 
both the adventure playground concept and the subsequent trend of 
the "CTeative playground." Both these concepts were geared to the 
play and developmental needs of school-aged children. However, as 
the creative playground evolved from the "build your own" to a 
ready-made consumer product, multi-level, multi-purpose, high- 
density-use "creative" playground equipment was increasingly 
placed in settings for young children. During the 1970s, playground 
equipment was constructed from massive timber, and the height and 
platform sizes were built to the scale of the adult builders— far too 
massive for the smaller users. For nearly a decade, it was virtually 
impossible to distinguish between playground equipment for school- 
aged children and playground equipment for preschool children. It 
was almost as if there had been a collective loss of memory as to the 
size, developmental needs, and play beha^-^ors of young children. 
However, many concerned early childhood educators and play- 
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ground designers were working to promote the development of 
ecologically balanced playgrounds. Cooperative nursery schools/ day 
care centers, public parks, and school playgrounds all experienced 
various degrees of influence from these trends within the playground 
movement. 



Toward the end of the 1970s, practitioners and professionals began to 
focus on safety issues. This was in part due to studies undertaken by 
the medical profession on the causes of accidents that brought 
children to the emergency units in hospitals. These studies, combined 
with an increase in the number of playground accidents generating 
liability suits and subsequent insurance settlements, caused safety to 
become a most important consideration in the playground industry 
for several years. In 1981, the United States Consumer Products 
Safety Commission (USCPSQ published guidelines for playgrounds 
and play equipment that included safety factors for location, accessi- 
bility, placement, and size of equipment. A Handbook for Public 
Playground Safety (USCPSC, 1981) was used extensively to assess 
safety on public playgrounds. 

Publications of the Canada Mortgage and Housing Corporation 
(CMHC) also provided extensive recommendations for the design of 
play environments for young children and school-aged children. Play 
Spaces for Preschools (CMHC, 1978) provided design criteria and 
recommendations for the operation of play spaces for young children 
in housing developments. Safety considerations were related to the 
overall design concept; details relating to the type of material used 
were not elalx)rated upon in these documents. Responsible profes- 
sional practice advocated in these publications advised playground 
designers to provide for four different play zones — creative-cognitive 
play, social play, physical play, and quiet-retreat play — and to utilize 
as much soft surface material as possible, using hard surfacing only 
for specific purposes. Inconect positioning and poor organization of 
the play area and equipment can serve to make the environment 
unsafe as well as unusable. Discussions of general design consider- 
ations and of the arrangement of equipment on the site, as well as 
suggestions for surfacing around and underneath the equipment, 
dominated much of the literature on playground design. 

Specific consideration of playground safety intensified in the early 
1980s. In 1983 the Child Accident Prevention Foundation of Australia 
published the work of Jill Root, Play Without Pain: A Manual for 
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Playground Safety. In 1984, Hidden Hazards on Playgrounds for Young 
Children (Esbensen, 1984) was widely disseminated in Canada, and 
the Canadian Institute cf Child Health submitted its report and 
guidelines to the Canadian Standards Association in the hope of 
generating a national standard for safe playground design (final 
document for circulation still pending). The focus on safe play- 
grounds was further reinforced by the Play for All Guidelines doaunent 
by Moore, published in 1987. This publication represents the cumu- 
lative efforts and results of the most active playground designers, 
consultants, and manufacturers in the United States. The guidelines 
provide an excellent tool to assist with the planning, design, and 
ongoing management of children's play environments. However, the 
one shortcoming of the publication is that, in its effort to design for all 
children, it has not sufficiently recognized the imique needs of 
preschool children. In this respect. The Early Childhood Playground: An 
Outdoor Classroom (Esbensen, 1987) complements the previous publi- 
cation by Moore by calling attention to the specific developmental 
characteristics of young children and by dealing witl« safety issues in 
the context of organizing an outdoor play environment to reflect the 
curriculum objectives of the early childhood education center. 

Past experiences have indeed influenced contemporary practice. 
We can identify substantial changes to the design of play spaces for 
young children over the last decade. We have seen significant 
changes in the attention given to safe play, and the recent Nation?! 
Survey of Playground Equipment in Preschool Centers attests to the 
ongoing concern for improvements. It is noteworthy that the manu- 
facturers of playground equipment have also responded to the 
concern for safe, fun, and quality play experiences by making 
improvements to the manufactured products. Yet, notwithstanding 
this sense of optimism, there are still many challenges ahead for 
planners, designers, early childhood educators, and playground 
manufacturers. 



The Outdoor Classroom 

The outdoor space adjacent to an early childhood facility, be it a 
nursery school, day care center, or a kindergakien in a public school 
building, has been strongly influenced by the trends in playground 
design. Read (1966) reminded us that supplying plenty of space and 
outdoor equipment helps to provide young children with essen'tal 
living and leammg experiences. If there is insufficient play space 
outside, children may well be reluctant to go outdoors. To develop an 
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appropriate outdoor play environment on the same site as an early 
childhood center, a miitimum of 100 square feet per child should be 
allocated (Esbensen/ 1990). This would suggest that many day care 
licensing standards for outdoor play space in North «\merica are 
inadequate. 

Esbensen (1987) suggested that a playground attached to an early 
childhood education fodlity should be considered an outdoor class- 
room. It should be a learning environment designed to meet curric- 
ulum objectives b / encouraging child-initiated/ teacher-supported 
play activities that are both stimulating and safe. It should also be an 
environment in which ttie children are able to influence the evolution 
of the space and the materials provided for their use. Basic principles 
for the development of new early childhood centers must be consid- 
ered when a comprehensive facility to accommodate yotmg children 
is planned. Nash (1976) provided a practical approach to planning the 
classroom space. Hohmann (1983) elaborated on how to arrange and 
equip the classroom and encourage indoor-outdoor activities. Es- 
bensen (1990) provides specific design considerations for buildings 
and indoor classroom organization/ as well as for their complemen- 
tarity with the outdoor classroom. 

The indoor space in a preschool center should have a door opening 
directly onto the outdoor play environment. It is most desirable that 
the indoor and outdoor play and learning environments be adjacent, 
as this has the benefit of reducing the time spent in supervision of the 
children as they flow back and forth between the two areas. It also has 
the advantage of giving teachers time to concentrate on the task of 
facilitating learning through play and to spend quality time with the 
children, as opposed to being their custodians. 

The amount of time young children spend outdoors varies accord- 
ing to the teacher's perceptions of the importance of outdoor play 
experiences. The quaUty of the outdoor experience depends in part on 
the amount and quality of the space available. Historically, the 
cooperative nursery school movement and health practitioners have 
stated that young children should spend half the duration of a 
program in outdoor play. Unfortunately, neither this amount of time 
nor the appropriate amount of outdoor space is available in early 
childhood education centers in North America. Most children attend- 
ing day care centers, kindergartens, and nursery schools now spend 
the major part of the day inside. 

The challenge for early childhood educators and play advocates is 
twofold: to allocate a sufficient quantity of time to outdoor play 
experiences, and to ensure that a high-quality outdoor play environ- 
ment is available. The outdoor play space should be designed so as to 
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provide opportunities for children to ^'^velop physical dexterity as 
well as social, emotional, and intellect . oi skills. 

The need for outdoor play experiences for young children is not 
new. For decades, teachers and advocates of quality early childhood 
experiences for young children have written about the need to 
provide plenty of outdoor play space and equipment to otter children 
essential living and learning experiences. Space is the first and most 
essential ingredient for developing a quality outdoor environment. 
Without ample space, young diildren will have no desire to go out 
and there will be no possibiUty of developing the outdoor classroom 
according to chUd-centered design principles. Furthermore, if the 
outdoor space is not designed to attract the children to use it, they 
will prefer to stay inside and will not benefit from the outdoor 
experiences so essential to their well-being. Finally, but not least 
important, the site selected for a center should be located away from 
congested streets so as to minimize the potential hazard of automo- 
biles and to reduce the dangerous effects of ^xhaust fumes. 

Practical Considerations 

Any well-designed preschool center building in North America 
should have an overhanging roof to provide filtered light and to 
create a porch or patio-like setting for use on excessively hot or rainy 
days. Such a feature should be large enough to allow the use of a 
variety of play materials: wheeled toys, hollow blocks, and wood- 
working, clay, and painting materials. 

Unforttmately, these recommendations, which date from the early 
years of the nursery school movement, have only recently begim to 
be incorporated into the design criteria for new early childhood 
education centers. Currently, young children are being cared for in 
buildings initially designed to accommodate school-aged children and 
arc thus forced to experience adult supervision and control as they 
change theu* clothes, wait in line to go to the bathroom, wait for 
others to be ready to walk down the corridor together, and wait for 
everyone to be quiet before going down the stairs and outside, 
eventually arriving at the outdoor play setting. What will this outdoor 
play setting be--a quality outdoor environment with interesting and 
varied materials or a space without character? 

Sadly, the National Survey of Playground Equipment in Preschool 
Centers confirms that the majority of outdoor play environments are 
less than ideal pedagogically. Only 19 percent of 349 preschool 
centers located in 31 states provided wooden blocks in the outdoor 
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classroom and only about half of the centers provided other manip- 
ulative play materials such as tools, buckets, balls, trucks, cars, and 
other small toys. Even such equipment as wheeled toys for riding, 
pushing, or pulling was available in only about half of the centers. 
Garden areas in which children could plant and nurture their oops 
were virtually non-existent; 85 percent of the centers did not provide 
such an area in the outdoor environment. This statistic alone should 
be cause for alarm among early childhood educators and advocates of 
quality play experiences for children, as increasing numbers of young 
children are growing up in apartment buildings, small housing units, 
and narrow dty or suburban lots. 



Social Perspectives 

The majority of North American children are growing up in an urban 
environment and more than half of mothers with young children are 
now active in the work force. More and more young children are 
being care for in supervised early childhood programs and therefore 
the need for quality outdoor play environments is becoming more 
and more vital. While contemporary practice is less than ideal, it is 
necessary to establish what we consider to be essential in providing 
invibng, well-equipped, and stimulating play and learning environ- 
ments for young children. The following suggestions for designing 
the outdoor play environment are offered to assist early childhood 
educators faced with the challenge of creating a new play space or 
redesigning less than adequate space to make the curriculum work. 



The Play Space 

A fence at least 4 feet high must surround the playground to create an 
enclosed outdoor play space. The fence should be built so as to 
discourage children hom climbing over it. It should also conform to 
the specific safety considerations applied to equipment. The fence can 
also serve as a screen to reduce the force of frigid winter winds. 
Evergreen hedges and trees, along with see-through fencing, will 
help to balance the perception of size as well as to create micro- 
climatic conditions amenable to outdoor play. 



Surfacing Textures 

A variety of surfacing textures should be provided. Play should be 
possible on grassy areas, in sand, on gravel, at different heights, and 
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on surfaces that allow for the use of wheeled toys. As sand can be 
used as both an impact-absorbing material and as a play material, it is 
important to select the appropriate grade of sand for specific use and 
to contain it according to its function. A hedge or similar windscreen 
can serve to prevent the sand from being blown or carried over the 
entire site. Other materials that have been used as impact-absorbing 
surfacing include granulated pine bark, rubber matting/ and shred- 
ded rubber. Such materials should be selected on the basis of a 
thorough analysis of the site, the age of the users, and the test 
reliability for absorbing falls from equipment. Sand continues to be 
the mo'it frequently used surfacing material under swing structures, 
sliding structures, and climbing equipment (32.16 percent in the 
National Survey). 

Nature 

Nature is at risk of disappearing from the daily life experiences of 
young children growing up in urban North American settings. The 
competing forces for land use and the development of revenue- 
generating space make it exceedingly difficult to design playgrounds 
with an abundance of natural materials. The climatic conditions of a 
play space can be affected by the presence of trees, bushes, and 
hedgerows, and a variety of nontoxic vegetation, including edible 
fruit-bearing bushes, can also serve to enhance the curriculum. 
Unfortunately, the National Survey confirms that the majority of 
playgrounds do not include trees, either to deflect the wind or to 
serve as part of the play structure. In fact, the survey revealed that 
only 9.91 percent of the 276 centers with designated sand play a »as 
indicated that they were separate from the other play areas. An area 
for digging, a pile of either soil or sand, or a more generous garden 
a^-ea where children could dig and plant to their heart's content were 
reportedly very scarce, as was the availability of water play. It appears 
that much work has to be done to convince the responsible adults of 
the need to provide these essential curriculum materials in the 
outdoor classroom. 

Design Perspectives 

The variety of play experiences and materials that have been sug- 
gested for the development of the outdoor classroom prompts us to 
propose a design framework based on zones (Esbensen, 1980, 1987). 
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One can choose from a variety of zone frameworks to organize the 
playground. Frost and Klein (1983) proposed that the playground be 
organized in zones based on four forms of play: physical.^ soda!/ 
dramatic, and cognitive. In 1978, the CMHC published Ptey Spaces for 
Preschoolers, prepared by Hill, Esbensen, and Rock, in which it was 
proposed that the playground should be organized according to four 
categories of developnricnt* emotional, intellectual/ social, and phys- 
ical. Esbensen (1980) illustrated the application of this zoning/ and 
many landscape architects and playground designers worked with 
these frameworks. As a result of the many applications of the 
four-zone framework, a more detailed framework evolved sped^cally 
for use in the design of an outdoor environment for an early 
childhood education center. Seven different zones were proposed to 
provide a way of conceptualizing the layout of the play space 
(Esbensen, 1987). Each of the zones accommodates play materials and 
equipment to facilitate the range of play experiences that most 
stimulate young children. With the aid of this desigh framework, the 
designer can set the stage for play and introduce a range of loose play 
materials to complement and enhance the play value over the course 
of the year. The seven zones suggested to help conceptualize the 
space use are: transition, manipulative/creative, projective/fantasy, 
focal/social, social/dramatic, physical, and natural elements. 

Transition Zone 

The area immediately outside the building is referred to as the 
transition zone. It serves essentially as an area where children have 
an opportunity to look out onto the space, assess their options, and 
make choices. The zone is low-key in character, providing relatively 
quiet activities such as easel or table painting and play opportunities 
with clay, a water table, and/or some wheeled toys ready for use. The 
zone serves to enable children to make the move from indoors to 
outdoors at their own pace. As with all zone elements, the transition 
zone may partially overlap with others, most probably with the 
following three. 

Manipulative/Creative Zone 

The play behaviors observed in this zone are characterized by 
relatively quiet and concentrated activities, and the materials pro- 
vided support such play behaviois. The outdoor manipulative/ 
creative materials could include clay, plasticine, play dough, and 
paints, as well as such equipment as a water table, easels, and a 
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carpentry bench for woodworking outdoors. These materials, when 
available outdoors, provide young children with additional opportu- 
nities for creative expression and concentration. 

Projective/Fantasy Zone 

A separate sand area, sandbox, or sand table that allows children to 
mix sand and water and to use small objects to pretend and project 
their ideas can enhance thebr play. Attention to detail in providing 
small wooden or plastic vehicles and animals, cartons, containers, 
spoons, small shovels, and tuckets will also influence the quality of 
the play expedience in this zone. A range of more elaborate design 
ideab is possible for this area — for example, a water pump siti«ated on 
a small mound from which water can cascade down into the sand/ 
water area or a water wheel adjacent to ♦he sand area. There are many 
options for projective/fantasy play in a relatively quiet concentrated 
area. 



Focal/Social Zone 

An area where teachers and children can quietly sit together, talk, 
and observe the activities going on around them should be provided 
in a relatively central place on the site. In a f >rmal design, one could 
imagine a small, raised gazebo with a round table and stools 
accommodating both children and adults. In a more informal design, 
one could imagine a round table centrally positioned near a shady 
tree. A couple of single-seat rockers or loose rocking chairs could be 
placed adjacent to the table (within a safe distance). This zone offers 
children an opportunity to observe without any obligation to take part 
in the more active play. It also enables the more withdrawn, shy, or 
new child to gradually become interested in participating in the play 
activities. 



Social/DraiT.?tic Zone 

This zone can be aeveloped either in a formal architectural way or in 
a non-structured way. The designer may choose to set up a small 
village with small-scale play houses and stores furnished with tables 
and benches; this will enable the children to engage in parallel, 
associative, or cooperative play activities. Large hollow blocks and 
boards, along with dress-up clothes, household utensils, and other 
such props, can serve to enhance the quality of play in either a formal 
or a non-structured environment. Proximity to a wheeled toy path- 
way, with a parking area for tricycles and wagons, along with a water 
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faucet or fountain, will have a striking impact on the quality of the 
•'^matic play activities. The surface in this zone could be either grass 
or sand, but if the play houses are built up as on a "creative 
playground" play structure, sand is the recommended surfacing 
material for the zone. 

Physical Zone 

This zone should provide opportunities for running, climbing, roll- 
ing, sliding, and balancing. A site that has been landscaped to 
provide a variety of topographical changes— mounds, small hills, 
trees, bushes, and/or tree stumps — can help to provide a number of 
motor challenges for children to dodge around, over, and behind. In 
addition, the zone should provide fixed equipment to enable them to 
swing, slide, and climb. The materials in this zone take up consider- 
able space and the activities generate active and rambunctious 
behaviors; therefore the zone should be situated at some distance 
from the quieter activity zones. 

Natural Elements Zone 

It has already been noted that nature is at risk of disappearing from 
the daily life experiences of children. It is desirable to provide natural 
elements— trees, bushes, flowers, grass, sand, and water — through- 
out the outdoor play environment. In order to complement these 
natural elements, a more defined garden area should be provided. 
This will enable young children to plant, water, and weed their own 
garden and to reap the benefits of the harvest. The garden plots 
should be easily accessible and set out in such a way as to minimize 
the chance of children accidentally walking or running over the 
vegetation. The garden plot should be close to a water source and a 
storage shed for garden tools. 

A non-structured area to allow children to dig in piles of dirt should 
also be planned for on the site. Likewise, areas with tall grass and 
wild flowers will encourage a variety of insects and birds to visit the 
yard. A wide variety of natural elements can only serve to enhance 
the overall quality of the play and learning experiences in the outdoor 
classroom. 

Perspectives on Zonas 

The zone framework has been u-^ed by designers of playgrounds for 
young children, early childhood educators, and researchers to con- 
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ceptualize the layout of the various play elements on a site. Designers 
of playgrounds begin their work by undertaking a thorough assess- 
ment of the site, measuring the perimeter, and analyzing the surface 
materials, climatic and sun-shade conditions, and the relationship of 
surrounding buildings to the potential playground. Once this analy- 
sis is complete and the client has been consulted, the designer and tiie 
client proceed to lay out the various zones and to evaluate them in 
accordance with the stated curriculum objectives and the site assess* 
ment. In this way, teachers of young children become involved as one 
of the clients in the design process and their views of play help to 
determine the initial focus given to the outdoor play environment. 
Thus, the quality of the outdoor play environment is directly related 
to the interest and importance given to it by the early childhood 
educators. Playgroimd design consultants also play an important 
role. However, if teachers think of the outdoors as merely a space to 
allow children to let off steam and/or to allow the teachers themselves 
to get a break from interacting with the children, then the sites will 
not be developed as proposed in this chapter. 

Researchers have used the framework to develop assessment tools 
and to guide observation of play patterns on the playground, and 
teachers hav^ used the framework to help plan their activities. Zoning 
the play area serves to facilitate the organization of the space in such 
a way as to incorporate the developmental needs of young children, 
safety considerations such as size and surfacing of areas, and the 
learning opportunities available. The design perspective that utilizes 
a zone framework, whether it be a four- or seven-zone model, 
provides the flexibility for teachers to elaborate on each zone by 
introducing new components to each area over time. They can group 
play areas by analyzing ihe kinds of activities occurring in the zones 
and thus determine whether such activities are compatible with the 
stated objectives. 

If the outdoor play environment is to provide safe and challenging 
play and learning opportunities, it is not enough to give attention 
only to the design and organization of the site. Attention must also be 
given to the furniture and playground equipment selected for the 
different zones. With good design and proper furnishings and careful 
and regular maintenance, the early childhood outdoor classroom will 
be a good place for children and adults to enjoy interacting with each 
other and the materials. 

The attention given to designing and organizing the space for play 
will permit teachers to focus their attention on enhancing the quality 
of the experiences available in the child care seating. Quality time in 
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a quality environment produces quality early childhood experiences 
and serves to improve the standard of professional practice. 



The National Survey of Playground Equipment in Preschool Centers 
is based on the assessment of 349 preschool centers located in 31 
states. Some of the results presented by the survey are alarming, and 
others are reassuring. 

First, if we are concerned with the need to provide natural elements 
in the playground, it is alarming that, as previously indicated, 85 
percent of the centers had no garden area and that 88 percent of the 
centers did not include trees either as part of the play setting or as 
natural windbreaks. Furthermore, it is discouraging that relatively 
few centers provided water and that only about 10 percent of the 276 
centers with designated sand play areas provided these as separate 
areas. 

Among the items relating specifically to good professional practice, 
and less to the playground design component, is the section of the 
survey concerning loose parts, such as wheeled toys and manipula- 
tive materials. It is alarming to find that only about half of the centers 
provided a range of manipulative materials. Only 19 percent provided 
wooden building blocks, and the only indication of woodworking or 
carpentry materials is found in 'the portable materials survey, which 
reveals that only 22 carpentry tools were recorded in the entire survey 
(.06 per center). Art materials and gardening tools represent 1.83 
percent and 1.94 percent respectively of all poi. '^le equipment 
— hardly a good sign that the outdoor play environment is being used 
to enhance essential living and learning experiences for young 
children. Other loose parts, such as wheeled toys, were available in 
only about 50 percent of the centers. 

The sections of the survey focusing on the materials necessary to 
support the equality of play activities for young children provide 
results indicating great shortcomings in the field. If we attempt to find 
more encouraging results by looking at the other provisions for play 
in Section 1 of the survey, we are disappointed. In the 349 centers 
only 118 tables were provided. As we do not know how many tables 
were in each of the centers, it is impossible to determine what 
percentage of centers provided tables. However, tables did account 
for 4.42 percent of the other play provisions in the playgrounds. 
Again, this is hardly encouraging. The variety of equipment and 
other materials listed in the survey is not impressive In terms of 
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absolute numbers or in terms of the percentage of equipment 
available. The materials and equipment identified as most supportive 
of the transition, manipulative/creative, projective/fantasy, focal/ 
social, social/dramatic, and natural elements zones were unfortu- 
nately rarely provided in this sample of preschool playgrounds. 
When these results are compared with the design recommendations 
presented earlier in this chapter, it becomes very dear that there is 
room for much improvement in the field. 

An attempt to ascertain whether or not the physical zone was more 
adequately furnished required cross-analysis of various sections of 
the survey. In general, it appears that all centers provided swings, 
slides, and some form of climbing equipment. Almost all centers had 
grassy areas for running and organized games. Indeed, it appears the 
equipment that most encourages gross motor activity was numeri- 
cally well represented in the 349 centers. Although it was ascertained 
that 55 percent of the centers provided 10 feet between equipment, 
the quality of their placement on the site, their complementarity to 
other materials, and their play value cannot be determined from the 
survey. However, some conclusions can be reached on the relative 
quality of the equipment. For example, of the 1,046 pieces of climbing 
equipment identified, 44 had head entrapment openings of between 
4^2 and 9 inches. Another 29 percent had openings of between 7 and 
11 inches on hand holds or foot supports (ladders, steps). Depending 
upon the specific height, depth, and angle of these openings, they 
may or may not constitute a hidden hazard. Likewise, the fact that 61 
percent of all climbing equipment had guard rails around the highest 
platforms would not preclude the risk of falls. Indeed, if the guard 
rails consist of a single horizontal bar, connected above the platform 
and with a clear opening of between 18 and 28 inches, then children 
between the ages of two and five years could fall off the equipment 
from a sitting position. Such information is not available in the survey 
but would be helpful in subsequent studies. The surfacing material 
found under 33 percent of climbing equipment with an average 
maximum height of 5 feet 4 inches was sand. Fortunately, only f 5 
percent of surfacing found under climbing equipment was gravel, 
asphalt, or conaete. 

Swings averaged more than one per center {z total of 554, or 1.58 
per center), with an average of 2.62 swing s'jats per center. Only 60 
swings, or 11 percent, had barriers around the swing structures to 
prevent children from running into and colliding with the swings. 
Furthermore, 44 percent of the surveyed centers provided unaccept- 
able surfacing r^aterials underneath the swings. These preliminary 
observations inv. ate that there is still a great need for education on 
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the issues of safety and on ways to reduce acddents in playgrounds 
for young children. 

Sliding structures were also very common in the playgrounds 
surveyed. Only 50 percent had deceleration chutes to enable children 
to get off the end of the slide slowly. Only 34 percent of 531 pieces of 
sliding equipment had sand as a surfacing material, while 40 percent 
of the surfacing material was clearly unacceptable. While 21 percent 
of the slides were wide enough to accommodate more than one child 
sliding side-by-side at the same time, no information was available as 
to the protective siding on these or on the single-child slides. Did they 
have a 3- to 6-inch siding along the sliding surface to prevent children 
from falling off? How many of the slides were attached to climbing 
equipment? Did they have an enclosed "take-off' platform, making it 
virtually impossible for a child to fall? These are some of the 
additional questions that need to be asked in future studies and that 
could help to ascertain the extent to which attention has been given 
to safety and to quality in the design of playground equipment. 

There are a number of other questions that should be considered in 
future surveys: (a) Is the equipment made of wood, steel, aluminum, 
plastic, or other material? (b) How is the equipment anchored in the 
ground? (c) How are the component parts fastened? (d) Is color used 
on the equipment? If so, which colors and how are they applied? (e) 
Are there movable parts on the equipment? If so, what are they and 
what is their purpose? (f) How is the surfacing material maintained? 
For example, if it is pea gravel, is it soft or compressed? 

These are specific questions concerning the safety of playground 
eqr/pment; many others should be raised regarding the scale, den- 
sity, and play value of playground equipment. However, the Na- 
tional Survey is an excellent example of how the research community 
is interested in gathering data and evaluating the quality of play- 
ground equipment in preschool centers in the United States. More 
studies are needed, as their results will enable the practitioners and 
research community to collaborate to make certain that professional 
practice improves dramatically in the next decade. 



The National Survey has served tc demonstrate that many flaws can 
be found in the design of playgrounds for young children. The lack of 
attention to detail in the design and construction of playground 
equipment continues to make the play environment dangerously 
unpredictable for young children. The statistics on play equipment 
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and surfacing materials in the playgrounds surveyed raise additional 
questions for future research, but it is clear that design flaws and 
hidden hazards are to be found both on the equipment and on the 
surface under much of the equipment. 

The design of playgrounds is a complex process involving knowl- 
edge and input from early childhood educators, psychologists, land- 
scape architects, playground designers, parents, and engineers. It is 
a process that also benefits from the knowledge and research of 
scientists interested in the biosciences, preventative medicine, and 
the analysis of anthropometrical data to establish human factors 
criteria for the design of equipment for young children. It is fair to 
state once again that "planning comfortable, safe, and stimulating 
early childhood playgrounds is more than child's play. It is a 
dimension of the early childhood program that must not be over- 
looked or left to a later date. The design of the outdoor learning 
environment is as important to the establishment of an early child- 
hood program as are the other elements— staff, materials, and philo- 
sophical orientation of the curriculum. The hazardous playgrounds 
which have prevailed in the past— bad surfacing, incorrect scaling, 
excessively high structures, poor construction methods, and lack of 
maintenance-— must not be repeated in the conung years" (Esbensen, 
1987). 

The 1989 survey of preschool playground equipment indicates that 
we have much work to do through preservice education programs for 
new early childhood educators and through inservice education for 
practicing teachers of young children. There is a need to increase 
awareness and knowledge of the outdoor environment as a place not 
only to provide opportunities for children to become involved in 
physical exercise but also to increase their knowledge of and contacts 
with nature and explore play and learning situations that serve to 
enhance their personal well-being. Playground designers and manu- 
facturers also appear to need more education. Critical analysis and 
research on the environments we create for young children will, over 
time, help us to solve some of the problems overlooked in the past. 
"The attention we pay to the overall site, the furnishings, the 
relationship of the site and the equipmerd to the curriculum, and the 
opportunities for dynamic interaction between children and adults 
will all contribute to the provision of high-quality early childhood 
programs" (Esbensen, 1987). 
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Infant-Toddler Playgrounds 

Sue C. Wortham 



Infants and toddlers have always enjoyed being outside in the natural 
environment. Before they are able to move about on their own, babies 
are taken outdoors in a pram or stroller or placed on a pallet to 
exercise when the weather permits. Infants who are able to aeep or 
crawl soon find much in nature to intrigue their curiosity. Toddlers 
expand their exploration into a wider area under the constant 
supervision of an older child or adult. A sandbox and swing are 
available in many backyards to extend the possibilities for toddler 
play. 

Playgrounds designed for infants and toddlers in a setting outside 
the home appeared in the United States shortly after the turn of the 
twentieth century. In 1908 Emil Bonner built a playground for 
neighborhood children in New York that included wooden cradles for 
babies Qones, 1925). In 1926 it was reported that there were toddlers 
comers at large playgrounds in Washington, D.C. (Playground, 1926), 
and the first of a series of "tot-lots'' were opened in Philadelphia by 
1929 (Playground, 1931). 

In recent decades babies have increasingly been placed in out-of- 
home care as mothers have entered the work force. Those who are 
involved with settings that provide care for infants have needed to 
consider how to include provisions for infants and toddlers within the 
outdoor play ^environment. 

This chapter, devoted to infant and toddler playjrround design, 
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addresses that concern. The national survey of preschool play envi- 
ronments has included the collection of data on infant and toddler 
play areas. In addition to reporting the status of infant and toddler 
play opportunities within preschool playgrounds, the issue of appro- 
priate design of infant-toddler playground facilities will be discussed. 
The following questions will be addressed. How do changing devel- 
opmental levels affect how infants and toddlers play? How do infants 
and toddlers benefit from outdoor play? What do iriants and toddlers 
need from the play environment in an outdoor setting? Finally/ how 
are playgrounds for infants and toddlers different from those de- 
signed for older preschool children and how should the playground 
be designed to meet the unique needs of infants and toddlers? The 
first topic of discussion will be how infants and toddlers develop with 
implications for how they engage in play concurrent with their stages 
of development. 

Relationship Between Development and 
Play 

Literature on children's development and play frequentiy poses the 
question of why children play and how play facilitates development. 
These questions are equally relevant for infants and toddlers during 
the first three years of life. McCall (1980) proposed that two ideas 
predominate as to why children play. One reason is that through play 
the child learns about objects and social relations. Play also provides 
a safe and relaxed context where the child can explore objects and 
social relationships. 

Basic to the understanding of the relationship between play and 
development is the phenomenon of the reciprocal nature of the 
relationship. Vedeler (1986) explained how the work of Piaget (1%2) 
and Erikson (1963) contributed to an understanding of how play and 
development interact. At the same time that play, imitation, and 
social interaction are central to the child's development during the 
first two years of life, they are also prerequisites for further develop- 
ment. Vedeler explained that through observation of infant and 
toddler play one can discover sequences and characteristics of devel- 
opment that give clues to the level of development the child has 
reached, what the child is interested in, and how the child can be 
motivated to learn. If the adult understands how play, imitation, and 
social interaction develop, much can be learned about the child's 
abilities and competence. 
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The play of infants and toddlers can also be described from a more 
developmental approach. Envelopment during the first three years 
can be studied through physical development social development 
and cognitive development. Because it is difficult to separate devel- 
opment from play, the interaction between the two can be organized 
into motor play, object play, and social play Qohnson, Ouistie, & 
Yawkey, 1987). 

Infant Development and Play 

The child is wonderfully prepared for active learning from birth. 
Children approach the world with all senses open, all motors run- 
ning—the world is an invitation to experience. Their job is to develop 
and test all their equipment, make sense of the confusing worid of 
people and things and unseen mysterious forces and relationships like 
gravity, number, and love. (Greenmaa 1988, p. 30) 

Piaget (1962) perceived that play provides the vehicle for the infant 
to be able to make sense of the world. Through play the infant could 
advance to more sophisticated ways of achie\ang that under5,tanding. 
The infant explores to learn about the world, and plays because it is 
pleasurable to make an impact or have an effect on the surrounding 
environment (Weisler & McCall, 1976). A first effort at play occurs 
when the newborn baby uses senses and available physical resources 
for play such as engaging in mouth play by bubbling saliva on the 
lips. 

Physical development during the first year is focused on gaining 
control over the body. During the first three months infants learn to 
lift their heads. Within the next three months they can achieve and 
maintain a sitting position. During the second sb< months babies 
begin to crawl, stand, and perhaps take their first steps (Vedeler, 
1986). At first, infants play with their body parts. As they achieve 
mobility they use their emerging physical abilities to explore the 
environment. Play allows the baby not only to master physical skills 
but also to enjoy using them after they have been mastered (Johnson, 
Christie, & Yawkey, 1987). 

Infants engage in social play at a very early age. From birth the 
infant is a social person. By sb< weeks of age they attempt to establish 
eye contact with the mother (Vedeler, 1986). Early interactive games 
with caregivers such as peek-a-boo not only teach the infant about 
alternating turns but also introduce the infant to communication skills 
and make believe (Johnson, Christie, & Yawkey, 1987). 

6U 
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Play with objects is related to cognitive development as well as to 
social development. Object play also has a role in the child's ability to 
engage in symbolic play. Play with objects begins when the caregiver 
attracts the newborn's attention with a rattle or toy. When in the crib, 
infants learn that they can have an effect on a crib toy such as a mobile 
by kicking and waving their arms. Once they can grasp a toy, object 
play becomes more deli'^^rate. The infant's play with objects begins 
with simple exploration. The child explores the object to understand 
it, then manipulates it to find out what can be done with it (McCime; 
1986). 

Object play facilitates symbolic play. Piaget's practice play is a first 
step when the child uses repetitive motor actions and simple manip- 
ulation of objects. When the infant demonstrates by gestures that the 
meaning is familiar, symbolic play is emerging (McCune, 1986). 
Symbolic play can be engaged in when the infant understands that 
one object can represent another. In the beginning stages of symbolic 
play objects are needed for pretend play to occur. The symbolic play 
is taken from the child's own experiences. 

At the end of the first year the infant has achieved physical mobility 
and can explore a larger environment. Social interactions with others 
have established a foundation for more complex forms of social play. 
The ability to use toys for play has facilitated both cognitive develop- 
ment and social play. 

There is evidence that individual differ? i;ces in play can be identi- 
fied between 6 months and 12 months. The physical environment has 
an effect on the quality of infant play. Caruso (1988) s ummarized 
reser ch on the effect of early environment on infar.t play and 
reported that infants in less stimulating environments explored less. 
Further, the exploration was of a lower quality. Studies found that the 
social and physical responsiveness of the environment were the most 
important factors in the quality of the exploratory play of infants. 

Toddler Development and Play 

Neither infants nor preschoolers, toddler? are hiriously becoming; 
increasingly mobile, autonomous, social, thoughthil creatures with 
language and insatiable urges to test and experiment. (Greenman, 
1988, p. 52). 

During the second and third years, refinement and advances in 
development enable the toddler almost unlimited opportunities to 
expand the possibilities for play. Once the infant attains mobility by 
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walking, toddlerhood begins. The ability to engage in exploratory 
play that began in infancy evolves in a continuous progression that 
follows a sequence. Belsky and Most (1981) conducted a comprehen- 
sive study that enabled them to describe the sequence of exploratory 
play behaviors in infants between the ages of 7 Vi months and 21 
months. Developmental progression began with mouthing and sim- 
ple manipulation of objects followed by play with objects that was 
functionally correct. After functional play came relational play and 
then functional and relational play combined. At this point the 
earliest form of pretend play could begin. The sequence of pretend 
play included pretend with the self and then pretend with others. 
These researchers demonstrated how learning and development are 
integrated in play, and the sequence or progression in skills involves 
more sophistication in cognitive development. 

In all categories of development and play, toddlers are progressing 
from focus on self to inclusion of others in play activities. They are 
evolving from an egocentric view of the world to a more prosodal 
position. As they become more aware of the thoughts and feelings of 
their peers, they are gradually becoming able to be a part of a play 
group. In motor play, object play, and social play, they are develop- 
ing skills in the abilit/ to interact with others. 

During the second year motor development is continuous. The 
toddler is rapidly developing both gross- and fine-motor skills. In 
addition to improving walking skills, they are learning to step up and 
down and run (Johnson, Christie, & Yawkey, 1987). Fine motor skills 
are also advancing as they engage in grasping, putting objects in 
containers, dumping toys, and carrying more than one object at a 
time. Motor play occurs with objects, people, and natural and 
man-made features that promote physical activities. 

Toddler object play becomes more complex. Toddlers are able to 
play with more than one toy at a time. Simple pretending can be used 
with objects. The toddler increasingly is able to use objects to 
substitute for other objects (Piaget, 1962). Fein (1975) described how 
symbolic play moves from simple to complex. In early make-believe 
play, realistic objects are needed to facilitate pretense and imagina- 
tion. With more experience in pretend play, less realistic objects allow 
the child to be more innovative. 

Progress in object play partially depends upon the child's develop- 
ment in language and social skills. Language development parallels 
progress in symbolic play. Simple pretending begins at about 8 
months and reaches its most complex form by about 30 months. 
Language development also progresses rapidly during the second 
and third years. Studies of the relationship between language devel- 
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opment and symbolic play development determined a strong corre- 
lation between the two. Children who learned language early en- 
gaged in more representational play than other children. As 
development ii the two continued, the correlation was consistent 
(McCune-Nicolich & Bruskin, 1982). 

It IS in social play where the interaction of development and play is 
the most significant. Object play, motor play, and symbolic play are 
all affected by the progress of ihe child's social development, and 
social play is likewise facilitated by proi^ress in object play, motor 
play,, and symbolic play. 

Social development has been described in stages as the infant and 
young child increasingly are able to play with oihers. Parten (1932 
described stages of social play to include solitary, parallel, associative, 
and cooperative play. Infants and toddlers were thought to engage in 
solitary and parallel play, they pnmarily play by themselves or 
alongside others. Those who have studied toddK • play have refined 
the understanding of the social levels of toddler play. Cherry (1976) 
explains that toddlers who appear to be engage^ *n parallel play are 
realiy playing with each other. The toddlers are interacting using 
body language Because the toddlers are ha^'ing their first experiences 
in playing with their peers, they are learning how to socialize with 
them by indirect communication. 
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Research supports this explanation vhat parallel play in two- and 
three-year-olds is a bridge to social play rather than a developmental 
stage. Studies of toddler play demonstrated ^hat they went from 
solitary to group play. Parallel play was used as a transient adjust- 
ment to a sodal situation Qohnson & Ershler, 1982). 

The nonmobile infant is severely limited in the ability to relate to 
other infants; however, once mobility has been attained it is possible 
to iiutiate social interactions. The toddler can both initiate and retreat 
from sodal play. The first attempts at social interaction involve the 
use of toys. Because a toy is predictable and a peer is not, the toddlers 
will use toys as the medium of contact (McCall, 1980). The mediating 
role of toys as mechanisms of social interaction has been described as 
"social butter" because of their use to faci^tate social play (Johnson, 
ChrisHe, & Yawkey, 1987). 

Toddlers may tlrst alternate in using a toy. A child observes another 
child playing with an attractive toy. When the toy is discarded, the 
child picks it up and plays with it. Two toddlers may both reach for 
a toy and end up in a struggle for possession. A toddler may offer u 
toy to another child. A child may watch another child play with a toy 
and later imitate the play behaviors that were observed. Mutual 
imitation is engaged in as, toddlers learn that they can influence each 
other. Advanced use of toys occurs when the \oddler plans a play 
activity with a toy and watches the play partner while carrying out the 
activity to see what the partner's reaction will be (McCall, 1980). 

Development plays a major role in the play of infants and toddlers. 
While infants are born with resources for play, the first three years of 
development result in a vast array of skills and competencies that can 
be used for play. In the next section the relationship between 
infant-toddler play and how the outdoor plav environment affects 
that play will be discussed. There are benefits infants and toddlers 
from playing outside. They have play needs mat should be provided 
on their own playground. These needs and benefits are consideied 
along with developmental capabilities when the infant-toddler play- 
scape is designed and constructed. 



Infant-Toddler Play and the Play 
Environment 

What is significant or different about outdoor play for infants and 
toddlers? Why \s it important for babies have opportunities for 
outdoor play in addition to indoor play? Many caregivers in group 
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Figure 6.2. Infants and toddlers enjoy equipment with wheek, sound ele- 
ments, and chutes that can be acted upon. 



settings question the need to take babies outdoors, v^^hen toys and 
equipment needed for infant and toddler play are readily available in 
the indoor play area. The inconvenience of taking babies outside is 
alsj a factor that is frequently mentioned by infant caregivers. 

There are many things babies can learn from playing outdoors. 
Experiencing the natural environment is different from living and 
playing inside a building. Some of the features of the natural 
environment can include climate changes, landscape characteristics, 
openness, v^^ildlife, and the putdoor activities of people (Greenman, 
1988). Miller (1989) described outdoor sensory experiences that allow 
babies to learn about the world to include the -»un, shadows, wind, 
birds, butterflies, and textures such as grass. 

When considering the outdoors, another distinction needs to be 
made between the natural environment and man-made environ- 
ments. Tuan (1978) proposed that young children have an innate 
kinship with nature. He described the man-made environment as 
inanimate as corr^ared to the natural environment, which is both 
animate and inanimate. In an increasingly urban society, children 
have fewer opportunities to experience nature. Urban children are 
surrounded by man-made environments with occasional natural 
environment elements included. Tuan explained that children 
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around the world enjoy basic earth substances such as water, clay, 
and sand. Children need to climb trees and slide down slopes in an 
unstructured environment that is not possible in "manicured" spaces 
in cities. 

The outdoor environment also contributes to infants' and toddlers' 
sense of self. The child's experiences with rooms, clothes, and 
playthings contribute to their understanding of their identity. Pro- 
shansky and F^ibian (1987) believe that environmental locations such 
as indoor spaces and outdoor places that provide environmental 
experiences contribute to the child's definition of identity. The 
settings that constitute daily life become part of the individual's 
self-identity with a place. 

The outdoor play environment also has an influence on the child's 
play. Darvill (1982) discussed children's play as being affected by 
toys, play equipment, and other people, as well as the spatial density 
or social density of the play area. Darvill suggested that researchers 
should not only be aware of the effects of the setting on children's 
play but also be aware of possible effects of the environment beyond 
the play setting. 

Infants and toddlers are learners through their senses. Experiences 
in outdoor play spaces contnbute to their recognition of their position 
in space and their relationship to space. Cherry (1976) proposed that 
babies develop a sense of laterality and kinesthesia, as well as large 
and small muscle control and eye-hand coordination, through play. 
These developmental skills are acquired in ir.door and outdoor play 
activities; nevertheless, the outdoor play spact with its openness and 
freedom of movement enhances these areas ol development. 

Infant and toddler development and play are affected by the 
environment where they play. The ou*^door playground has unique 
qualities that cannot be duplicated indoors. Infants and toddlers learn 
about nature and their relationship to nature by experiencing outdoor 
play in a natural Sviting. Their sense of their own identity and their 
relationship to space and place is also learned through outdoor play. 
Designers of infant-toddler playgrounds should understand how 
these factors affect the benefits that babies receive from playing 
outside. 

InfanModdler Playground Design 

The design of an infant-toddler playground must combine an under- 
standing of child development and the relationship between devel- 
opment and play with an awareness of how the outdoor play area 
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must bfc organized with the unique needs of that age group in mind. 
A good infant-toddler playground is not a scaled-down commercial 
climbing structure located at one corner of a preschool playground. It 
is not a collection of plastic seesaws, slides, and playhouses scattered 
about on a small outdoor space covered with artificial turf. Kritchev- 
sky and Prescott (1969) reported that playyards they studied that 
served younger children were generally less interesting than those 
designed for three- and four-year-olds. They also described problem 
playground design as resulting from elements that were pleasing to 
adults but not very useful to children. 

An effective intant-toddler playground combines developmentally 
appropriate features with a natural environment that promotes motor 
play, social play, and object play. The design must consider what 
infants and toddlers need from the play environment to be able to 
benefit from outdoor play, Environmental design results from relat- 
ing the child's developmental level into provisions for good outdoor 
play experiences. 

The playscape dt^sign should combine the child's need for sensory 
experiences and experiences in the natural environment. A combina- 
tion of natural and m.in-made elements can incorporate opportunities 
for sensory exploration. Pathways with different surfaces and tex- 
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tures, play structures with a variety of elements that can be physically 
acted i.pon, and items such as wind chimes or colored banners are 
man-made design components that are sensory in nature. Natural 
environment features such as animals, plants, sand, water, and other 
opportunities for experiences with living things and landscape ele- 
ments add to the possibilities for sensory exploration. 

Outdoor motor play or movement experiences provide infants and 
toddlers with the widest range of possibilities for physical develop- 
ment. Greenman (1988) proposes that children need the physical 
challenges of reaching new heights and running wild that tl ; outdoor 
pla; ground provides. He suggests that young children, including 
toddlers, need outdoor places for swinging, sliding and rolling, 
climbing, jumping, running, throwing, kicking, traveling, riding, and 
transporting. Cherry (1976) added rocking, teeter-tottering, and 
crawling through to the list of possibilities that should be available in 
outdoor places. 

Playground components for physical play can be provided through 
both natural and man-made elements. A toddler play structure can 
contain experiences for crawling, standing, walking, stepping up and 
down, and sliding. In their study of outdoor play, Steele and Nauman 
(1985) found that mobile infants and toddlers played on structures 
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with simple slides and tunnels. Other playground features that 
encourage physical experiences are porch swings, infant swings, 
p ash and puU toys, and wheeled vehicles for riding. Natural terrain 
changes can also facilitate aawling, standing, running, jumping, and 
rolling. 

The chiJd also needs to ic^l that he/she is physicaUy powerful and 
competent. Provisions for motor play should include features that the 
child can act upon. Movable parts such as wheels, levers, pulleys, 
and chutes that can be used to drop sand or toys through, all give the 
child a sense of control over the environment. 

Toys or objects are favorite playthings for infants and toddlers. 
Objects that facilitate exploratory play, presymbolic and symbolic 
play, social play, and play with language shouTd be part oftRe 
outdoor play environment. Toys are the preferred choice of toddlers 
in outdoor play. Winter (1985) studied toddler play behaviors and 
equipment choices on an outdoor playground and found that toys, 
particularly when combined with sand, were preferred over climbing 
equipment. Indeed, toys combined with sand can become the major 
resource for play with other facilities such as play structures serving 
a supporting role. Informal observations of toddler play revealed that 
the primary activity was to use toys to transport sand to all areas of 
the play environment and deposit it in some fashion on pathways, 
swings, slides, and other structures 

Small toys and objects facilitate social interactions; however, larger 
toys have a different social role in play from smaller toys. As was 
mentioned earlier, toddlers use toys to initiate social contact. They 
show toys to each other, and interest in a toy can extend episodes of 
social play. Large, shareable toys that allow more than one child to be 
involved encourage social interactions (Mueller & Brenner, 1977). 

Toys can also enhance symbolic play. Watering cans, toy lawn- 
mowers, doll carriages, and vehicles are just some of the props that 
suggest opportunities for pretend play. Housekeep'iig equipment, 
playhouses, and cardboard boxes encourage role playing and other 
forms of symbolic play. 

In summary, the infant-toddler playscape should include develop- 
mentally appropriate features that facilitate play and development for 
children under three. It should include a balance of natural and 
man made elements that allow the child to maximize play experiences 
when outdoors. The playground structures and features should be 
uniquely geared to the developmental needs and play characteristics 
of the children served. 

Finally, the infant-toddler playground needs to be safe and secure. 

8U 
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The area must be fenced to prevent children from wandering off. In 
addition, the child will feel secure because a caregiver is nearby, but 
also from a sense that the play area is within a protective enclosure. 
Safety measures should include structures and equipment that are all 
of safe design, appropriate size, and maintained frequently. 

InfanModdler Playground Arrangement 

Spaces provided for infant and toddler outdoor play are generally 
smaller than preschool playgrounds. There are fewer facilities for 
play, and space arrangement is less complex. Greenman (1988) 
describes an area that has soft, level surfaces with good drainage. The 
small area can be transformed into a site foi infant and toddler play by 
incorporating planks, boulders, branches, tires, and fabric. Kritchev- 
sky and Prescott (1969) discussed play spaces in terms of units that 
had variety and complexity. For you. ger children, they advocated 
that some complexity is needed, but should not be too stimulating for 
them. They proposed that there should be opportunities for experi- 
ences with choice without providing too many units or variety 
beyond the coping capacity of the children. 

While Kritchevsky and Prescott used pathways in a system of 
playground layout, linking of playground elements for older children 
has also been described in terms of zones connected by areas of 
transition. This conceptualization is less appropriate for infants and 
toddlers becau se of the nature of their play. Infants and toddlers do 
not differentiate between types of play that can occur in various 
playground areas. Because mobile infants are in a continual state of 
movement and exploration, playground arrangement follows their 
style of play. The arrangement of play experiences can be pictured as 
a cellular matrix with each cell containing a major play event 
(Wortham & Wortham, 1989). The layout provides for spontaneous 
multidirectional movement that is integrated. 

Survey Results Related to Infant-Toddler 
Areas of Preschool Playgrounds 

The results of the National Survey of Playground Equipment in 
Pref chool Centers does not include tables for types and numbers of 
equipment for infants and toddlers separate from other preschool 
equipment. Information for this part of the report was sometimes 
difficult to identify. When the reliability for the survey instrument 
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was established, the reliability for that part of the survey was low in 
several categories, indicating errors could be made w Aen data were 
gathered for the survey. Another difficulty making it difficult to 
evaluate the infant-toddler equipment was that while the total 
number of children attending a preschool setting was recorded, there 
was no information on numbers of infants and todd|er$ relative to the 
number of preschool children. ' 

In spite of these inherent difficulties or weaknesses in the available 
data, it is possible to describe information about some equipnent that 
was found in infant-toddler play areas. 

Table 6.1 shows the infant-toddler percentage of total equipment 
surveyed. Rocking apparatus represented the highest percentage 
when comparedjwith preschool percentages. Swings and slides each 
represented only 20 percent of the total equipment. However, results 
of Section 1 revealed that swings and slides were the types of 
equipment most frequently found on preschool playgrounds; the two 
categories together totaled about 44 percent of all permanent equip- 
ment surveyed. It seems likely that swings and slides were also more 
frequently found on infant-toddler playgrounds than other types of 
permanent equipment. The equipment least represented on infant- 
toddler playgrounds when comparing percentages were balance 
beams, overhead ladders, fire poles, trapeze bars, and suspended 

TABLE 6.1 

Types and Percentages of Permanent Equipment Found in Infant* 
Toddler and Preschool Areas 



Infant-Toddler 
Percentage oi 
Total 
Equipment 



Preschool 
Percentage of 
Total 
Equipment 



Slides 



20 
20 
7 
6 
10 
43 
5 
9 
18 
7 
21 
14 
22 



80 
80 
93 
94 
90 
57 
95 
91 
82 
93 
79 
86 
78 



Swings 
Balance be^m 
Overhead laddprs 
Tirt/net climb»:rs 
Rocking apparatus 
Fire poles 
Trapeze bars 
Seesaws 

Suspended bridges 
Meny-gorounds 
Geodesic domes 
Monkey bars 




91 
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bridges. Since most of these are generally developmentally inappro- 
priate for young children, their absence is not surprising. 

Table 6.2 has a more consistent balance of three to one between 
preschool percentages and infant-toddler percentages of total porta- 
ble equipment. Although tricycles on infant-toddler play areas rep- 
resented only 27 percent of the total, they were probably the most 
frequently noted portable equipment in actual numbers. Tricycles 
represented 37 percent of all portable materials counted on the 
survey. Sand, wagons, barrels, boards, water, and wheelbarrows 
were also included on many infant-toddler areas (Table 6.3). 

The balance and distribution of percentages for other provisions 
tallied on preschool playgrounds was fairly consistent between 
infant-toddler and preschool areas. For infant-toddler areas water 
play had the highest comparative percentage and amphitheatres the 
lowest. Hov/ever, there were only 13 amphitheatres recorded for all 
the playgrounds surveyed. The comparison of shade structures is 
interesting in that shade structures on infant-toddler playgrounds 
represented only 11 percent of the total. Since 253 man-made shade 
struchires were tallied, you might expect that they would be present 
more frequently on infant-toddler play areas. 

Besides information presented in the tables above, the survey had 
additional information related to infant- toddler play. Section 3: Place- 
ment and Size of Equipment included information comparing equip- 



TABLE 6.2 

Types and Numbers of Portable Equipment Found in Infant-Toddlei 
and Preschool Areas 





Infarit-Tocidler 


Preschool 




Perr;8ntage of 


Percentage of 




Total 


Total 




Equipment 


Equipment 


Tricycles 


27 


73 


Loose tires 


18 


82 


Sand 


25 


75 


Wagons 


29 


71 


Barrels 


23 


77 


Loose boards 


23 


77 


Water 


34 


66 


Wheelbarrows 


30 


70 


Building materials 


24 


76 


Gardening tools 


13 


87 


Art materials 




70 


Carpentry tools 


27 


73 
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TABLE 6.3 

Types and Percentages of Other Provisions Found in Infant-Toddler 
and Preschool Areas 



Infant-Toddler 
Percentage of 
Total 
Equipment 



Preschool 
Percentage of 
Toftu 
Equipment 



Grassy areas 
Accessible water 
Separate sand play 
Hard surface area 
Shade structures 
Storage-TX)rtaWe play 
Play nous* 

Storage-maintenance 
Cars 

Digging areas 

Tables 

Trucks 

Natural area-plants 
Water play area 
Toilet facilities 
Provisions for animal care 
Boats 

Amphitheatres 



25 
20 
25 
20 
11 
19 
18 
23 

n 

VI 
21 
16 
19 
34 
24 
18 
19 
8 



75 
80 
75 
80 
89 
81 
72 
77 
73 
85 
79 
84 
81 
66 
76 
82 
81 
92 



ment for younger and older children. Surveyors recorded that almost 
half of the playgrounds (47 percent) had smaller equipment for 
younger children. Less positively, only slightly more than a third of 
the playgrounds surveyed (36 percent) had large and small equip- 
ment separated. Section 4 noted that of the 554 swing struchires, 191, 
or 34 percent were swing structures for younger children; 17 percent 
(245) of the swing ^^TUCtures had swing seats for infants and 
toddlers. 



Limitations of Survey Information 

Limitations of the reliability of data collected in the National Survey of 
Playground Equipme.it in Preschool Centers were explained previ- 
ously. In addition to the cautions that must be observed when 
interpreting the reported information related to infant and toddler 
play areas, there are other restrictions that have implications for 
understanding and using the data. 

The survey instrument used was adapted to identify and record 
some of the unique characteristics of playgrounds for preschool 
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Figure 6.5. Transporting sand is a major interest of infants and todJjers. 



children. This was necessary because the instrument was prev^iously 
used to survey public school and public park playgrounds. Even with 
modifications, there are differences between playgrounds developed 
for infants and toddlers and for children three- to six-years-old. The 
survey instrument could not identify these differences. 

It was also difficult to identify the unique characteristics of the play 
areas for the two age groups. As reported earlier, play areas for the 
two age groups were not always separate. In addition, ev^n when 
sepaiated, the simi^^n*^> between the equipment selected for both age 
groups made it difficult to identif) for whom the phy area was 
intended. At some centers different age groups used all play areas at 
different times of the day whether combined or separated. 

Another limitation of the survey instrument was that the need to 
have general descriotions of equipment precluded the possibility of 
identifying differences in materials used to construct equipment. A 
common practice in child care centers is to use plastic portable play 
equipment for infants and toddlers. Also, the survey instrument was 
not designed to identity whether equipment and materials met the 
developmental needs of infants and toddlers. Information on appro- 
priateness of size of equipment or quality of play experiences pro- 
vided by the play environment was not measured. 

( 
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Summary and Conclusions 

In spite of the difficulty in reporting survey information specific to 
infant and loddler play areas, much positive information can be 
interpreted from the data collected. First of all, preschool or early 
childhood centers are making provisions for infants and toddlers in 
some form. Some of the basic materials and equipment that are 
appropriate for babies that were found in the survey were infant 
swings, smaller equipment of various types, and provisions for sand 
and water play. Although they were not specifically identified as 
present tor infant and toddler use, the frequency of tricycles, push 
and pull toys, and small vehicles and balls indicates those toys and 
materials appropriate for infants and toddlers were available on many 
early childhood playgrounds. 

Photog«-aphs taken at some of the centers surveyed revealed the 
disparity in quality of play environments. Some locations lacked 
mmimum provisions for play, while others reflected extensive effort 
and expense. Some centers demonstrated little knowledge of devel- 
opmental play experiences for younger children, and other locations 
limited playground design to a collection of equipment and materials 
without any apparent planning for either early childhood age group. 
It is hoped that this survey of preschool playgrounds will serve as a 
stimulus to locations serving infants and toddlers to exercise careful 
and knowledgeable planning when designing outdoor play areas tor 
intants and toddlers. 



Figure 6.6. Few of the preschool playgrounds surveyed had shaded areas for 
infants and toddlers 
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Advances in Playground 
Equipment for Young 
Children 

Marshal R. Wortham 



In researching the advar as made in recent years in playground 
equipment for preschool children, play value is the most important 
and ultimate consideration, assuming safety needs are met. How- 
ever, how the equipment meets the established needs of motor 
development, fantasy play, social development, and creative play is 
tied in the commercial marketplace to pressures and expectations not 
always recognized by designers and researchers of play environ- 
ments. Although manufacturers are becoming increasingly cognizant 
of research being published about outdoor play environments that 
include safety concerns, they are also affected by materials and 
methods of large scale manufacturing. Additionally, they must also 
successfully analyze and compete in the commercial market. 

An analysis of manufactured play equipment must consider ad- 
vances in new materials, the market for the sale of equipment, 
research in the developmental parameters of equipment in learning 
situations, and play value in general, as well as concern for an 
environment that is challenging and yet relatively safe for play. This 
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analysis will consider products from the catalogs of major manufac- 
turers, some of which span over a ten-year period. Also included in 
the research are responses to a questionnaire sent to representatives 
of major companies. 

Materials 

An interview conducted with representatives of four major play- 
ground equipment companies in 1985 (Miracle Recreation Equip- 
ment, Inc., Landscape Structures, Inc./Mexico Forge, Quality Indus- 
tries, Inc., and Game Time) revealed a growing demand for dtirable 
materials as a major trend in meeting customer expectations in the 
1980s (Parks and Recreation, 1985). Durability in itself is not a problem 
given the history of outdoor equipment. Unfortunately, many tradi- 
tional pieces of equipment of galvanized structural steel pipe and 
stainless steel are still to be found on playgrounds after 30 or more 
years, even though research in play and safety has long proven them 
inadequate or dangerous in their function. The question of durability, 
although not new, apparently has gained renewed concern for at least 
two reasons: (a) the fastenings and multiple parts have made the 
structures more complex with correspondingly more things to break 
down and (b) manufacturers of steel equipment have tried to enhance 
their product posiHon in the market by pointing out its durability 
when compared to wooden structures. 

The 1960s saw the creation of play equipment addressing the 
child's need for fantasy play, a change from the heretofore exclusive 
attention to physical activity. This equipment, unlike the traditional 
seesaws, slides, merry-go-rounds, swings, and jungle gyms of past 
years, i.ecessitated a more complex material structure. There were 
roofs, side panels and rails, decks, animal heads or bodies, and other 
miscellaneous formed shapes. The inaease in parts meant an increase 
in connecting devices and a corresponding increase in the possibility 
of vandalism. Accordingly, more sophisticated connectors have 
evolved, not only to thwart vandals but also to eliminate protruding 
parts that aeate a safety hazard for children. 

Another primary technical problem was the use of color as applied 
to metal surfaces, either steel or aluminum. Three early proponents of 
^ color in playground equipment were Miracle, Mexico Forge, and 
Game Time. By 1965. these companies were applying specially 
prepared paint mixtures to structural steel surfaces and cast alumi- 
num. The use of color was mainly in the context of fantasy or 
make-believe structures. As the design of equipment tended to move 
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away from such structures, color became more an end in itself, 
applied to all metal surfaces. By the 1980s, a baked-on polyester 
powder coating of increased durability was being applied to steel 
structural parts (Landscape Structures, Inc., 1988), and a powder- 
coated paint to aluminum structures (Game Time, 1988). These new 
paints are not only long lasting, but are also free of poisonous lead 
ingredients. 

Beyond the important characteristics of aluminum alloys as light- 
weight and rust resistant, the metal could be cast into three- 
dimensional heads of animals or clowns to embellish equipment to 
create a fantasy or make-believe context (Game Time, 1976). From the 
point of play value, the manufacture of cast metal riding animals 
mounted on heavy coil or strap springs may have contributed the 
most to the play of small children because of iheir fantasy element 
and the child's self-initiated opportunity for movement. Although 
spring animals of plastic material, as weU as wood, are in use, cast 
aluminum with a powder-coated, painted surface still remains a 
durable choice in the current market. 

The most recent development of major importance to playground 
equipment has been the continuing improvement of plastics, a 
general term used in this chapter to refer to numerous chemical 
compounds developed for a myriad of uses. Plastics can be molded to 
form any desired shape, as well as rolled into long sheets. Moreover, 
color can be integrated into the material itself, along with ultraviolet 
light stabilizers. 

Before the development of stronger plastics, fiberglas reinforced 
plastics were dominant. The material is still used by Miracle Recrea- 
tion Equipment Company for slide beds supporting stainless steel 
sliding surfaces. Although stainless steel is superior as a durable 
material, slides of plastic, because of their resistance to heat absorp- 
tion, have become more popular in recent years. The primary concern 
about slides voiced by researchers in playground safety is that metal 
slides can cause serious bums in hot summer climates. Although 
plastic slides may not have the durability of stainless steel, they 
correct this safety hazard. Today, most companies include tube or 
half-tube plastic slides in their inventories. The concept, however, 
dates back to the 1960s when tube slides were made of metal or 
fiberglas. 

Outdoor play equipment can be purchased in materials as diverse 
as metal and wood or a combination of both. Metal has not affected 
play factors directly except as noted above in the use of cast 
aluminum. Among the major manufacturers currently active in the 
United States, two build exclusively wood products. TTiey are signif- 
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icant because their products do affect the play environment. 

Kompan, a Danish manufacturer, represents the tradition of Euro* 
pean wood painted play equipment that has long been ahead of 
American manufacturers, espedally in structures for very ^youhg 
children. While it was typical of American inaniifocturus tpysti^ 
physical event play structures at the begiimiiig^^ of this d^de,. 
European manufocturers were including leanting sittutioris 8u|K;as 
outdoor chalkboards and large scale abacus coimting frames, my- 




Figure 7.1. Alternate contemporary structures. 
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houses were more complex and along with other structures were 
intended for location in sand areas. These structures included shelves 
and tables to play on, as well as sand chutes and buckets on pulleys 
to carry sand or water. In short, the opportunity for manipulative 
play for toddlers was included, as well as traditional play events, 
pretend vehicles, and spring riding animals. Plastics were combined 
with paint pigments to create.' very durable surfaces for the wood, 
which was often impregnattnl with salt. Because of the planar 
characteristics of multi-ply wood, Kompan has been able to cut out 
various shapes with relative ease to create innovative structi\res for 
play. Larger shaped panels also appear to be possible compared to 
plastic panels used by other manufacturers. 

Another wood manufacturer of note is Children's Playgrounds, 
Inc. The guiding concepts in design for this company have European 
roots, although the structures are manufactured in Canada. Unlike 
Kompan with its brightly painted structures. Children's Playgrounds 
uses natural wood, the only color being in plastic slides. The 
significance of materials in this context is that wood used in this 
manner, although not as durable and long lasting as steel, allows for 
more flexibility in updating changes and in custom-built situations. 
Some specific structures made possible with this medium of material 
include a wooden pyramid, long, gently sloping ramps for handicap 
access, open-shade structures, play walls, infant play pens, and a 




Figure 7.2. Play pyramid (Children's Playgrounds, Inc.). 
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shaded infant play yard 40 feet by 20 feet built on a raised ground- 
level platform covered with rubber matting. Such extensive structures 
are not practical in a typical manufacturing situation. 

An important concept for more traditional manufacturing has been 
the modular concept, v^hich allows for relative flexibility. Landscape 
Structures, Inc. is a successful example of this idea. By making decks, 
railings, and panels conform to a rectangular grid, the total structure 
can be added on to, enlarged, and arranged relative to spare, budget, 
and specific needs. The materials used in the AdventureScapes 
system (Landscape Structures, 1988) for preschool children are plastic 
panels, plastic-coated, expanded metal-type decks, and powder- 
coated steel roofs and structural frames. In keeping with recent 
trends, slides are made of molded plastic. Plastic activity panels that 
conform to the modular grid allow for variation and, perhaps more 
importantly, change, a factor not present in most manufactured 
equipment. 

The use of materials has affected the parameters for play. Modular 
designs have provided the designer of play environments with highly 
durable and vandal-resistant structures to locate within the phy 
environment, although wood has allowed for a maximum of change 
and alternation in a long-lastmg but ultimately less durable context. 
Plastic, the material of the 1980s, has provided a lightweight, colorful, 
flexible, and safe material lending itself to multiple manufactured 
uses. The ability to apply color in a relatively permanent manner has 
increased the aesthetic appearance of play structures and provided 
childreji ,with an added sensory component to their development. 
Additionally, in response to pressures for a safer surface under 
structures, manufactured soft-fall matting continues to be developed 
to make play a safer activity. 

The Playground Equipment Market 

It is not within the scope of this analysis to ascertain the complex 
conditions which have determined the market for play equipment 
over the years. However, one must recognize in a consideration of 
changes in equipment that market factors drive manufacturing. 
Obviously, structures are not likely to be built unless they can be sold. 
The National Survey of Elementary School Playground Equipment 
(Bruya & Langendorfer, 1988) supplies at least indirect data in 
attempting to define market conditions. From that survey, as well as 
additional surveys of public parks and preschool settings, we have an 
indication of what is being purchased. One must admit, howevei, 
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that the question of which came first, the equipment made available 
(a decision of the manufacturer) or the requirements set forth by 
school systems, park administrators, or entities such as the National 
Recreation Association, remains debatable. 

Findings of the survey of elementary school playgrounds indicated 
that equipment used by parents of those conducting the survey is still 
in use on a majority of playgrounds. This traditional equipment 
includes chinning bars, swings, overhead ladders, flat slides, fireman 
poles, balance beams, monkey bars, seesaws, geodesic domes, spring 
rockers, and merry-go-rounds. Single function equipment designed 
primarily for motor development, such as those listed above, com- 
prised over 85 percent of total structures reported (Wortham, 1988a). 
The kindergarten-age child, who was included in the scope of 
Wortham's report, was often neglected in terms of appropriately 
scaled equipment and definitely in the area of developmental needs 
such as creative expression, dramatic play, social interaction, and 
building and construction play (Wortham, 1988b). Traditional equip- 
ment is still available, although linking play events together into 
improved complex multi-use structures has become prevalent in all 
major catalogs of equipment. 

Whereas the market for public school equipment has been slow to 
change, the recent surge in buUding child care centers has aeated the 
most impetus for designing innovative equipment for young chil- 
dren. Landscape Structures estimates that by 1991, the presdiool 
market wUl amount to at least 20 percent of their business (King, 
1989). The best of these centers have positioned themselves in a child 
development and educational context rather than as baby-sitting 
services. Scaling down traditional play equipment has not met this 
need. More progressive manufacturers are responding with struc- 
tures that encourage learning and creative activities. Moreover, safety 
guidelines dissenurated by the U.S. Consumer Product Safety Com- 
mission (USCPSC, 1981) have shown many traditional structures to 
be unsafe. This report, along with child injury lawsuits and costs and 
requirements for Uability insurance for private child care businesses, 
has forced manufacturers to initiate change. Even so, as reported in 
the preschool playground equipment survey, about 44 percent of 
equipment located on these playgrounds is comprised of swings and 
slides, the remainder being mostly traditional play events, including 
fireman poles and trapezes, which are inappropriate for the age 
group represented. 

In addition to child care centers, Steve King, chairman of Land- 
scape Structures, Inc., has identified other nontraditional markets for 
his products. They include corporations, hospitals, fast food chains, 
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and large retail stores (King, 1989). These markets reflect child care 
needs for employed mothers, entertamment factors to make eating 
out at a fast food restau^'i.nt a more special event, and therapy both 
for mind and body in tlie context of hospitals. 

The interview with major manufacturers in 1985 by Parks and 
Recreation magazine reflected public concerns and desires, including 
safety, relative to liability, durability (which includes minimal main- 
tenance), colorful equipment, and total physical fltness. These pres- 
sures have affected the design of structures but have not directly 
affected play value as such. The major reasons for changes in 
innovative structures have come from research by interested investi- 
gators and more enlightened purchasers. 

Research 

Although the development of new materials and the availability of 
others, the parameters set forth by purchasers, and the creation of 
new markets for play equipment have all brought about change, the 
primary agent has been continuing research inf^ play and safety 
concerns. The result of this research by educators, designers, the 
industry itself, government agencies, and professional organizations 
has been a change in philosophy toward play and child development 
and creation of standards io ginde design and manufacturing. 

In the United States, the most influential document affecting 
manufacturers has been A Handbook for Public Playground Safety, 
Volumes I and II, published by the U.S. Consumer Product Safety 
Commission in April 1981. This publication was offered as a guide 
rather than a standard and was the result of recommendations by the 
National Recreation and Park Association (draft standard, 1976) with 
assistance by the National Bureau of Standards in developing tests for 
various surfaces commonly used under play equipment. Although 
the bibliography for Volume I lists 53 wide-ranging books and articles 
on play and playgrounds published between 1965 and 1978, the focus 
of the handbook was exclusively on safety considerations in design, 
placement, and surfacing. The critical importance of safety problems 
in the design and construction of play structures and the importance 
of this one publication on facilitating and generating safety improve- 
ments cannot be overstated. Of the playground companies surveyed, 
Playworld Systems, Iron Mountain Forge, Big Toys, Quality Indus- 
'tries, and Landscape Structures/Mexico Forge, all refer to the 
USCPSC guidelines in one way or another. 
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Another standard, however, is used by Kompan and Game Time. 
Both companies carry the GS Safety Mark, wJiich is issued by the 
German Ministry of Labor and Social Affairs. This mark indicates that 
an approved testing agency has examined and assessed the equip- 
ment in accordance with the Equipment Safety Law and that the 
equipment has been constructed in compliance with the accepted 
German rules of testing (Game Time, 1989). To date, the U.S. 
government has not developed a standard that by law must be 
followed. 

Guidelines and recommendations on how children play and what 
constitutes the best environment to facilitate play have come from 
scholars and designers alike. Sutton-Smith (1985) reported that 
"research-oriented books in play across all fields from 1970 until the 
present [1985] number between 20 and 30, more than the total of such 
books from the preceding years of the twentieth century" (p. 10). This 
number can be expanded if books on the practical application of 
CTeating play environments and textbooks for education are included. 

One of the more influential students of play for preschool children 
has been Jim Greenman, whose ideas are contained in his l)Ook, 
Caring Spaces, Learning Places: Children's Environments That Work (1988). 
Another contemporary book that considers an all-inclusive approach 
to planning for play and includes an emphasis cn disabled children is 
Play for All Guidelines (1987) edited by Moore, Goltsman, and laco- 
fano. This book is in large part the result of input from educators, 
manufacturers, and designers obtained at the Stanford Conference 
organized by PLAE, Inc. in September 1986. The attendees of the 
conference were a good indication of the multiple fields and interests 
committed to improving play for children. 

Manufacturers have also been helpful in informing the public of 
advancements in play design. Some took part in the Stanford 
Conference and have been in attendance or taken part in other 
presentations by professional organizations. Some catalogs include 
information that (although part of a marketing agenda) acts to 
educate the purchaser to the role equipment serves in the play 
environment. Designer Jay Beckwith created a Play Boosters Planning 
Kit for Mexico Forge in 1982 that included basic concerns of develop- 
mentally appropriate data on play in addition to layout devices for 
planning (Mexico Forge, 1982). Landscape Structures makes a form 
available to purchasers titled "Questions & Considerations When 
Developing a Master Plan of Your Outdoor Play Space" (1988, p. 2). 
The Children's Playgrounds catalog incorporates information on play 
value in a more informal discussion format (Children's Playgrounds, 
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1988), while Iron Mountain Forge includes a "Selection Process" chart 
to facilitate decision making as to age, handicap access, play events, 
and other equipment concerns (Iron Mountain Forge, 1989). Al- 
though by no means all-inclusive, such information is very useful in 
alerting the public to parameters for play not ordinarily a part of their 
awareness. 

Play Value 

The ultimate, inclusive goals of creating play environments cannot be 
realized simply by purchasing equipment and placing it in an outdoor 
area. The context of play and its concomitant ingredient of sensory, 
cognitive, social, and sireative development require more. Just as 
buildings alone do not make a city, structures do not make a 
playground. Equipment, therefore, must be viewed as part of the 
total matrix of the play emaronment. 

While playground equipment for preschool children has been part 
of the inventory of major manufacturers for years, the structures havs 
been for the most part scaled-down facsimiles of larger pieces. 
Equipment typical of this type can be found in a 1973 catalog of the 
Recreation Equipment Corporation. The catalog includes a 5-foot 
diameter whirl with a solid platform, a 4-foot high galvanized slide, 
and toddler swings with marine plywood constructed swing seats. A 
tot swinging gate was also part of the inventorj\ Many of these pieces 
can still be found on playgrounds and in play equipment catalogs. 
They reflected what play rebearchers have termed traditional equip- 
ment. 

EXiring this same time period of the 1970s, manufacturers began to 
explore other options couching the traditional play events of climb- 
ing, sliding, anH whirling about a center point in terms of theme 
contexts, either in their total form, or at least by name. Game Time 
(1976) offered its "Circurama," the titular equivalent of a three-ring 
circus with multicolored heads of animals and clowns added to an 
interconnected metal structure. Traditional play events were at- 
tached. Quality industries (1978), by now one of many companies 
producing wood structures, made use of names for otherwise un- 
adorned connected play events such as "The Mother Lode Mine," 
"Golden Gate Bridge," "Fort Imagination," "Mississippi Riverboat," 
and numerous others. 

This tendency toward the encouragement of dramatic play and 
socialization was extended by Miracle and Jamison with its "Story- 
book Village," where "Tiny tots can see their fairy tales come to life" 
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Five-foot diameter merry-go-round. 




Four-foot-high portable slide. 



Swinging gate. 




Wooden tot swing seat. 



Figure 7.3. Typical equipment available in the 1970s for preschool age children. 
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(1976, p. 21). The complex included "Old Woman's Shoe," the 
"Cinderella Carriage/' the "Gates of Camelot/' and the "Castle 
Chute." With the addition of spring animals and a "superbug,'' the 
structures were essentially platforms for slides, fireman poles, and 
climbing events. Miracle also produced at this time its 'Totland 
Pandora" that included a fiberglas mountain v^rith slide, an "Elephant 
Slide/' a playhouse, and a fiberglas turtle. Sand play was encouraged 
with a "Sand Cratov," also constructed of fiberglas. Another product 
tied in to fiberglas technology during this period was the spring 
animal and the animal swing (Quality Industries, 1978; Game Time, 
1976). 

While the literature of play research in general increasingly called 
for more inclusive play possibilities (Moore, 1985), American manu- 
facturers were continuing to produce structures that, with the excep- 
tion of a theme or dramatic play association, remained traditional in 
their play event content. Though complex, linked structures charac- 
terized the designs for school-age children, preschool equipmen' 
remained as isolated play event structures or as one low platfom. 
with two or three activities attached. 

During the 1980s, the more progressive companies availed them- 
selves of current research in early childhood development and began 
expanding the play vvlue of structures beyond a relatively superficial 
make-believe thematic manifestation, as well as creating play events 
that sought to encourage more than gross motor development. The 
reason for this change was apparently the growth in the market 
brought about by the growing child care industry. 

In the realm of senrory, fine motor skill development and cognitive 
learning experiences, PlayDesigns and AdventureScapes have devel- 
oped numerous panels that include games, dramatic play, color 
awareness, and other manipulative activity (Landscape Structures, 
1988; Play Designs, 1990). Children's Playgrounds (1989) markets a 
structure called "Musical Hopskotch," which contains bells beneath 
foot-operated panels to create sound. The sandbox has grown from a 
simple container into a structural matrix of chutes, buckets on 
pulleys, and various table and shelf configurations to facilitate more 
creative activities (Children's Playgrounds, 1989; Kompan, 1989). 

Grounds for Play, a small company producing custom wood 
structures, builds play houses with tube "telephone" connections, 
outdoor art easels, and a "Sensory Boat," which includes sensory 
surfaces, mirrors, rotating sound cylinders, and wheels to turn 
(Grounds for Play, 1989). All of these structures contribute to a richer 
experience for children at play. 

On balance, the past ten years have seen the development of 
materials that have allowed manufacturers to enrich the play value of 
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Figure 7.4. Sensory boat from Grounds for Play (designer prototype). 

outdoor play equipment. These improvements have been encouraged 
by play research and by the growth of the child care industry. As long 
as they are augmented by landscaping, the elation of paths for 
walking and trike riding, an assortment of loose parts^for free 
exploration and construction, and a consideration of multiple spatial 
experiences, as well as visual and auditory enrichment, then contem- 
porary play structures for preschool children can be an important part 
of a true play environment. 
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Maintaining Play 
Environments: Training, 
Checklists, and 
Documentation 
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Lavv/rence D. Bruya 
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The purpose of this chapter is to deal with assessment and risk 
management. While some literature has outlined legal concerns 
(Clement, 1989) and others have provided some assessment tools 
(Bruya & Beckwith, 1985, 1988; Moore, Goltsman, & lacofano, 1987; 
Thompson & Bowers, 1989), including those in this volume, it is the 
intent of the writers of this chapter to: (a) provide a procedure for 
doing assessment, (b) outline several checklists that may be used for 
assessment, and (c) describe detailed processes for handling other 
risk management details. 
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The first section discusses ways to conduct a safety inspection. It 
highlights procedures to use to check for safe equipment configura- 
tion, emphasizes key aspects of safe installation, stresses cheddng 
maintenance of equipment and play zones, and provides information 
about evaluating specific equipment and design features. It is illus* 
trated with figures of particular pieces of equipment and with details 
of the assessment procedure. 

This general discussion of assessment procedures is followed by 
several detailed checklists with specific applications for (a) mainte- 
nance; (b) accessibility; (c) entrapment, entanglement, and piX)tru- 
sions; (d) fund raising; and (e) developmental benefits of playing on 
a play structure. 

Last, the chapter develops the documentation of risk on preschool 
structures, discussing the (a) design process, (b) purchasing process, 
(c) installation process, (d) maintenance process, (e) repair process, (f) 
injury occurrence follow-up process, (g) safety program process, and 
(h) play structure curriculum. It is illustrated with a play structure 
documentation system for files and folders. 

Readers will be introduced to ways of learning to do assessments, 
checklists to use, and a system to document the processes that the 
assessor has used. Readers can use the chapter to train administrators 
and safety personnel in order to provide a more appropriate risk 
management system. 

How to Conduct a Safety Inspection 

A builder will never be able to construct an injury free playground; no 
set of guidelines or method of constructing and installing equipment 
v^U totally prevent accidents. Children will always challenge them- 
acives and take risks. However, professionals are obliged to avoid the 
creation of special risks and to ensure that Ihe penalty for failed 
movement attempts or stunts is only a bruise or bump, rather than a 
serious injury or death. Although the U.S. Consumer Product Safety 
Commission (USCPSC, 1981) v/as careful to label its recommenda- 
tions as guidelines rather than mandatory standards, the courts have 
tended to view its documents as the applicable standard for care for 
assessing reasonable conduct in cases involving playground injuries. 

Any evaluation of a "safe" playground should include at least 
minimal guidelines. However, court findings of playground negli- 
gence have increasingly expanded beyond the USCPSC guidelines. 
Agencies and personnel responsible for policy and maintenance of 
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playgrounds have been found culpable in cases of injury for a variety 
of reasons. In fact, some of the most recent litigation regarding 
playground injuries deals with undersurfaces and the environmental 
context of equipment installation (free from hazards such as tree 
brancites or retaining walls, etc.) (Goldfarb, 1987). Thus, evaluation of 
a "safe" playground must consider not only (a) equipment features 
(as established by USCPSC) but also (b) configuration/design (are 
there adequate traffic paths and fall zone spaces?), (c) installation (is 
equipment firmly anchored and hazard free?), and (d) maintenance of 
the total play environment (are there any broken, missing, or worn 
parts or areas?). These aspects of playground safety are considered 
next. 

Checking for Safe Equipment Configuration 

Evaluating for a safe configuration or design includes looking at 
equipment adjacency, surroundings, and circulation characteristics. 
"Adjacency" refers to the relationship between equipment and other 
apparatus and/or play areas. A common problem with adjacency that 
should be checked is the so-called "dirty installation" where children 
can fall from one piece of equipment onto another instead of into a fall 
zone. AALR recommends a minimum of 10 feet distance between 
pieces of play equipment to avoid such dangers. 

Related to adjacency is the concept of safe surroundings; the play 
zone itself must be hazard free. There should be no low tree branches 
in traffic pathways or in the internal play spaces of structures, and 
other man-made structures such as walls, fences, and buildings 
should not encroach upon the integrity of the play and traffic zones. 
Also, metal equipment, most notedly slide chutes, should be installed 
in shaded areas or directionally shielded from direct sunlight. 

Circulation areas or play exclusivity zones vary depending on the 
type of equipment. Passive play equipment such as climbers don't 
require the same distance as more active apparatus such as spinners 
or swings. A safe yard will incorporate natural vegetation barriers 
into its design pathways that will steer traffic away from dangerous 
play areas such as swing bail-out zones and slide chute egress points. 
Yard designs that do not meet the criteria for safe equipment 
adjacency, surroundings, and circulation by their very design, in- 
crease the opportunity for serious injuries to occur (Burke, 1987). 
Agencies and personnel responsible for these designs can be held 
negligent for failing to address these design requirements. 
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Looking for Key Aspects of Safe Installation 

In evaluating the safety of the installation of equipment/ both the 
stability of the structures and component parts as well as the fall zone 
under and around the structure are of critical importance. First, the 
structural integrity of the apparatus should be considered v^^hen 
viev^ing from a distance. Is there any evidence of listing, sinking, 
bending, or warping of the equipment or any of its parts? Next, is the 
apparatus firmly anchored or seated into the ground? Does it move or 
sway under adult weight? What is the method of anchoring and are 
any of the anchor supports missing, broken, or protruding? Perhaps 
the most common problem with anchoring is the use of concrete 
footings to seat apparatus into the ground. Often the footings are left 
exposed above the ground and thus compromise the integrity of the 
fall zone. When the material around the fall zone area is brushed at 
the point of ground anchoring, the conaete footings or metal anchor 
parts should not be exposed. If they are visible, then the entire 
shucture should be reseated. 

The fall zone under and around the apparatus must contain an 
adequate safety surface (at least 6 inches of sand or a surface which 
meets the USCPSC 200g impact requirement) that extends an ade- 
quate distance from the play structure (generally a circumference of at 
least one and one-half the height of the structure) and is held in place 
by either a natural or man-made containment barrier. It is important 
to measure the depth of the fall zone material in several places to 
check for uniformity of coverage. Equipment installed without a fall 
zone that meets these criteria does not meet the USPCSC recommen- 
dations for an adequate safety surface. Such installations greatly 
increase the likelihood of slight injuries becoming serious ones 
(Donovan, 1987). 

Maintenance of Equipment and Play Zones 

A number of daily checks should be done, particularly during the 
active use season of a play yard. If the agency does not have a policy 
or procedure for checking the yard for garbage or debris, animal 
feces, or vandalism and for checking and ensuring adequate depth 
and uniformity of the fall zone surfaces, it is likely that other aspects 
of yard maintenance are similarly neglected. Agencies should doa - 
ment and keep records of their maintenance activities (dates a*,d 
receipts of specific repairs, retrofits, etc.) as evidence of their concern 
for the play environment (Wallach, 1988). 
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Evaluating the condition of the playground includes looking at 
specific equipment features, fall zones, and circulation pathways. A 
safely maintained yard will contain equipment that is in good repair 
and working order. Check first for the more frequent and obvious 
safety problems resulting from poor maintenance: (a) loose screws, 
bolts, or nuts; (b) broken and/or missing rails, steps, seats, handles, 
or pedals; (c) worn or rusted chains, handsets, or connecting hard- 
wood; (d) worn or frayed ropes, webbing, netting, or cables; (e) 
splintered or rotting wood; (f) worn bearings or mechanisms in 
moving parts; and (g) inadequate lubrication of moving parts or 
needed repainting of a structure. 

Last, check the maintenance of fall zones. Focus principally on the 
adequacy of the undersurface. Check the depth around all structures. 
Are raking or additional fill needed? Have materials been compacted 
down or carried away over time? This inspection should include dose 
review of all anchor points within the play space to ensure that 
footers or metal a:ichor parts have not become exposed over time 
through erosion of the surface. Finally, check the circulation path- 
ways for worn surfaces (pay particular attention to carpet or astroturf- 
like materials, if used) and the condition of all retaining walls, 
barriers, or vegetation surrounding play equipment to ensure that 
they are still functional and safe. 

Evaluating Specific Designs and Features 

Evaluating equipment design is more complicated in the preschool 
environment than for other types of playgrounds due to the propen- 
sity of homebuilt structures. Many well-intentioned parents or day 
care providers have spent a weekend or two constructing some very 
dangerous homemade play structures. Other owners have hired the 
local community college industrial arts class who have built structur- 
ally sound equipment, but not according to USCPSC guidelines or 
other safety guidelines. There is also a tendency foi providers to use 
equipment on their playground that is designed for home use, such 
as the traditional Sears or J. C. Penney multi-apparatus A-frame that 
is assembled from parts. Because the equipment is- manufactured for 
home use, it does not fall under the USCPSC guidelines, which are 
intended to regulate public and commercial industry products only. 
Therefore, the consumer cannot be sure whether or not this equip- 
ment fulfills all safety design standards. Another additional compli- 
cation of design is that many preschool yards have acquired equip- 
ment discar<|ed from elementary schools or drive-in theaters. The 
majority of this equipment is age inappropriate. It is built on a scale 
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too large for preschoolers to move on safely. The height, distance 
between grips and rungs, and dimensions of grips and rungs are the 
wrong size. 

Regardless of the origin of the equipment present, there are some 
generic design features to consider during the evaluation of play- 
grounds. First, search for sharp edges or protrusions by rurming a 
cloth towel or gloved hand across the inside of components to help 
reveal these problems. Next, look for head entrapment spaces or 
openings in which a child could get caught. Generally any space 
between 4Vi inches and 9 inches provides this opportunity. Related to 
this are finger entrapment spaces. Open pipes, cable reel holes, or 
floor spaces on climbing platforms provide opportunities for trau- 
matic amputation of fingers. On moving apparatus, look for crush 
and pinch point features, including open hooks, loose connections 
l>etween parts, and unshielded chains used for grips or suspension. 

It is important to determine whether any toxic materials have been 
used, particularly for homebuilt structures. Wooden play structures 
built from old railroad ties and telephone poles could include creosote 
and pentachlorophenol. Any oozing or staining substance emanating 
from these materials should be considered suspect (Simpson, 1988). 
Also, many industrial paints contain lead and arsenic. If any com- 
mercial or industrial paint has been used, the contents of that paint 
should be clarifled by analysis. Materials using lead paint should be 
removed from the playground. To avoid toxicity, lead paint should 
not be used. 

When evaluating size or height of equipment and the desined 
dimensions or features of specific types of playground equipment, 
the USCPSC guidelines do provide a great deal of specificity in some 
instances, particulariy the majority of so-called traditional individual 
pieces such as slides, swings, and merry-go-rounds. However, some 
types of playground equipment are more novel and are not specifi- 
cally addressed, such as tree houses, forts, tunnels, fireman's poles, 
and balance equipment. Only the more generic aspects of the 
guidelines can be used in inspecting such structures for safety. 

The accompanying series of eight figures incorporate many of the 
specific USCPSC guidelines that can be used as a measure of 
minimum safety compliance. Note that they incorporate specific 
details from the USCFSC guidelines (when available) regarding the 
equipment features; they also include detail from the four areas of 
playground safety reviewed in this chapter: installation, configure- 
tion, maintenance, and design. Much of the content is influenced by 
the AALR Committee on Play equipment survey checklist (see 
Appendix D), as well as other independent research efforts within the 
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field (Guddemi, 1987; Goldfarb, 1987; Simpson, 1988). The figures 
may be used as field protocol to conduct a safety inspection; infor- 
mation relative to configuration and installation of equipment is 
located underneath the equipment depicted. Information regarding 
maintenance and design concerns surrounds the equipment in a halo 
which should be read ftrom left to right. 

Many authorities do not recommend structures on preschool yards 
in excess of 6 to 8 feet, or higher than the standing vertical reach of the 
tallest child using the equipment. The USCPSC guidelines were not 
specifically constructed with preschoolers in mind, and therefore do 
not speak to the notion of excessive height for the age group. Also, 
wherever novel equipment is present, such as tree houses, the 
e valuator must fall back on the more generic aspects of installation, 
configuration, design, and maintenance and use guidelines pre- 
sented here in order to conduct a safety evaluation. 

The evaluator should use the following items when conducting the 
evaluation: a protractor (to measure angles of component parts for 
tight V entrapment potential), a ruler or yardstick (to measure depth 
of fall zone surfaces), a long tape measure (to determine height of 
apparatus, as well as dimensions of fall zones), a camera to record any 
dangerous or hazardous aspects requiring immediate action, and a 
clipboard with the AALR assessment tool and the inspection check- 
lists contained in this book. 



AALR Playstructure Checklists 

The checklists on pages 119-135 can be used in iie assessment 
process; each checks a particular concept about playground equip- 
ment. The various maintenance checklists help assess how well the 
equipment is tared for. The accessibility checklist helps determine 
whether or not the play area is prepared for all children or children 
with special needs. The entrapment and protrusions checklist helps 
to evaluate the likelihood that equipment will cause head or limb 
entrapment, entanglement of clothing, and injury from protrusions 
such as bolts. The fundraising checklist includes a schedule and 
suggestions for use of items to consider when centers are ready to 
raise capital for the play area. The documentation system checklist 
provides a way to manage risk. Together with the figures (pages 
110-118) and tables in this chapter, these worksheets (pages 119-135) 
provide the reader with material to use to provide a safer play area for 
children, 

(Text continues on page 136) 
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Figure 8.1. Balance equipment safety inspection. 



Balance Equipment 

Tb« surface of stumps 
is frM of any staining or 
oozing maiarials. 

There are no head entrapment spaoes/Opanings 

(4 to 8 inches) between components or under components. 




Stumps are free of splitting jires are not split open aNowing 

w rotting. for finger or foot insertion. 



There is no evidence of standing water present 
under or around components. 

Each component is fimiiy anchored to the ground. 

A safety surface of at least 6 inches of sand or a surface fuifiiting the 200g force Impact criteria 
of the USCPSC surrounds the entire installation and extends 1 1/2 times as far as the height 
of the tallest component plus the height of the tallest child using the apparatus and is held 
in place t)y a natural or man-made containment barrier. 

The use zone is free of debris/portable toys/obstades/shrub3. 

At least 10 feet separates independent installations to afford multidirectional player traffic. 
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Figure 8.2. Climbing poles safety inspection. 



Climbing Poles 

Apparatus hti^t doM not txo««d lh* stwidinQ 
vadical rMch of chitdrtn using tha appamtut. 



Dittancat batwaan rungs and aooasa taddar 
slspsMjngsarabaNvaan7andll inchas apart 

X laast 1 0 faat saparam indapandant installations 
> afford muttk^actk)nal playar traffic. 

Diamatars of rungs ara 
sizsd for small cNldran 
(tMtwaan 1 and 1 1/2 inchas). 



Tbaraaranobrokan. 
missing, or (oosa parts. 



Pipaortubaandsaj-a 
cappad to pravant finger 
insartion. 




Tfw usa zona is fraa of dabris/ 
portabia toys/dbstadas/shruba. 



Stapa or mngs ara at 
least IS inchas wida.* 



Any piotnjslons from 
connecting hardware must 
have a parmanantty affixed 
protective covering. 



Structural supports ara fimily anchored 
into the ground. 



Concrete footings (if used) are not 
exposed above ground. 



A safety surface of at laast 6 inches of sand or a suifaoa fulfilling the 200g force impact 
cdterion of tiie USCPSC surrounds tite apparatus and extends 1 1/2 times as far as 
the structure is high and Is held in place by a natural or man-made containment barrier. 



*A growing number of manufacturers are omitting ladder mngs for access to horizontal ladders 
bacauaa of the risk of children faNing onto them. They also provide easy access to ti)e top of the 
horizontal ladder which should be used from tiMundemaathslde only. 
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Figure 8.3. Climbing structtires safety inspection. 



Climbing Structures^ 




If th« dimber has a platform, the area 
U proleciKl by a guard rail 38 inches 
ir. height 

If access is by a chain net« chains 
are covered by protoctive plastic 
or njbber sleeving. 

If access is by rope net. there is 
no evidence of worn or frayed strands 
and/or Itnots. 



Platform height does not exceed the standing 
veriicat reach of chidren using ttie appanttui. 



A safety eurfice of a! least e Inohee or sand or a 
surface Mflfng the 200g foroe Impact orriiirlon 
of tite USCPSC eurrbunde the structure and 
exiendsl l/2tlmeeaefarastwtiructurelshigh 
end is hHd in place by a natural or manHfnade 
containment barrier. 



The use zone is free of debris/portable toys/ 
obstades/shrubs. 



There are no openings between 

4 and 8 inches that could entrap a chikfs head. 



All connecting 
parts are securely 
funned. 



Tight "\r intersections 
between paits of equipment 
which are S5 degrees or 
less have been filled to 
prevent entrapment 



Handhold 
diameters are 

appropriately 
sized for small 
children (between 
1 andl 1/2 inches 
diameter). 



There are no w 
open pipe ends^^ 
capable of ftfiger 
entrapments. 



StAJCtural supports are fimrtty 
fixed nto the ground. 




Distanon beNveen 
hand and foot holds 
arebeMeen7andil 
Inches. 



There are no 
sharp edges 
or comers. 



Concrete footings (if used) are 
not exposed above ground. 
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Figuif 8.4. Rotating eqmpment safety inspection. 



"3 



Rotating Equipment 



Tbt gMT box it capptd and 
untxpoMd IQ <:hadren*s fingtri. 



Spinning tquipmtnt 4 9t«t or 
ir. diamtltr It preftrrtd 
forprttchool ttttingt. 




Thtrv art no optn spactt 
bttwtanthtcanttr post and tha 
outtr parlrrtftr of tha dith. 



Altjointtwd 
fatttnart art tight 



Tha dith doat not wo^ 
at it rotalat or daaotnd 
whan it it mounlad avoiding 
potantiat cruthing or 
thtaring actiont. 



\ 



Tha bottom of tha <£th it fluth 
with tha underturfaca. 



Chack for thearing 
machanltm undamtath. 



A njnning dacalaration and 
dttmount fait zona of 20 ftat 
tumKinding aii tpinnart axitu. 



Tha structura is firmly anchorad. 



Tha tal zona It maintalnad with a taftty turfaca of at 
laatt 6 Inchat of tand or a turfaoa fuMiing tha 200g forca 
impact crittrton of tha USCPSC «)d It hald in placa by a 
natural or man-madt oontainmant barriar. 

Tha fal zona it fraa of dabnt/portabia toys/ 
obttadaa/thruba. 
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Figure 8.5. Seesaw structures safety inspection. 



Seesaw Structures 



Aitpfptoftubt 
tndingt art capped. 



Alljoiniiindfuiinbot 
■rtMcurv. 



SMttart 
Htofahirp 

andipNnlira. 



HandMdsonMch 
•ndMMdatltMt 

aindminlanotiwMI 

1 and 1 1/2 
Inchatlndianiaitr. 




At th^highatt point 
ofuaaaaatitfonot 
axoaadthachScfa 
standing rtaching 
ha{ght 



Tha ttructufa is firmly 
anchorad to tha ground. 



An adaquata provision foi ''oshioning 
tha inyact of tha aaat striking tha ground 
has baan providad (a^.. buriad tira, and/ 
or additional dapth of safety surteca, ate). 



Tha usa zona aunroundk)g tha 
installation is fra« of dabds/pomybla 
toys/obstadas/shmba. 



A safaty aurfaca of at taaat 6 inchaa 
of sand or a suteca ftjIfHKng tha 200g 
«orca impiri:t criiarion of tha USCPSC 
sunounda tha inataiition and axiands 
aa far as tha haight of tha talaat child 
who might usa tha aquipmant «)d is 
hald in plaoa by a natural or man* 
mada oontainmant barriar. 



At laast 10 faat aaparaiaa 
Indapandam inataHationa to aflbrd 
multidlraclioniy piayar trafffc. 
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Figure 8.6. SIid'<:s safety inspection. 



"5 



Slides 



Ptattorm htight do«t not txoMd tht stWKing 
vertical rMch of cNtdrtn using tht appamtus. 



A transition platform 
•xlttsatthtlopoftht 
taddarthatisatlMst 
lOinchaa long. 



Diatanota batwaan taddar 
tiapa and batuvaan ladder and 
platform ara baiwaan 7 and 11 
Inches in height. 

There are no bfokan» 
missing, or loose parts 

Siepaorivngsare.at 
least IS Inches wMe. ^ . 

Ali protrusions from / 
connecting har^ara must / / 
have a permanently alfixed/f 
protectivs covering. fp/ 

Continuoua handrails are / / 
provided on both 



Transition platforms have 
^ guardrails.* 



side chute has sld^ rails 
4 Inches in heigh:. 

sUde chute incline 
not exceed 30 degrees. 



ih^sidesj^ 



The structure is flmify 
anchored 10 the ground 




Conaete footings (if used) are 
not exposed above ground. 



The sBde chute 
ends with a level 
deceleration exit 
point at least 
16 inches long and 
parallel to ground. 



Atleast9k>l5 
inches of ground 
dearanoa exists 
at the point 
of chute exit 



The CPSC recommends 
guard rails alcrg the 
upper portion of slides. 



A safoty surface of at }east 
6 inches of sand or aurfaoe folfiling 
the 200g force impad oriiarfon of 
the USCPSC sunounds tm 
instalation and extends 1 1/2 
times as tar as the structure is high 
tfid is held in plaoe by a natural or 
man*mada containment barrier. 
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Figure 8.6. Slides safety inspection, continued. 



SlideSy continued 



Tlw method of climbing used doM not txc«od a tlopt grMtf than tht 9xamplM batow. 




aUNGS 




MOmtOMTiU. tUNf ACI 



Tha UM zona surrounding tha installation is fra« 
of dabns/portabia toys/obstadas/shrubs. 



At laast 1 0 f^t Mparatas indspandant installailons 

10 afford mtjitidirsctional ptayar traffic. 
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Figure 8.7. Spring rocking equipment safety inspection. 



Spring Rocking Equipment 



Hindholdft •Mtn ii jnm Mch litte and at laaat 
2 InchM looQ and trofn 1 to 1 1/2 Inchaa in dtonotif . 
(Qtcular handholds with raundad adQoa aca j^ra^mwl.) 



Thara ara no sharp 
adgat» holat, or missing 
componants. 




SpdnoHkivan structuras 
hava baan covarad wiih a 
plastic or rubbar slaava 10 
pravant fingar antrapmant 



Tha structura is firmfy 
anchorad to tha Qfound. 



Footboards 0^ foolrasts 
axiand from aaoh slda and 
ara at laast 1 1 1nchas abova 
tha basa of tha (natalaiion. 



Band drivtn staictures 
do not hava shs/p adges. 




A safaty surfboa of at laast 6 inchas of sand 
or a curfaca fulflino tha 200 g loroa impact 
cHiarion of tha USCPSC aurrounds tha 
instatetion and axtands as far as tha haight of 
the aqiipmant plus tha halght of tha tallMt 
chid who might usa tha aquipmant and is hald 
in plaoa by a natural or man-mada 
contiiinmantbarriar. 

Tha usa zona Is fraa of dabris/portabia toys^ 
obstadas/ihrubs. 

At least 10 faat aaparatN Indepandant installations 
to afford mulddiractlonal playar traffic. 
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Hgitre 8.8. Swings safety inspection. 



Swings 




All -S- hook* art MIy 



Thtfv w no frsyfd ciMm, worn rop#tt 
or optn chain linki in tht suspmion 

OfthttML 



PIpt •nds mutt b« capptd. 



All pfotnjikxw from 
connactino hofdwaia mutt 
havtaparmanantty 
afflxad protectiva oovafing, 



Concrait footingt ara 
notaxpoaad v 
abova ground. i 



A tafaty turfaca of at laatt 6 inchat of tand 
or a turfaoa futfiSng tha 200g foroa impact 
oiiadon of tha USCPSC tUTOundt tha 
apparatutandaxtandtatlaatti l/2timaa 
tha haight of tha A frama and it hald in placa 
tjy a natural or man-mada containmant barriar. 



Chalna araoovafadiviih 
plattic or fubly tl a j iva to 
tfiat flogart cannot paat 
oanvaaniffwa« 




Saattaramada 
ofaoftmaliHal, 
no woodan 
or ttaai aaatt. 



Structura it firmly anchorad to ground. 



Thadittanca batwaan aaatt and 

ttaiionary tupportt or othar 
aaatt mutt ba at laut 18 inchat. 



Tha uta zona turrounding tha inttaltation it frte of 
dabfit/portabta toyt/obatadat/thruba. 



At laatt 10 faat taparatn indapandant inttalladont 
to afford muitidiractional playar traffic. 

Suspendad mattat tuch an animal figurat mutt not bautadunlattdooumantition 
it providad which attablithaa lhay patt tha USCPSC 200g foroa impact laat 

Tlra twinga - tupport baama mutt ba tHVO timat tha awing haight plua 40 inchat; 

ball joint baaringt mutt hava 1 70 dagraaa of awing: 

univaftai Joint baaringt muat ba covarad with a durabia, HaxiMa thiald. 
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AALR Play Structure Checklist 
(S) 1990 AAHPERD-AALR-COP 

Surfacing, Location and Accesaibiiitv, Size 
and Placement, and Storage Ar^dS 
Maintenance Worksheet 

D. Thompson, University of Northern Iowa 

• Surfacing 

Are surfaces under the structure where falls are most likely of a 

resilient noaterial (force*at)sort>ing material)? 
Are composite kx>se surfaces at least in depth at the shalk>west 

point under equipment of 4' or less? 
Are compcdte k>08e surfaces deeper than 6^ under structures 

higher than 4'? (depth shouki be proportkKial to height) 
Are under-stmcture surfaces made of concrete, asphalt, or packed 

dirt? (shoukl be renwved, or covered with resilient material) 
Is composite loose surfacing replenished on a regular basis? 
Is composite loose surfacing surrounded by containment baniers? 

Are containment bamers at least 6" higher than the composite 
k>ose surfacing? 

Are containnf)ent barriers sunounded by a 5' maintenance zone? 

Does the maintenance zone contain material to alk)w settling and 
clean up of chikJ canied composite loose surfacing? 
Containnf)ent barriers shouki be visible enough to ensure against trips. 

• Locations and Accessibility 

Does a 4' fence suntHjnd the playground? 

Are the fence posts secured in the ground? 
Does the fence have a gate for access? Does the gate latch? 

Do ttie gate hinges show evklence of grease indicating 
maintenance at least twk» per year? 

• Size and Placement of Equipment 

Are indivkiual pieces of equipment at least 10' ap?rt? 
Are concrete footings for each piece of equipment si*K)wing? 
Is equipment placed to avokJ crossing traffic pattems which could 
lead to injury? 

Is equipment for infants or toddlers placed in a separate area? 
Are the areas for infants and toddlers and for older children 

separated by a fence or banier which effectively prevents 

crossover? 

s storage Areas 

Are storage areas adjace^it to the play area? 
Are storage areas kept locked? 
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AALR Play Structure Checklist 
(g) 1990 AAHPERD-AALR-COP 

Swing Maintenance Worksheet 

D. Thompson, University of Northern Iowa 

• To and Fro Swings 

Are swing seats soft material like plastk: or rubber? (all metal or 

wooden seats shouM be removed) 
Are swings for tots and swings for older chikJren hung on separate 

structures? 

Is there a banier in front of or behind the actk>n of the swings to 

prevent running into a moving swing? 
Are all supports securely fastened in the ground? 
Are all footings covered? 
Are rough edges exposed to chikJren? 
Are all metal surfaces painted with unleaded paint? 
Are all swing chains covered to prevent pinches? 
Are moving parts of the swing lubncated according to 

manufacturers spedficatk>ns? 
Are all nuts and bolts tight? 

Is composite kx)se surfacing under the structure in depths of at 

least 6" or more? 
Is composite k>ose surfacing replenished on a regular basis? 
Is composite loose surfacing sunounded by containment banlers? 
Are containment barriers at least 6" higher than the composite 

loose surfacing? 
Are containment barriers sunDunded by a 5' maintenance zone? 
Does the maintenance zone contain material to aik>w settling and 
easy clean up ot carried composite toose surfacing from under 
the structure? 

Are containment barriers visible enough to ensure against trips? 

• Tire Swings 

Is the futerum or center point on the swing in the center of the 

horizontal beam? 
Are the vertk^l uprights placed away from the structure at a 

distance equal to or greater than the radius of the swing arc? 
Is the swivel moving assemt)ly lubricated? 
Is the swivel moving assembly wearing through its support? 

s Tot Swings 

Are all skies of each tot swing stmcturally safe? 
Can all hooks which close the seats to the sides be securely 
latched? 
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AALR Play Structure Checklist 
<g) 1990 AAHPERD-AALR-COP 

Sliding Equipment Maintenance 
Worksheet 

D. Thompson, University of Northern iowa 

• Slides, General 

Are there missing or brolcen parts? 

Are there sharp comers, edges, or projections? 

Are all footings firmly underground? 

Are single wide slides replaced with double wide slides? 

Is the slide surface smooth? 

Does the slide surface need to be painted? 

In slides over 4\ does the bottom of the slide form an exit chute 

which decreases in angle from the rest of the slide surface? 
Does the overall height of the slide exceed the total of 2.5 times the 

tallest child in the group? 
Are composite loose surfaces deeper than 6" under stnictures 

higher than 4'? (depth should be proportional to the height of the 

structure) 

Are understmcture surfaces made of concrete, asphalt, or padted 
oirt? (these should be removed immediately, or covered with a 
resilient material) 
Is composite loose surfacing replenished on a regular basis? 
Is composite loose surfacing sunx)unded by containment barriers? 
Are containment baniers at least 6" higher than the composite 

loose surfacing? 
Are containment baniers sunx)unded by a 5' maintenance zone? 
Does the maintenance zone contain material to allow settling and 
easy clean up of child earned composite loose surfacing from 
under the structure? 
Containment baniers should be visible enough to ensure against trips. 

• Hill Slides 

Does the hill slide have dirt under and around it so the slide surface 
Is supported and secure? 

e Spiral Slides 

is some part of the child visible throughout the descent? (remove 
slides where chiUdren disappear from view during descent) 

e Tunnel Slides 

is some part of the child visible throughout the descent? (remove 
slides where children disappear from view during descent) 
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AALR Play Structure Checklist 
© 1990 AAHPERD-AALR-COP 

Climbing Equipment Maintenance 
Worksheet 

D, Thompson, University of Northern Iowa 

• General Climbing Equipment 

Are all support structures securely arK^hored in the ground? 
Are all footings covered? 

Are surfaces under the structure where falls are m>s\ likely of a 

resilient materia) (force-absorbing material)? 
Are composite k>ose surface^ at least 6" in depth at the shallowest 

point under equipment of 4' or less? 
Is composite toose surfacing replenished on a regular basis? 
Are all nuts and-bolts securely fastened? 
Are all open holes ck>sod (ag.. at the end of pipes)? 
Are spaces which coukl entrap hands or fingers removed? 
Is the structure free of sharp comers, edges, and protrustons? 
Are structures higher than 2.5 times as high as the tallest player is 

tall? (these shoukJ be removed) 
Are all platforms 4' or higher enck>sed with guard rails? 
Does the stmcture have openings between 4.5" and 9^? Redesign 

these parts to be less than 4.5'' or greater than 9^. (For younger 

preschool chikiren, these dimensions may need to be reduced.) 

# Chain/Rope 

Are chains covered to eliminate pinch points? 
Are chain links wom or showing wear? (replace) 
Are ropes frayed or showing wear? (replace) 
Are parts which connect rope to the structure wom? (replace) 
Is assembly which attaches chain/rope to the structure lubricated 
regularly? 

a tiorizontai ladders 

Are all footings cemented under the ground at least 6"? 
Is there at least 8" of ground cover under the structure to protect 
against falls? 

a Stairways 

Are all stairway bolts fastened securely. Including those which are 
used to attach it to the structure? 
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• GoodMlc Domes 

Are all stairway bolts fastened securely? 
Are alt rujts and bolts fastened securely? 
Is there at least 8* of ground cover under the geodesic donne to 
protect against falls? 

• Climbing Poles 

Are all pole footings cennented under the ground at least 6^? 
Is any connection at the top of the pole fastened securely? 
Is there at least 8^ of ground cover under the pole to protect against 
falls? 

s Balance Beams 

Are all balance beam footings cenr)ented under the ground at least 
6*? 

Are there protrusions at the connecting points? (remove them) 
Are all rough edges sanded smooth? 
Is there at least 8* of ground cover under the balance beam to 
protect against falls? 

a Chinning Bars 

Are all chinning bar footings cemented under the ground at least 

Are all nuts and bolts fastened securely? 
Are all horizontal bars perpendicular to the uprights? 
Is there at least 8* of ground cover under the chinning bars to 
protect against falls? 

a Parallel Bars 

Are all parallel bar footings cemented under the ground at least 6~? 
Are all nuts and bolts fastened securely? 
Is there at least 8* of ground cover under the parallel ban to 
protect against falls? 

a Bridges 

Are all bridge footings cemented under the ground at least &'7 
Are all nuts and bolts fastened securely? 
Are bridge pinch points covered? 
Is there at least 8* of ground cover under the bridge to protect 
against fals? 
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AALR Play Structure Checklist 
© 1990 AAHPERD-AALR-COP 

Rotating, Spring Rocking, and Seesaw 
Maintenance Worlcsheet 

D. Thompson, University of Norttwm Iowa 

Merry-go-round, Swinging Gates 

Is the support structure level and firmly secured in the ground? 

Are all joints and fasteners secured? 

Is the stmcture free from all sharp comers and edges? 

Are all open spaces in the center of the stmcture between the 

center post and the outer perimeter covered? 
Are all moving parts lubricated at least once a year? 
Does the structure have moving parts (usually undemeath) which 

create a shearing action that could sever or crush body parts? 

(all structures that have a shearing action should be removed) 
Is the gear box covered? 

Is there a 20' cleared running space sunounding the structure to be 

used for getting off? 
Are composite loose surfaces at least 6" deep under the structure? 
Is composite loose surfacing replenished on a regular basis? 
Is composite loose surfacing sunounded by containment baniers? 
Are containment barriers at least 6" higher than the composite 

loose surfacing? 
Are containment barriers sunx>unded by a 5' maintenance zone? 
Does the maintenance zone contain material to allow settling and 
easy clean up of child carried composite loose surfacing from 
under the structure? 
Containment barriers should be visible t nough to ensure against trips. 

Spring Roclcing Equipment 

Is the support structure finrly secured in the ground? 
Are all joints and fasteners secured? 
Aro there sharp comers, edges, or projections? 
Are composite loose surfaces at least 6"" deep under the st. jcture? 
Is composite loose surfacing replenished on a regular basis? 
Is composite loose surfacing sunounded by containment baniers? 
Are containment barriers at hast 6"* higher than the composite 

loose surfacing? 
Are containment barriers surrounded by a 5' maintenance zone? 
Does the maintenance zone contain material to allow settling and 
easy clean up of child carried composite loose surfacing from 
under the stmcture? 
Containment barriers should be visible enough to ensure against trips. 
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• S«(MMnfv Equipmtnt 

Is tK» support tlru^irl Ihrrn^ tscured in the ground? 

AiB al icMS ihd fiitfiiffl itcufidT 

ntpjMK% tnttfp oprnsrt^^Mg^ profeciions? 

kfiit ikMs iM Ix4ti QQuhltf iOnkT 

Art sN rnc^llv^ ItN^t onoB t year? 

Are inovir^ covereidi? 

Is there t quihioninclHjrfaoe (e.g., tke) under etch end of the 
sseeawf ufliere It would rtormsHy come in oontect wNh the 
grwnd? 

Is the overall height of the seesaw at the top of the arc less than 
4'? 

Are at haiKt hoiderin length?. 

Are compbiile loose surfacss at leasre* deep under the structure? 

Is cornposNs loose surfsdng replenishsd on a rsgular 

Is composits loose surfacing surrounded by contalrvnent barriers? 

Are containment barriers at least 6* higher than the composHe 

< loose surfadr^g? 

Ars containment barriers surroundsd by a 5' malnlenanoezone? 
Does the maintenance zone contain material to aHow ssMing and 

easy dean up of dMd-canried composite looss surfacing from 

ur)der the structure? 
Containment barriers should be visible enough to ensure against trips. 
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AALR Play Structure Checklist 
® 1990 AAHPERD-AALR-COP 

Sand and Water Play Maintenance 
Worksheet 

O. Thompson, University of Northern towa 

• Designated Sand Play Area 

Is the sand play area clean and free of debris? 
Is adequate drainage provided to prevent collection of water? 
Are sand play area boundary joints and fasteners secured? 
Is the sand play area staicture free from all sharp comers and 
edges? 

Is sand replenished on a regular basis? 
Is there an elevated sand play area for wheel chair access (e.g.. 
sand table)? 

Is the sand play area covered when not in use to prevent access to 
animals? 

Is adult seating provided near the sand play area? 

a Designated Water Play Area 

Is the water play area located next to the sand play area to ensure 
that sand and water can be combined? 

Are water play areas deaned regularly according to relevant health 
department specifications? 

Do spray heads have lime or water mineral build-ups on them? 
Is there regular maintenance to remove these build*ups? 

Are nfK)vable parts for water clues or water wheels lubricated regu- 
larly? 

Are all standing water areas fenced and gated to secure the area 

when inadequately supervised? 
Is the water play area stmcture free from all sharp comers and edges? 
Is there an elevated water play area for wheel chair access (e.g.. 

water table)? 
Is the water play area clean and free of debris? 
Is adequate drainage provided to prevent unwanted collection of 

water and/or end of the play period drainage? 
Is adult seating provided near the water play area? 
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AALR Play Structure Checklist 
(D 1990 AAHPERD-AAIJI-COP 

Signs, Trees, and Pathways Maintenance 
Worlcstieet 

D. Thompson, University of Northern Iowa 

• Signs 

Is there an overview map for the play structure configuration? 
Are smaller signs provided as a part of the structure? 
Are all signs both written word and graphically presented? 
Are all sigris bilingual? 

Are there Indications of accessibility on the signs? 
Are phone numbers provided on the signs In case of emergency? 
Are degrees of difficulty Indicated on the sign? 
Does at least one sign indicate the prohibition of animals on the 
play structure? 

Do the signs include a caution for potential injury which may occur 
during play? 

Do signs give infonmation which provide ideas to expand 
exploration? 

• Trees and Shade Structures 

Do trees prevent wind from the prevailing direction? 
Are live trees used for shade within the limits of the play staicture 
borders? 

Is shade available to shield structures (e.g., slide surface, sand 
area)? 

Is there evidence of raking and removing leaves from the site? 

Are trees trimmed and maintained? 

Are there tree houses in the trees? Are tree houses securely 

fastened? 
Is aduK seating provkied? 

Is a drinking fountain provkled near the play staicture? 
Is the fountain head and base cleaned daily? 
Is the fountain prepared for winter? 
Are there sharp comers, edges, or projections? 

• Pathways 

Do pathways discourage the fomiation of waiting lines? 
Are hard surface pathways free from weeds and other growth? 
Are pathways wkle enough for wklest wheel toy? 
Do pathways for wheel toys have at least one intersection? 
Do pathways on the structure have at least one intersectton? 
Do stnjctuns pathways lead to areas spactous enough for child 
planning of ptay patterns? 
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AALR Play Staicture Checklist 
«) 1990 AAHPEROAALR^COP 



PlayhOMSO, Garden, and Manipulatives 
Maintenance Worksheet 



• Playhouse 

Are all joints securely fastened? 

Are all surfaces nonabrasive and free from sharp comers, edges, or 
projections? 

Are all surfaces paints or treated with nontead, nonharmful 
nr)ateriais? 

Are piay houses open enough to allow easy visual aiKJ qjkk 

access by an aduit play leader? 
Does the playhouse have enough room for a tat>le and chairs? 
Are playhouses in trees (treehouse) ser jrely fastened on major 

large branches? 



Are nuts and bolu on wheel toys tightened monthly? 
Are moving parts v n wheel toys lubricated regularly (at least every 
six months)? 

Are additional instructions from the manufacturer for maintenance 
followed? 

Are all surfaces nonabrasive and free from sharp comers, edges, or 
projections? 

Are all surfaces painted or treated with nonlead, nonharmful 
materials? 

• Gardens 

Is the garden weeded regularly? 

Are organic nrnterials (e.g., leaves) mulched? 

s Manipulatives 

Are wooden blod(s and other manipulatives free of sharp comers, 

edgeSi or projections? 
Are tools, buckets, and other loose parts available for play? 
Are manipulatives evaluated and upgraded on a monthly basis? 
Are moving parts on smaller wheel toys lubricated regularly? 



D. Thompson, University of Northern Iowa 



s Wheel/Riding Toys 
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AALR Play Structure Checklist 
© 1990 AAHPERD-AALR-COP 

Accessibility for All Populations 
Worksheet 



Donna Thompson, University of Northern Iowa 

• Visual Disabilities 

Are railings or ropes provided as cues to pathways on the 

structure? 
Are all grourxl surfaces smooth? 
Are structural surfaces free of trip hazards? 
Are tactile cues provided as a part of the structure? 
Are auditory cues (e.g., cassette players) provided to guide play? 

a Auditory Disabilities 

Are there signs in the general vicinity to provide information 

conceming the use of the play structure? 
Are there signs on the structure to provide information conceming 

play event usage? 

a Wheelchair Disabilities 

Are extra wide doors and/or gates provided to accommodate 
wheelchairs? 

Are ramps to accommodate wheelchairs available for use? 
Do ramps have railings so players can get to events on the 
stricture? 

Are famps available to allow commuting from one event to the 
nc/xt? 

Ara wheelchair swings provided for use? 

Can itrance ramps to swings be lowered and secured? 

Is a bench swing available which has one side that swings down to 

allow entrance? 
Is there a ramp to provide access to the sand area? 
Is there a sand table available which allows access by a 

wheelchair? 

Is there a water table available which allows access by a 
whev^^chair? 

Is a firm surface provided to allow easy access 'j the play structure 
from other places on the playground? 

a Developmental Disabilities 

Is there provision for children who are younger? 

Continued 
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• Reaction TiiiM DltabllltiM 

Is there equipment provided ttiet does not require quick judgments? ^ 
Are there large spaces betjj^ sw^ and swkig structures? 

• ChlMrah cm Cnitchet 

Is a fim) euiMoe profirided to ai^ 

from other places on the playground? 
Are there pieces prbvfcM for storage of the cnitc^ 

o Children wttli Bracee 

1$ a firm surface provided to aHow easy access to the play structure 

from other places on the playground? 
Is the area free from debris? 

e Children with LKtle Arm Strength 

Are repe^ with knots provMed so chiklren c;^ pull themselves 
atong <AJrfaces? 

Is equipment provkled at k>wer levels of the structure v.iiich altows 

children to pull themselves through? 
Are handles, handr Jls, and knot>t? shaped to provkie easy 

operatton? 
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AALR Play Structure Checklist 
<S) 1^ AAHPERD*AALR<;OP 

Playground Entrapment and Protrusions 
Worksheet 

Donna Thompson, University of Northern iowa 

• Fences 

Are the tops of chain link fences covered? 

Are nuts and bolts countersunk? On the skJes? Underneath? 

e Decks 

Are nuts and t)olts countersunk? On the skies? Underrmath? 
Are railing slats less than 4^" and more than 9^ apart? 
Are all railing slats ixinning In the vertk:al directton? 

e Slides 

Are nuts and bolts countersunk? On the sMes? Underneath? 
Are horizontal structural supports attached greater than 55 
degrees? 

is the top of the slkJe bed close to the platform to avoid 
entrapment? 

e Climbers 

Are horizontal rungs between r and IT apart? 

Are nuu^ and bolts countersunk? On the sMes? Undemeath? 

Are hori;'.ontal bars attached greater than 55 degrees? 

e Swings 

Are horizontal structural supports attached greater than 55 
degrees? 

Are nuts and bolts countersunk? On the sides? Underneath? 

e Balancing Equipment 

Are nuts and bolts countersunk? On the sides? Undemeath? 

e Rotating Equipment 

Are nuts and bolts countersunk? On the sides? * *ndemeafn? 
Are horizontal structural supports attached greater than 55 
degrees? 



Continued 
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• Sprii^i RqcMfHI 

Art nuts Md hbto^oountam^^ On the sidts? UndomMth? 

Ar#'nMli.Mti.t)oto oounlif^^ On th# sidM? UndtniMlh? 
Is tMi pivot point covoifd^^ to kssp fingers but? - 

Are niits and bolts ooimlersunk? On the sides? Underneath? 

• Signs 

Are nuts and bolt fasteners countersunk? On the sMes? 
Underneath? 

Are signs placed to ensure that players will not bump fheir hea(to? 

t Trett 

Are trees trimmed to T above the ground? 

• Pathways 

Are pathways smooth to avokJ trip hazards? 
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AALR Play Structure Checklist 
^ 1990 AAHPERD-AALR-COP 

Playground Fundraising Schedule 
Workehe^t 

D. Thompson, University of Northern Iowa 

• Step 1 

Plan the playground stnjcture. 

Send structure ideas and rationale to manufacturers for design 
specification. 

equipment surfacing Installation maintenance 

• Step 2 

Detennlne cost upper limit for total project. 

Determine cost of equipment. Detormlne cost of surfacing. 

Detenfnlnr cost of Installation. 
Compare total project cost with upper limit. Resolve differences. 

e Step 3 

Adjust design to fit total project cost upper limit. 
Resutxnit stmcture design to manufacturers for critique and cost 
estimates. 

Repeat steps 1, 2. 3 as frequently as necessary. 

e Step 4 

Select manufacturer. 

Detennlne payment schedule with manufacturer. 

e Steps 

Elect fundraising chairperson and list responsibilities. 

Bralnstonn fundraising ideas, 
selling pizzas magazine suk>scriptions t-shirts 
writing grant proposals writing foundation proposals 
convincing board members to designate funds for the playground 
convincing service club memberships to donate funds for the 
playground 

convincing parents to donate x number of $ per square foot of 

the playground 
seeldng matching funds from select sources 

e Step 6 

Detemilne tinr)ellne for each procedure. 

e Step? 

Chart donations. 
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AALR Play Structure Checklist 
(S) 1969 AAHPFRD-AALR-COP 

Documentation System to Manage Risk: 
Files and Folders 

Lawrence D. Bruya, Washington State University 

STEPS TO DEVELOP A PLAYSTRUCTURE 
FACILITY 

• Design Process 

Are the qualifications of the designer on file? 

Are the paranf)eters under which the design was developed on file? 

Is proof of adherence to design paranieters on file? 

Is a rationale for why the design is safe on file? 

« Purchasing Process 

Is infOmiation in the file concerning who made the decision to 

purchase the stnjcturj? 
Are the name, addre?:^\ phofie number, and comments made by a 

second expert designer on file? 
Is there evidence of educators', parents', maintenance personnel's 

and children's reviews of the design in the file? 

s Installation Process 

Are the name, address* phone number, and contractual agreements 

with the installer in the file? 
Are the spedfications for installation in the file? 
Are all records of installation inspection in the file? 
Is evidence of instatlation inspection training seminars in the file? 
Is evidence of any design changes made during installation in the 

file? 

Are guidelines for signing-off on the structure in the file? 
Is there evideru^e of final signingK)ff in the file? 

STEPS TO DEVELOP ON-SITE MONITORING FOR 
SAFETY 

s Inspection Process 

Is the inspection fonn used for regular inspection in the file? 
Is evidence in the file of inspection training seminars for inspectors? 
Is there evidence in the file of policy related to setting regular 
inspections? 
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Is a record of all Inspection dates and toms kept In the file? 

• Maintenance Process 

Is a designer-suggested structure maintenance schedule In the file? 
Is there evidence of a regular maintenance schedule? 
Is there a record of a safety officer assignment In the file? 
Is there evidence of work orders for maintenance in the file? 
Is there evkJence of a work order follow-up procedure in the file? 

• Repair Process 

Is there evkJence In the file of work orders drafted by the safety 
officer? 

Is there evUence In the file, I.e., a training program, of the 
capability of the work crews to repair the structure adequately? 

Is there evidence In the file of a regular process to Mkm up work 
order repairs to ensure that the problem does not reoccur? 

Is there evkJence of a return to regular maintenance after repairs? 

STEPS TO DEVELOP A PEOPLE-TO-PEOPLE 
SAFETY SYSTEIM 

• Safety Program 

Is there evkience In the file of the involvement of the children in 

establishing safety rules? 
Is there evklence In the file of Integrated cuniculum in the school 

for discusston of safety on the play structure? 
Is there evkience In the file of student-prepared school safety 

newsletter or magazine? 
Is there evkience In the file of parent, school administrator, and 

teacher support of the safety program? 
Is a copy of the warning letter sent home to each school child's 

parent In the file? 
Is a copy In the file of all signs posted on, or adjacent to, the play 

structure (verbal and graphic instructions). 

• Piaystructure Curricuium 

Is a copy In the file of the curriculum used with the structure? 
Is an lndk:atk)n kept In the file of chlMren being trained to select 

appropriate skill activities at the advanced, normal, and remedial 

levels of activity? 
Is there evMence kept In the file of Instnjcting children In the 

manner In whk)h to safely select skill activities on the s. jcture? 

e injury Occurrence System 

Is a record of Inten/iews with Injured chiki, witnesses, and adult 
supervisors on site at the time of Injury In the file? 

Is a record kept In the file Indk^atlng contact with the parents of the 
Injured chlM? 
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Documenting Risk on Preschool Play 
Structures 

Recentiy, hospital emergency room records have been monitored to 
determine the type and severity of i .ijury to children who play on 
structures in play settings (USCPSC, 1979; University of Iowa, 1973). 
It is now evident that many 01 the- injuries children experience are 
more serious than the scrapes, cuts, and abrasions that are associated 
with normal, everyday play. Records indicate that breaks, concus- 
sions, and sometimes even death occur from falls and/or caught 
clothing. The problem of falls has been specifically addressed through 
the recommendation for safety surfaces under structures (National 
Recreation Association, 1931; Butler, 1958; National Recreation and 
Park Association, 1976; USCPSC, 1981). 

The provision of surfaces and structural designs that will provide 
the greatest protection from severe occurrences of injury has been 
addressed by several authors (Beckwith, 1988; Bowers, 1988). At the 
same time, designers and researchers are aware that the structures 
must continue to provide novel and complex play settings that are 
likely to hold the interest of children through challenges (Bruya, 
1985a, 1985b). 

The administrator of a preschool with outdoor play structures is 
aware that suggested guidelines and standards are evolving intended 
to increase safety (PLAE, 1990; Bruya, 1988). It is no longer possible 
to "plant" a structure on the playground at a preschool and assume 
that the needs of children are met. 

Instead, it is necessary to consider play structures as unique within 
the total preschool play facility and address the issue of safety in a 
reasoned way (Frost & Klein, 1979). Recent literature has provided 
some processes for that approach (Bruya & Beckwith, 1985). Usually, 
this consists of a series of procedures which include: (a) the steps 
leading to development of play structures, (b) the safety steps for 
onsite monitoring of play structures, and (c) the steps for people-to- 
people interaction between those who use and those who monitor the 
play structures. 

Steps for the Development of Play Structures 

The preschool administrator's first and most important consideration 
for a play structure should be its safety. This concern does not 
eliminate the need to consider the developmental or educational 
benefit! that the structures provide, but instead is the first in a list of 
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important concerns. Nothing can more quickly negate the perceived 
good provided in a preschool play setting than a severe injury or 
death of a child. Thus^ it is extremely important that safety be 
reasonably and logically handled. 

When developing a safe play structure, it is necessary that certain 
processes be addressed methodically, one at a time. These include 
design, purchase, and installation. Then, each must be documented 
v^ell if the administrator is to provide proof that it was reasonably 
considered (Bruya & Beckwith, 1988). 

Design Procesi?. The strength of the design of a play structure is 
determined by the understanding of safety and the developmental 
needs of children for which the structures are designed. This aware- 
ness is based on the qualifications of the designer relative to: (a) child 
development; (b) safety; (c) need for novelty, complexity, and chal- 
lenge; (d) materials; and (e) the likelihood of injury occurrence. When 
attempting to provide the best for children in the preschool, it is not 
enough to pick and choose from marketplace designs. The qualifica- 
tions of the designer must also be understood in order to make 
judgments concerning the probable worth of the selected staictural 
design (Bruya & Beckwith, 1985). 

In addition, it is important that the team or group of people who 
develop the preschool facility possess a clear picture of the parame- 
ters the design must fit. These include ages of the players, the need 
for expressive activity and role playing, and the need for vigorous 
activity. Other parameters such as the size of the space and topogra- 
phy are also important (Chu & Topps, 1979). 

Equally important is a clear picture of ways the parameters were 
met. This logical and step-by-step process should include documen- 
tation of processes and procedures used to clearly deal with each 
parameter. Then it is possible to develop a rationale for the aafety of 
the particular design and structures. If a structure is a unit purchased 
from a company, a rationale for safety should be retained in the file. 
All questions concerning safety can be addressed from the planning 
stage through construction of the play structure to a case of litigation 
related to an injury, if necessary. 

A quick, efficient way to en. .re adherence to careful consideration 
and monitoring of design for play structures is to answer questions 
listed in Table 8.1. As a reminder, a list of questions helps the 
administrator focus on the most important issues. 
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TABLE 8.1 

The Design Process 

Questions concerning the design should be addressed and materials kept 
on file. 

Are the qualifications of the designer on file? 

Are the parameters under which the design was developed on file? 

Is a Kitionale for why the design is safe on file? 



Purchasing Process. If a commercial unit is selected, once the 
design has been agreed upon, the purchasing process can be under- 
taken. Usually, the decision is best made for purchase if a group of 
experts has taken the opportunity to review the design. These experts 
include other preschool educators, maintenance persons, safety ex- 
perts, custodial staff, parents, child users, developmental specialists, 
and playground experts. 

Probably, the most important aspect of the expert review is the 
opinion of a second designer. By using a second designer to review 
the work of tiie first designer, a ctoss validation of the safety and 
developmental features associated with the play structure is gained. 

The review process using all or many of the review experts listed 
above should be a formalized process (Bayless & Adams, 1985). 
Signatures and times of review should be recorded, as well as 
suggestions for improvement or verification comments which were 
made upon review. 

A quick and efficient way to ensure adherence to a purchasing 



TABLE 8.2 

The Purchasing Process 

Questions concerning the purchasing process should be answered and 
materials kept on file. 

Is the information in the file concerning who made the decision to 
purchase the structure? 

Are the name, address, phone number, and comments made l^y a 
second designer on file? 

Is there evidence of a design review phase? 

Is there evidence that educators, parents, maintenance personnel, and 
children reviewed the design? 

process for the play structure is to answer questions listed in Table 
8.2. Such a list can help an administrator focus on the most important 
issues. 
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Installation Process. Installation signals the beginning of the 
realization of an onsite facility. All energies concerning installation 
should be focused on high quality work and monitoring the process. 
Last minute dianges to the structure during installation caii signifi- 
cantly change the liability designation of tihe decision maker if an 
injury should occur on the equipment (Beckwith, 1983). All materials 
related to installation should be kept on file untU ttte structure is 
removed from the pkyground. 

Important concerns for the file include contractual agreements, 
specifications, and installation inspection forzns. Other materials 
which will reflect competent processes to ensiure proper installation 
include inspection training seminar materials and guidelines for 
signing off on the acceptance of a newly installed structure (Bruya d 
Beclswith, 1988). These materials should be recorded in the file. 

A quick ai^d efficient way to ensure adherence to a predesigned 
installation process is to answer questions listed in Table 8.3. These 
suggestions help the administrator focus on important benchmarks 
for installation. 



TABLE 8.3 

The Installation Process 

Questions concerning the installation process should be answered and 
materials kept on file. 

Are the name, address, phone number, and contractual agreements with 
the installer on file? 

Are all records of installation inspection on file? 

Is evidence of installation inspection training seminars in the file? 

Is evidence of design changes made during installatich Ir the file? 

Are guidelines for signing off on the structure in the file? 

Is there evidence of final signing off in the file? 



Safety Steps for Onsite Monitoring. 

Once the structure is on site and ready to use, the responsibility to 
monitor and ensure against injury becomes that of the supervisors, 
adnunistrators, and teachers v^^ho oversee the children who use the 
structiure. This means that personnel associated with the preschool 
must assume responsibility for: (a) regular inspection, (b) mainte- 
nance, and (c) repair. Each must be documented well if an admiitis- 
trator is to provide proof that all reasonable precautions were taken to 
enstu*e the safety of the children who play on the structure. 
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Inspection Process. Inspection is an ongoing process from the 
installation of the structure on the preschool site through its ramoval 
due to age or wear. Inspections should be regular and based on a 
standardized process usually exemplified by a uniform inspection 
form (Beckwith, 1988). Several form are available, including the ones 
in this chapter, the assessment form in Appendix D, and the Play for 
All Inspection List (PLAE, 1990). 

All inspectors should be trained in imiform procedures, with 
records to verify such training kept in the file. Inspection poUdes that 
dictate frequency, responsibility, and ongoing record keeping should 
also be recorded in the file. The inspection process may be tlte most 
important of aU the monitoring functions (Twardus, 1985) for protec- 
tion against severe loss, both injury, related and financial. 

A quick, efficient way to ensure adherence to a strong inspection 
process is to answer a series of questions noted in Table 8.4. That list 
of questions assists the administrator in focusing attention on impor- 
tant concerns for inspection. 

TABLE 8.4 

The Inspection Process 

Questions concerning the inspection process should be answered and 
materials kept on file. 

Is the insiDection form used for regular inspection recorded in the file? 

Is evidence in the file of inspection training seminars for inspectors? 

Is evidence ii\ the file of poUcy related to setting regular inspections? 

Are records of all inspection gates and forms kept in the file? 



Maintenance Process. Maintenance grows out of the awareness 
that constant use by children will eventually loosen and/or exces- 
sively wear parts of structures. The designer and/or play structure 
company from which materials were purchased will usually provide 
a list of items and associated timelines that should be used for 
maintenance schedules. As a result, it is easier for the preschool 
administrator to designate and/or train a maintenance person to care 
for the structures at the center. Usually, that designated person is 
titled "safety officer" (Seattle School District, 1984). That person's 
responsibility is to ensure regular inspection checks, develop and 
submit work orders, and follow up on needed maintenance. 

A quick and efficient way to assure adherence to a maintenance 
process is to answer questions listed in Table 8.5. These and others 
that the adnunistrator feels are important will help focus attention on 
legitimate concerns. 
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TABLE 8.5 

The Maintenance Process 

Questions concerning the maintenance process should be answered and 
materials kept on file. 

Is a suggested maintenance schedule for structures in the file? 

Is there evidence of using a regular maintenance schedule? 

Is there a record of a safety officer assignment in the file? 

Is there evidence of work orders for maintenance in the file? 

Is there evidence of a work order follow-up procedure in the file? 

After a worn or broken part is located, is a work order evident? 

Repair Process. The repair process is used following a work order 
drafted as a result of an inspection that located a worn or broken part. 
All work orders sent to personnel who actually make repairs should 
be kept in a file used as a holding area for unresolved repairs. This 
type of tiered filing system in which work orders art* kept by the 
safety officer in a holding file and then moved to a completed repair 
file employs a stepwise process to ensure that repairs are made. 

Even if lepairs must be major, rathei than simply-made corrections, 
the assumption is that repairs must be made. In some instances, and 
with selected equipment, this may require special training for repair 
personnel. For major repairs, the best source for specific training is 
the manufacturer or installer. 

The process to move work order repairs from the holding file to the 
completed file requires a follow-up process. Basically, this process 
req- res a quick inspection of the repair to ensure that the repair was 
made properly. Records should be kept to indicate that the process is 
complete and that normal maintenance procedures can be reinstated 
(Bruya, 1985b). 

An efficient way to help administrators focus on the repair process 
is to answer questions listed in Table 8.6. These and others similar to 
them are likely to produce a reasoned approach to repair. 

TABLE 8.6 

The Repair Process 

Questions concerning the maintenance process should be answered and 
with all records kept on file. 

Is tb(»re evidence in the file of work orders drafted by the safety officer? 

Is thert -^ence in the file of the capability of the work crews to repair 
the structure adequately, e.g., a training program? 

Is there evidence in the file of a regular process to follow up work order 
repairs to ensure that the problem does not reoccur? 

Is there evidence of a return to the regular maintenance and inspection 
process? 

ERJC 150 
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Supervision 

The process that accounts for the greatest prevention of injury on the 
structures may be supervision (Thompson, 1989). This includes 
people-to-people interaction. Usually this system involves (a) a safety 
program process, (b) a curriculum to be used with the structure, and 
(c) a record of injury occurrence follow-up process. 

Safety Program Process. The first process which is a part of the 
people-to-peopie safety system is designed to ensture the greatest 
probability of understanding the best use of the structure and the 
rules that may increase the likelihood of safe play. Generally, it is best 
if the children themselves are included in establishing safety rules 
(Warrell, 1988). This is usually most easily accomplished if discussion 
takes plare during attempts to integrate curriculum areas or learning 
centers and safety (Lowe, 1988). 

Integrated curriculum may even lead logically to a newsletter or 
work sheets to be used with children, explaining safety procedures to 
use on the play structure (Warrell, 1988). Finally, und mayW most 
important, is communication with parents and other adiilt caregivers. 
This is accomplished through letters sent home and signage on the 
preschool play structure ■» (Morton, 1989). All attempts at education 
thiough the people-to*people safety program should be recorded in a 
file. 

A quick and easy wa) to ensure adherence to a safety program 
process to increase the Ukelihood of safe play is to answer questions 
listed in Table 8.7. 

TABLE 8.7 

The Safe% Program Process 



Questions concerning the safety program process should be answered and 
materials kept on file. 

Is there evidence in the file of the involvement of children in developing 
So.' y rules? 

Is there evidence in the file of integrated curriculum in the school used 
for the discussion of safety on the play structure? 

Is there evidence in the file of a safety newsletter? 

Is there a copy in the file of parent, administrator, and teacher support 
for the safety program? 

Is a copy of the warning letier sent home to parents in the right order? 

Is a copy in the file of all signs used on the playground? 

Play Structure Curriculum. As suggested, a curriculum designed 
for use with play structures may help children use the equipment 
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(Sommerf?eld & Dunn, 1988) If a currji.idum is used, a copy should 
be in tht file. Frequently, n rrioih include levels of participation 
(Schoolyard Big Toys, 1980; Ct^^lity, 1989) and suggested ways in 
which children can be led to seh ct irost appropriate responses (Bruya 
& Sommerfield, 1987). 

One way to ensure moniic:*ng of the curriculum process on the 
play structure is to consider, answer, and record information related 
to questions outlined in Table 8.8. Answering these questions ensures 
the administrator's attention and focus on legitimate preschool play 
structure curriculum concerns. 

TABLE 8.8 

The Play Structure Curriculum 

Questions concerning the play structure curriculum process should be 
answered and kept on file. 

Is a copy of the curriculum used with the structure kept in the file? 

Is an indication kept in the file of instructing children in the manner in 
which appropriate skill activities are selected to be used on the structures? 

Is there evidence in the file of instructing children in the manner in 
w hidi safe play will occur? 

Injury Occurrence FoUow-Up Process. In the process listed about 
injuries of injured parties, witnesses and supervisors take informa- 
tion to determine probable cause and circumstances sunounding the 
injury occurrence. This information can then be recorded and used 
when contacting or during a follow-up conversation with parents of 
injured children to determine their status relative to a return to full 
health. These conversations with car%ivers are important to parents' 
perceptions of their child's care, as well as monitoring recovery and 
status of threatened parental action. 

A quick and efficient way to ensure adherence to an injury 
occurrence follow-up process is to answer questions in Table 8.9. 
These items focus attention on injury occunence and follow-up 
concerns. 

TABLE 8.9 

The Injury Occurrence Follow- Up Process 

Questions concerning the injury occurrenci^ follow-up process should be 
answered and kept on file. 

Is there a record of interviews held with the injured child, witnesses, 
«nd adult supervisors on site at the time of injury in the file? 

Is a record kept in the file indicating contact with the parents of the 
injured child? 
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A Play Structure Documentation System: Files 
and Folders 

Included in the Committee on Play presentations at the National 
AAHPERD convention in 1989 was a presentation on a dfxumenta- 
tion system for managing risk on play structures. A checklist was 
explained describing a series of files and folders used to document 
occurrences related to play structures (see pages 134-135). This 
checklist provides administrators a v^ay to monitor play rtructures. A 
process similar to the one outlined here is likely to assure sound 
management of risks associated with injury during play on struc- 
tures. 
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Promoting Perceptual-Motor 
Development in Young 
Children's Play 

Tom Jambor 



Qtildren develop perceptual-motor skills through natural, spontane- 
ous interactions within tite environment in which they live. TTicy seek 
out stimulation and physically explore, discover, and evaluate the 
environment in relation to ^emselves. It is through this active 
exploration that children develop the foundation of skills necessary 
for building the more integral and abstract dimensions of their 
expanding world. Basic to these skills that enable children to deal 
directly and effectively with the concrete and physical realities in their 
environment is perceptual-motor development. 

But, what is perceptual-motor development? How does it affect the 
total development of the child? What is the relationship of perceptual- 
motor development to children's play? How can we enhance the 
ouldoor environments in which young children play from what we 
know about perceptual-motor development? These questions are 
attended to in this chapter and help provide another fotmdation block 
upon which the reader can build a more complete understanding of 
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how young children use play as a vehicle for individual growth, 
development, and learning within appropriate outdoor play settings. 

What is Perceptual-Motor Development? 

From birth the child learns how to interact with the environment 
through the perceptual and motor processes. Although each is a 
separate process the two are usually interconnected to reveal their 
dose interrelatedness to the overall process of human behavior. The 
hyphen that links perceptual to motor implies an interdependency 
between the development of perceptual abilities and the development 
of motor abilities (Gallahue, Werner, & Luedke, 1972). As viewed by 
Williams (1983), "perceptual-motor development is that part of a 
child's development that is concerned with changes in the movement 
behavior, changes that represent improvement in sensory-perceptual 
motor development and reafference processes that underlie such 
behavior" (p. 9). 

In essence, all of our behavior can be considered as a series of 
perceptual actions followed by a series of motor actions (Gallahue, 
Werner, k Luedke, 1972). Simply stated it works this way: 

1. Our behavior is touched off by the input of a basic stimulus — 
either touch, taste, sound, smell, or sight. 

2. That sensory input then travels to the brain by wav of neural 
channels. 

3. The brain collects, organizes, and stores this sensory informa- 
tion to mbc and ma^^ch as new information continually arrives. 

4. Based on the sensory information stored, a decision for action 
upon the environment is carried back down those neural channels 
and an action response is initiated. 

5. The reaction to the response is then fed back to the individual as 
to its success or appropriateness. 

6. Motor response feedback, thus, allows for a change in percep- 
tion, enabling the individual to try out new responses. 

7. As the feedback cycle continues, it ensures that the perceptual 
and motor learning processes are working together. 

Thus, as perceptual-motor development proceeds, the child devel- 
ops increased capacity for handling more complex quantities of 
sensory input. What we observe behaviorally in the child is an 
improved capacity on the part of th*^ child to carry out more skillful, 
complex, and adaptive motor behavior (Williams, 1971). 
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Sensory Components 

The developmental process of perceptual-motor abilities in young 
children depends on an interfacing of maturation and experience* 
While the child's innate maturation pursues a fixed, sequential 
course/ we, as facilitators of the child's environment/ can influence 
the experience factor by providing children with multisensory per- 
ceptual experiences that will help them become better ii\formation 
sorters (Gallahue, 1976). These experiences, in turn, affect ti\e rate 
and quality of maturation. 

Learning experiences begin as sensory-motor, lead to perceptual- 
motor, and are essential to later functioning. Visual perception as well 
as auditory and tactile discrimination are basic information processes 
that need to be nurtured. For perceptual acuity to increase, physical 
experiences within the environment must be provided. These learn- 
ing opportunirtes, or a lack of them, will greatly influence the 
sophistication of each child's perceptual modalities (Gallahue, 
Werner, & Luedke, 1972). ^ 

Maturation is a natural continuum process, but the progressional 
provisions of experience that we can provide children throughout 
childhood enable them to acquire and refine successive levels of skills 
and abilities. If we fail to provide developmentally appropriate 
experiences for children during the early formative years we arc likely 
to retard or inhibit the acquisition of motor and perceptual skills and 
abilities in later years. If we want children to have greater motor 
control, we must provide them with experiences involving textiure, 
shape, color, distance, direction, speed, size, etc. so they can improve 
their capacity to perceive inaeasingly more complex .types and 
amounts of information (Gallahue, Werner, & Luedke, 1972). For 
outdoor play this means that as a child's perceptual-motor control 
becomes more refined, that child will be able to throw more accu- 
rately, run more effectively, balance more efficiently, and climb more 
skUlfully. 

Perceptual-motor abilities can be promoted through kinesthetic and 
sensory mode experiences. Kinesthetic sensitivity in the environment 
is gained through movement and physical interaction within the 
realm of the child's spatial and temporal (time) structures (Gallahue, 
1976). The specific perceptual-motor qualities within each structure 
are considered extremely important to develop and reinforce if we are 
going to enhance children's knowledge of their spatial and temporal 
worlds. Gallahue aptly summarizes these qualities: 
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Body awareness refers to the developing capacity of young children 
to accurately discriminate among their body parts. The ability to 
differentiate among one's body parts and to gain a greater under- 
standing of the natwce of the Ixxiy occurs in three areas: 

1 . The knowledge of the body parfs--being able to accurately locate the 
numerous parts of the body on oneself and on others. 

2. The knowledge of what the body parts can do-nieveloping the 
abilities to recognize the component parts of a given act and the 
body's actual potential for performing it. 

3. The knowledge of how to make the body more e(j?nenf— recognizing 
the body parts for a particular motor act and the actual performance 
of a movement task. 

Spatial awareness is a basic component of perceptual-motor devel- 
opment that may be divided into two categories: 

1. The knowledge of how much space the body occupies, 

2. The ability to project the body effectively into external space. 
Children first learn to orient themselves subjectively in space and 

then proceed ever so carefully to venture out into unfanUliar sur- 
roundings in which subjective clues are useless. With practice and 
experience children progress from their egocentric world of locating 
everything in external space relative to themselves (egocentric local- 
ization) to the development of an objective frame of reference 
(objective localization). 

Directional awareness gives dimension to objects in space (e.g., 
left-right, up-down, top-bottom, in-out, and front-back) and is com- 
monly divided into two categories: 

1. Uiterality — refers to an internal awareness or feel for the various 
dimensions of the body with regard to their location and direction. 
Children who have adequately developed the concept of laterality do 
not need to rely on extomal cues (e.g., tying a ribbon around 
children's wrists to help remind them which is their left and which is 
their right hand) for determining direction. 

2. Directionality— is an external projection of laterality. It gives 
dimension to objects in space. It is important to parents and teachers 
because it is a basic component in learning how to read. Children who 
do not have fully established directionality will often encounter 
difficulties in discriminating between various letters of the alphabet 
(e.g., b, d and p, q) or the reversal of entire words (e.g., cat/tac, 
bad/dab). Difficulty in the top-bottom dimension and writing or 
seeing words upside down are associated with the inability to project 
direction into external space. 
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While children try to make sense of their spatial world through 
body, spatial, and directional awareness experiences, they are also 
trying to develop an adequate temporal structure. Both spatial and 
temporal structures are developed and refined simultaneously, based 
on children's maturation and experiences. Ouldren must learn how 
to hmction well in both the space and the time dimension. One 
cannot develop to its fullest potential without the other. 

Temporal ftivareness is concerned with the development of an 
adequate time structure in children and is intricately related to the 
coordinated interaction of various muscular systems and sensory 
modalities. The terms "eye-hand coordination" and "eye-foot coor- 
dination" reflect the interrelationship of these processes. The indi- 
vidual with a well-developed time dimension is the one we refer to as 
"coordinated," while the one who has not fully established this is 
often called "clumsy" or "awkward." Everything that we do pos- 
sesses an element of time. There is always a beginning point and an 
end point. 

Within the child's temporal structure are rhythm, synchrony, and 
sequence. Gallahue (1976) indicates rhythm as the most important 
and basic variable for developing a stable temporal world. He 
emphasizes that rhythm is most important to any coordinated per- 
formance and that it is "the synchronous recurrence of events related 
in such a manner that they form recognizable patterns. Rhythmic 
movement involves the synchronous sequencing of events in time" 
(p. 99). 

Since there is a rhythmic element or pattern appropriate to all 
calculated movement it is important that facilitating adults attend to 
this relationship during children's movement/physical action periods. 
While all the sensory modalities can be encouraged and reinforced 
through specific movement activities, it is through the auditory sense 
that the dhild first starts to make temporal discriminations. Young 
children should, therefore, be provided with daily activities that pair 
auditory rhythmic patterns with movement performance. For exam- 
ple, providing music with marching, running, jumping, and throw- 
ing activities, or to general movement periods can greatly enhance 
rhythmic movement ability. This blend helps children to integrate 
and pace their physical movement as well as to add enjoyment and 
stimulation to their actions. Suggested playground activities that will 
help foster kinesthetic and sensory development areas are provided 
late' in this chapter. 
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Perceptual-Motor D: velopment and 
Learning 

The term "perceptual-motor" began to flourish in the sixties as an 
outgrowth of concern for children with learning disabilities. As 
educators realized that children with reading problems could be 
helped and that some barriers that prevented learning could be 
removed through motor activities, schools started to integrate motor 
activities into their curriculum as an approach to improving percep- 
tion (Hanson, 1973). Curriculum objectives began to focus on visual 
and auditory perception, space orientation, tactile experience, kines- 
thetic awareness, and motor skill development to build learning skills 
and to strengthen learning potential in young children. Strategies for 
curriculum development zeroed in on progressions of developmental 
activities that fit individual needs and abilities and provided for 
individual successes (Hanson, 1973). What we now refer to in terms 
of what is "developmentally appropriate" is an outgrowth of three 
decades of concern for optimal potentials for children's growth, 
development, and learning. 

Some Theoretical Relationships 

Several maturational theorists have, over the years, been prominent 
in tying together the related components of maturation, experience, 
adaptation, and growth to represent their rendition of human devel- 
opment. Each theory has implications for perceptual-motor develop- 
ment (Gallahue, 1976) and is briefly discussed below. 

Freud's (1%2) psychosexual approach to human behavior centers 
on the progressive development of stages ti\at generate a sequence of 
change over the maturing child's erogenous zones. Successful matu- 
ration at, and movement through, each successive stage relies signif- 
icantly on both motor activity and physical sensation. 

Erikson (1963) takes a psychosocial approach stressing a stage 
continuum of societal factors, rather than hereditary factors, that help 
facilitate change in children's development. For Erikson, motor 
development is seen as an extremely important foundation block for 
the development of the total child. The stage-mlated crises that all 
children are likely to deal with could be positively influenced by 
successful movement experiences and supportive societal systems. 

Gesell's (1945) theory strongly supports the physical and motor 
aspects of children's behavior. His research reinforces the need to 
develop a thorough foundation of basic movement skills. The level of 
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performance of these skills is a good indicator of social and emotional 
growth patterns in young children, 

Havighurst (1952) sees children's development as continual inter- 
action between physical maturation and the cultural pressure im- 
posed to function effectively in society. His theoretical model of 
development accentuates "teachable moments/' when the body is 
developmentally ready and when the child's social world starts 
making demands for task completion and success. Physical activity, 
movement, and play are heavily stressed for optimal percephial- 
motor development. 

During the 1960s a greater emphasis was placed on the relationship 
between cognitive ability and perceptual-motor functioning. The 
often controversial theories of Kephart (1971) and Delacato (1959) 
emerged during this time. Both took ihe basic position that cognitive 
development and ability could be enhanced through movement, but 
each explained his position in quite different ways. While both 
theories have been peppered with criticism because of a lack of 
scientific substantiation (e,g., Belka & Williams, 1979), both have 
maintained a following that still has an impact on contemporary 
educational theory (Payne & Isaacs, 1987). 

Kephart believed children with learning difficulties suffered from 
inadequate sensory integration (the most crucial step in the 
percephial-motor process) of immediate stimuli with stimuli already 
mentally cataloged; he is given credit for starting the emphasis on 
movement that educators now look to as help for improving chil- 
dren's academic performance (Payne & Isaacs, 1987). For Kephart, 
perception and cognition develop from a motor base and sequentially 
progress through seven developmental stages that provide the child 
with increasingly efficient information processing strategies. While 
normal 1 nctioning children automatically proceed smoothly through 
these stages, children with learning difficulties encounter a break- 
down of the progression and either stop progressing altogether or are 
greatly delayed. When this occurs, according to Kephart, the child 
must be rehimed to the earliest stage of difficulty and "trained" to 
move through subsequent stages via activities that enhance both 
cognitive and motor functioning— temporal and spatial awareness, 
form perception, eye-hand coordination, laterality, directionality, 
and balance (Payne & Isaacs, 1987), Kephart strongly suggests the 
need to focus on prevention tactics to alleviate the potential for 
remediation and recommends that to decrease the possibility of a 
child skipping or not completing a stage, all chUdren should be 
subjected to perceptual-motor activities— especially during the very 
formative, impressionable preschool years (Haywood, 1986). 
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It is now widely acknowledged that if such perceptual-motor 
training is going to be an effective treatment program it must be 
started as early as possible during early childhood and continue over 
a period of years rather than just a few months (Williams, 1984). 
Thus, play environments that provide for the perceptual and motor 
functioning needs of children through the preschool years could, 
with assistance from knowledgeable play facilitators, enhance 
perceptual-motor development not only for special needs children 
but for all children. 

Delacato (1959) also stressed the importance of movement in the 
early years, indicating the need for infants to experience and perfect 
certain movements in order to decrease the possibility of cognitive 
problems later on in life. Delacato, though, used his theoretical 
approach primarily as a remediation tactic and believed that many 
cognitive problems (especially those associated with reading) could 
be corrected by going back to the early movement behavior that was 
thought to be impaired or left out. To counter a lost experience during^ 
infancy the child had to experience or reexperience that infant 
movement through a process called "patterning" (Payne & Isaacs, 
1987). While there are still some strong allies of Delacato's theory and 
practice, many experts in the field (Seefeldt, 1974; Cratty, 1979; 
Williams, 1983) have concluded that his techniques are unsubstanti- 
ated and very questionable. 

Although both Kephart's and Delacato's theories have been widely 
criticized, their perceptual-motor programs may still be an important 
indirect channel through which acedemic concepts can be introduced, 
reinforced, and developed (Gallahue, 1982, 1984). Payne and Isaacs 
(1987) state, "when academic concepts are aeatively interspersed 
throughout a movement activity, movement may be a excellent 
medium through which reading, math, social studies, or problem- 
solving concepts can be facilitated" (p. 81). Moffitt (1973) further 
reinforces the close relationship between perceptual-motor develop- 
ment and school achievement, indicating that motor activities such as 
throwing and catching a ball, hammering a nail, throwing an object at 
a target, pushing someone on a swing or tire, and pulling a wagon all 
make important contributions to developing hand-eye coordination, 
which in turn promotes overall perceptual-motor development, 
which in turn inaeases the likelihood of work efficiency at school 
tasks and academic achievement. 

No aspect of development seems complete without reference to 
Jean Piaget, who felt that perceptual-motor development was intri- 
cately interrelated with the perceptual and cognitive dimensions of 
development. His sensory-motor and preopv<?rational stages are also 
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known as the sensory-motor intelligence period, a time when the 
foundation for hiture development of higher order cognitive func- 
tions is set. Piaget's data reveal that: 

the young child develops from being the kind of orgt'^nism that operates 
on and within his environment primarily via concrete, sensory-motor- 
based processes, into one who approaches adaptation to his environ- 
ment on a more representational, abstract or conceptual basis. Thus, 
the child, as he grows and develops, learns to solve problems and to 
adapt to his environment first by simply "acting or behaving" in the 
environment and then observing the consequences of his behavior, and 
later by thinking about and analyzing the conditions that contribute to 
the formulation of solutions to these problems. (Williams, 1983, p. 14) 

It was the growing popularity of Piaget's work in the 1960s and his 
references to the extreme importance of movement as an information- 
gathering vehicle for children to learn about themselves and their 
worid that brougiit emphasis to the importance of movement in the 
development of both psychomotor and cognitive aspects of the child's 
behavior (Gallahue, 1976). Hence, this created an opportunity for 
educators to further justify the design of perceptual-motor curriculum 
to enhance children's cognitive abilities. 



Perceptual-Motor Development and Play 

Play is the child's primary nourishment for healthy growth, develop- 
ment, and learning. A child's minimum daily requirement, though, is 
unknown. But w hat has been well established over the past three 
decades is that play does promote and enhance all areas of develop- 
ment. A single play experience can effectively interface all areas of 
growth simultaneously— that is, play doesn't promote one area of 
development apart from the others. When children play they are 
always in motion, learning about their bodies and subsequent move 
ment capabilities. As they observe, practice, and perfect successive 
motor-skill increments they also facilitate cognitive, social, and emo- 
tional growth. 

Through play the preprimary-age child develops a wide variety of 
basic locomotor, manipulative, and stability abilities. Ouring the first 
too years of life the child's play is dominated by practice and 
exploratory actions. The newborn has fundamental grasping move- 
ments and possesses motor reflexes that respond to environmentally 
induced stimuli. Infants gradually gain control over their body parts 
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and progress from prone position wiggles to creeping and crawling. 
Near the end of their first year children have mastered pulling 
themselves up into a standing position, coordinated their actions to 
stay standing, and are taking their first steps alone Qohnson, Qiristie, 
6c Yawkey, 1987). 

During this period of fundamental gross motor development small 
motor coordination and strength also rapidly take shape. Qtildren's 
hand skills during the first year quickly progress from the iruibility to 
grasp objects durint; the first month, to picking things up and 
cvx)rdinating the thumb-finger "pincer" movement by mid-year, to 
skillfully moving objects back and forth between hands and placing 
them with intent as the first year closes out. Informal maiupulation of 
objects and practice behavior becomes the focus of children's play. 
Their exploration of objects and curiosity of cause and cfiect relation- 
ships allows children to acquire knowledge about themselves and 
control events within their immediate world (Johnson, Qmstie, & 
Yawkey, 1987). This is a time of sensory-motor interaction, where the 
infant acts upon visual, auditory, and tactile experience. An appro- 
priate play environment provides and encourages grasping, feeUng, 
watching, listening, and general exploratory opportunities. Sam- 
plings of texture, sound, shape, and color help children relate their 
senses to their immediate world. 

During the second year children a*e literally off and running. As 
toddlers, they are immersed in play with objects and people, easily 
coordinating large muscle mobility with small muscle dexterity. 
During this development period crawling, rolling, and walking 
patterns become more complex and experimental. Jumping a.,^ 
climbing are added to the large motor repertoire and are practiced. As 
children mature, so must their play environment. Provisions must, 
therefore, be made to accommodate an array of developing motor 
needs, as well as provide an integration of continued auditory, visual, 
and tactile experiences. During this time, perceptual judgments and 
motor responses are also becoming refined through play, preparing 
the child ' - the more complex motor skills and higher-order thought 
processes u.jt quickly emerge and need to be nurtured during the 
following preschool years. 

The preschoolers' development of autonomy and initiative greatly 
contributes to their sense of expanding curiosity, their need to 
explore, and their active nature. Motor/physical skills and motor play 
behaviors (e.g., running, jumping, climbing, throwing, and trike 
riding) become more refined and articulated and arc enjoyed for their 
own :ake and for the simple pleasure of personal accomplishment 
(Gallahue, 1976). Play is the medium that can best enhance chiWrsn's 
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feelings of a positive self. Gallahue states, "If (children) have a stable 
and positive self-concept, the gradual gain in greater control over 
their musculature is a smooth one. The timid, cautious, and mea- 
sured movements of the 2- and 3-year-old gradualiy give way to the 
confident, eager, and often reckless abandon of the 4- and 5-year-old, 
Preschoolers' vivid imaginations make it possible for them to jump 
from great heights, chmb high mountains, leap over raging rivers, 
and run 'faster* than an assorted variety of wild beasts" (p, 39), 

As the preschool yoars come to an end we see motor play becoming 
even more articulated, physical, and varied. Games of chase evolve 
from incidental running and climbing; jumping rope and forms of 
acrobatics extend from basic hopping, skipping, running, and climb- 
ing; and random physical skills and coordination ability channel into 
both informal and formal athletic activities. 

A special subcate^;ory of motor play also emerges at this timi? 
— "play fighting." Play fighting is not considered real fighting and is 
described in the literature (in more socially acceptable terms) as 
"rough-and tumble play" (Pellegrini & Perlmutter, 1986). In this form 
of play, "children engage in a form of make-believe in which their 
body parts and actions of themselves and others take on a symbolic 
significance which becomes the 'objecf of play" (Johnson, Christie, & 
Yawkey, 1987, p. 61). Play fighting, or rough-and-tumble play, is an 
interesting vehicle that brings all avenues of development into the 
play situation. While the child physically encounters and challenges 
other children and the surrounding environment, the child engages 
in social communication and pretense action, is confronted with 
decision-making and problem-solving situations, and learns to con- 
trol impulses and to discriminate between negative and positive 
feelings to allow for appropriate participation within the play group 
(Pellegrini & Perlmutter, 1986), 

Some teachers of young children regard this form of play nega- 
tively, suggesting that play fighting may turn into real fighting and 
that it symbolizes violent acts of aggression. But data indicate that 
play fighting does not lead to statistically significant negative behav- 
ior and may indeed have developmental value (Pellegrini & Perlmut- 
ter, 1986). This developmental value was first recognized by Karl 
Groos almost 100 years ago and presented in his books on the play of 
animals (1896) and the play of man (1899) (Millar, 1968). Still often 
regarded as valid, Groos's "play is practice" theory is based on 
Darwin's principle of natu al selection. As an evolution process, 
natural selection favors tho e animals that can adapt to the changing 
environment through inhe nted instincts that are flexible enough to 
bend with and benefit from experience gained. Central to and most 
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persuasive for the practice theory of play is the notion that play 
fighHng establishes relationships, tests the environment, and helps 
the species prepare for life encounters (Millar, 1968). Groos felt that 
those favored during the evolution process "must practice and perfect 
their incomplete heredity skills before a serious need to exercise them 
arises. They must play. Play is the generalized impulse to practice 
instincts The more adaptable and intelligent a species is, the more it 
needs a period of protected infancy and childhood for the practice 
gained in play" (Millar, 1968, p. 19). 

As the most adaptable and intelligent of earth's species it is our 
responsibility to protect children's rightful heritage to play, and to 
both encourage and enhance opportunities for practice activities that 
optimize their perceptual and motor skills within the context of total 
development. It is our responsibility to create developmentally ap- 
propriate play environments that provide these opportunities. 

The Outdoor Play Environment 

Th*» outdoor play environment deserves serious consideration and 
commitment if young children are going to have well-developed 
perceptual-motor skills. It must be remembered that the first re- 
sponses of young children are motor responses, that "meaningful- 




Figure 9.1. As children explore the environment they are able to challenge 
their physical selves. 
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ness" is imposed on perceptual stimulation through movement and 
physical interaction with their environment, and that this match of 
perceptual and motor information enables the child to establish a 
stable spatial world and develop responses adaptable to various 
movement situations (Gallahue, 1982). Research studies being con- 
ducted by Haubenstridcer and Seefeldt underscore the importance of 
motor needs, indicating that children who have poorly developed 
large motor skills at age five will probably never, even with remedial 
intervention, develop efficient motor skills (Hildebrand, 1990). The 
preschool outdoor play setting, then, appears to be an essential 
environment for providing opportunities to foster these skills. 

The following perceptual-motor categories list suggested outdoor 
play activities that can help foster kinesthetic and sensory develop- 
ment (Hildebrand, 1990; Haywood, 1986; Storage & Bowers, 1983; 
Gallahue, 1976). In reviewing these activities, keep in mind that in 
addition to suggested play structures and motor enhancing materials, 
fall areas must have "soft" surfaces, general safety conditions must be 
met, and children must be assisted and supervised by accountable 
adults. These points will be dealt with in other chapters of this text. 

Locomotion 

• Rolling in various directions on flat and sloped grassy areas with 
arms in different positions 

• Creeping, crawling, and walking on or across textured surfaces 
(to inaease sensory input) 

• Crawling through "space-holes": barrels, open-ended boxes, 
single mounted tires, tire tunnels, low pi "house windows 

• Crawling across a wide plank 

• Climbing on hills, ramps, stairs, platform levels, connected tire 
formations, rope nets, ladders, multipurpose structures, low limb 
tree branches, overhead and multidirectional ropes 

• Stepping up on graduated levels: platforms, logs, tires, stumps, 
large wide blocks 

• Jumping/bouncing on flat spring boards, large flexible horizontal 
tires, inner-tubes, mattresses (trampolines are considered dan- 
gerous and not recommended) 

• Jumping from varying heights: tires, wooden platforms, stone/ 
earth ledges, stumps, spring boards 

• Hurdling over "natural ' objects, objects prepared by adults (e.g., 
a horizontal bamboo pole between two adjustable vertical sup- 
port points) 

• Hopping in place with both feet, then with one foot at a time; 
hopping, back and forth over lines, between rungs of a wooden 

O ladder on the ground 
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• Running and walking across bridges, up and down natural slopes 
and man-made ramps, in open grassy areas 

• Qiasing and ''tag'' games that utilize most play apparatus and 
available space 

• Crossing "hand-over-hand" on overhead ladder 

• Pumping a swing 

• Pulling or pushing a wagon 

• Wheel toys that coordinate alternate pumping and steering with 
feet and hands; obstacle course routes that challenge the coordi- 
nation of perceptual and motor skills 

Many of these actions and activities, as well as those that foUow, can 
be controlled and enhanced by listening for music cues for stopping, 
starting, and intensity of action. 

Balance 

• Standing and balancing (both feet, then only one) on walking 
beam, vertical in-ground tire, moving bridge, sus lended hori- 
zontal rope with overhead hand support; close eyes for added 
sensation 

• Walking various heights, widths, and spans of wooden beams, 
vertical in-ground tires, large diameter rope and fire hose (with 
overhead hand supports to keep upright) 

• Walking on wide beams with arms extended holding a weighted 
object in one hand or both 

• Walking on a line or thin diameter rope configuration on ground 

• Walking with one foot on and one off a ground level beam, on a 
curb edge, on an edge of a ladder lying on ground, around the 
edge of a large diameter horizontal tire 

• Following the leader on a spontaneous or preplanned obstacle 
course throughout playground 

Body and Space Perception 

• Large mirror area for viewing self, specific body parts, and 
experimenting with ways these parts can function 

• Identifying body parts and relating them to a function of move- 
ment activity 

• Responding to requests to use a body part(s) on climbing or 
balancing apparatus 

• Coordinating body parts to perform physical feats of strength and 
agilit) play spaces and on equipment 

• Using arm and leg movements to create "snow/sand angels" 

• Pushing someone on a swing 
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• Fitting into spacer boxes, large tire opening, wagon, playhouse, 
plav boat or car, m'vo^^ a bridge span, on a swivel tire, at top of 
a slide (number and size relationship concept) 

• Coordinating running and mo\ement activities withm a limited 
space 

• Climbing "on, " "under," "around," "through," etc.; going to the 
left or to the right (bod\ -objects relationships and directionality) 

• Any activity requiring movement in space! 
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Rhythm and Temporal Awareness 

• Recurring rhythm: swing (standard infant and strap seats, sus- 
pended tire or rope, swivel tire, vestibular platform, porch style); 
rocking boats, etc.; wheel toys 

• Methodic, rhythmic bouncing on large tires, inner-tubes, spring 
boards 

• Jumping over stationary rope or one swung in a quarter arc to a 
rhythmic beat 

• Galloping, marching through playground to music, with rhythm 
instruments, or hand claps 

• Accelerating and decelerating physical movement to given tempo 

• Running up or down diagorial ramps and hill? 

• Tossing, catching, kicking, dodging objects (e.g., various size 
balls, beanbags, balloons) 

Rebound and Airborne Movement 

• Bouncing on spring boards, mattresses, large flexible tires, inner- 
tubes (music varies the variety and tempo of action) 

• Jumping onto a mattress, or into sand, pea gravel, or other 
resilient ground base from varying heights 

• Hanging by hands or legs from climbers, chinning bars, low tree 
branches, etc, 

• Swinging on vertical rope; pushing off of objects to continue or 
vary movement 

Projection and Reception Movement 

• Rolling large balls to others or at a target 

• Throwing soft balls (e.g., nerf ball) at a target (e.g., mounted 
vertical tire), through a hoop (e.g., bottomless peach baskets 
nailed at various heights on tree trunks) 

• Trapping a ball rolled between legs while sitting 

• Catching a large ball with open arms 

• Chasing and "catching" soap bubbles 

• Kicking a large stationary ball 

• Kicking a slowly moving ball; change speeds to increase chal- 
lenge; allow for random use throughout playground 

• Striking a plastic ball with a plastic bat: tossed by adult; from a 
waist high "tee"; on the ground, golf style 

• Keeping balloons in the air with hands or plastic bat, wand, etc. 

• Swinging/punching/kicking at suspended bag filled with paper, 
soft rubber pieces, etc. 
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Conclusion 

As children crawl, roll, run^ jump, and generally move in space, they 
must be given needed opportunities to make necessary ongoing 
modifications and adjustments to stabilize balance, distance and 
depth orientation, and general movement patterns (Moffitt, 1971). 

When children have developed coordination, confidence, and 
self-control in their motor activity, their sense of competence and 
accomplishment is carried over to other areas of development. 
"When a chUd is able to achieve mastery of his body and direct it for 
his purposes, he develops an image of himself as a learner and a doer. 
This concept of self, in turn, becomes a vital force in both acquisition 
of knowledge and personality development" (Moffitt, 1971, p. 2). 
Good perceptual*motor development promotes sodal interaction 
with peers, formal and informal athletic successes, reasoning and 
judgment decisions, and academic development and achievement. 

The most natural medium to enhance perceptual-motor skills is 
play. Play allows children to reach out, grasp, and interact with the 
environment through movement and through the use of all their 
senses. A well-designed and challenging outdoor play environment 
can assist the play function by providing an array of activities that 
encourage children to use a variety of motor patterns that test 
themselves in meaningful ways. 

As providers for future generations, we have the capacity to either 
hinder or enhance a child's potential for optimal development. It is 
our responsibility to provide developmentally appropriate environ- 
ments within which children can grow, develop, and learn. For 
perceptual-motor development, that environment is the child's out- 
door play setting. 
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The Role of Adults in 
Children's Play 

Thomas D. Yawkey 



On any given day, as you walk around a day cars center or 
kindergarten, you see infants, toddlers, and older children doing 
activities. In addition to the usual work activities, you find them 
building with lumber or blocks, filling and emptying large and small 
containers with water, mud, stones, or sand, pushing and pulling 
wheel toys, and dramatizing mother at work or Aunt Veronica talking 
to Uncle Joe. These younger and older children are engaged in play 
activities and more than likely using play materials. 

Regardless of whether you may view these activities as cognitive 
play (e.g., functional repetitions of independent motor movements to 
rule governed games) or as social play (e.g., solitary to group settings) 
(Rubin & Howe, 1985), these children are playing. And they may be 
playing outdoors or indoors. Play is a spontaneous activity, is fun and 
pleasurable. Play is purposeless "in the sense that it is engaged in for 
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the sake of the activity itself" (Beers & Wehman, 1985, p. 405). Also, 
play is rather serious because of the high level of intensity at v^hich 
children play, and it is self-initiated (Beers & Wehman), Finally, play 
has context representing physical setting (e.g., outdoor, indoor 
materials) and social theme (e.g., "building a house"), and has 
activity (e.g., motor, verbal, and/or mental) (Trostle & Yaw key, 1990). 
Play, comprising these seven characteristics, becomes a dynamic and 
necessary structure of children's development and learning. 

Children play v^ith toy materials and objects as part of their 
physical environment. Viewed as the setting, the physical environ- 
ment of play objects and materials including toys is necessary for and 
influences children's development (Piaget, 1962). As examples, Brad- 
ley's (1985) and Wachc's (1978) findings show that the presence or 
availability of play materials and books shows moderate to substantial 
correlations with infants', toddlers', and older children's scores on 
mental development indices. Bowers' results (Chapter 3, p. 19) show 
great availability of play houses, cars, truck, and boats at centers in 
the United States for maximizing children's growth potential. Here, 
the sensorial and physical chaiacteristics of play materials and objects 
are salient contributors to children's development. 

In addition to the physical environment, children's play is part of 
their social environment. As younger and older children play some- 
thing or with somebody, the social environment of peers and adults 
is correlated with and influences their development (Piaget, 1%2). In 
support, the findings of several of the play tutoring studies where 
adults co-play and guide children's dramatic and sododramatic play 
show that social or interactional feedback with adults in play in- 
creases preschoolers' problem-solving capacities (e.g., Sylva, Bruner, 
& Genova, 1976), language abilities (e.g., Smilansky, 1968), and 
reading readiness growth (Yawkey, 1980, 1990). The interactional 
feedback in play between children, peers, and adults influences 
children's growth on various social, cognitive, and academic mea- 
sures. 

Using the context of the social and physical environments, this 
chapter begins by examining the value or significance of the adult in 
child's play. Next, wp describe various roles that adults perform in 
child's play as they maximize ph)'sical and social environmental 
contingencies for children's development. Finally, several consider- 
ations for adult planning of child's play are addressed. 
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Value of the Adult in Child's Play 

In the previous section, we identified the core characteristics of play 
and explained briefly several impacts that play has on children's 
development relative to physical and social settings. A salient factor 
threading play, children, and environments is the adult and the 
values or benefits of the adult's support and involvement in chil- 
dren's play. 

In working wiih young children, infancy through kindergarten 
levels, adults as teachers, group leaders, and parents in classrooms, 
playgrounds, other recreational areas and in homes intervene to meet 
needs. In the process of intervening, adults develop and modify 
strategies, activities, materials, services, and techniques in order to 
maximize children's potential (Fallen & Umansky, 1985). Further, the 
values of adults in child's play assume that intervention, in varying 
degrees and dimensions, is a basic understanding and accepted 
principle of classroom, playground, or home. 

Accordingly, the value or rationale of adult intervention rests on 
the benefits of play intervention, for maximizing children's develop- 
ment and competence and understanding associated factors such as 
rapport with children. In addition, we explain several limitations of 
adult intervention. 

For the Child's Development 

The adult in child's play benefits children's development along 
several growth continua; imitative role play, pretend play with 
physical objects, pretend play with actions and situations, and 
persistence in play (Smilansky, 1968). 

Imitative Play. The first benefit of adult involvement in child's play 
is recognizing tlae need, at minimum, and increasing the opportuni- 
ties, at maximum, for the children's imitative play for developmental 
purposes. In imitative play, younger children model adults, signifi- 
cant family members, and other nurturing individuals. Older chil- 
dren, in addition, use imitative play to show roles of super heroes 
(e.g., "Ninja hirtles," "Robocop"), heroines (e.g., "She-Ra," "Coun- 
selor Troy"), supervillians (e.g., "Joker/' "Shredder"), and signifi- 
cant others outside the family. 

Adults provide play opportunities for imitative play so children can 
imitate, practice, and develop roles. Whether imitating "Mommy," 
"Daddy," "Mrs. Bums"— the kindly next-door-neighbor, or super- 
villians, imitative play helps them identify with and understand the 
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clult world. Young children actually build these roles in a figurative 
way as they play; older children enter and plan for their roles pilor to 
their piav and expand them spontaneously as they enact them, 

Imitatu g adult roles gives younger and older children opportuni- 
ties to handle situations and thereby sl;a;3 the "envied" power and 
authority of significant adults in their lives. Further, imitative play 
permits children to relive and play back previous experiences, as weU 
as "live" anticipated future experiences. As children live these 
experiences, imitative play becomes a vehicle to separate "fear" and 
"anxiety" trom these past or anticipated hiture events and helps them 
better understand and cope with them (e.g,, going to the doctor's for 
in^munizations prior to school entry) (Piaget, 1%2), Finally, we can 
gauge children's understanding uf self and self in group settings by 
whether they imitate individuals inside or outside the family (or 
creatively interrelate both) and by the q^ ^Iity and quantity of the 
perspective taken in imitative play. 

Object Play, A second value or benefit uf the adult in child's play 
for children's development is through pretend play with physical 
objects (Smilansky, 1968), Through adult support by involvement in 
child's play, children inaease their capacities to operate in the symbol 
world by substituting toy-), unstructurcd objects and materials, 
sounds, and verbal statements fo: real or pretend objects. From 
movement actions of pounding, rolling, or bouncing objects as 
functional play of younger children to substituting real objects for 
other objects as in sociodramatic play of older children, s3anbolic 
representation emerges, develops, and is practiced. As a result of 
symbolic representation, children initifiUy enter the symbol world 
where their play objects are subject to the rt.juirements of their play. 
For example, younger children, two to three years old, require highly 
structured and realistic objects to spark ^heir play; Barbie dolls with 
detailed accessories and realistic miniature cars with movable doors 
and trunks are required (McLoyd, 1983), Older children, four through 
seven, ^2nd to use toys and play materials that are low in realism and 
Lss structured because they can symbolize and substitute any object 
for the "desired," pretend one in their play (Johnson, Christie, & 
Yawkey, 1987). 

Social Play, The third benefit of adult involvement and support of 
child's play is children's development of pretend actions and situa- 
tions (SmilansKy, 198o). In play, children substitute verbal expres- 
sions a.td dialogue* for physical actions and situations. An older child 
in playing "swimmer," for example, says "I swam from one end r * 
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the YMCA pool to the other and leaped from the water!" A younger 
child says the same thing in a figurative sc^nse, but at the same time 
moves the hands rapidly to show swimming actions. Short verbal 
descriptions with accompanying physical actions and movements 
serve to clarify, anchor and give meaning to pretend play. 

This pretend play with verbal dialogue and physicsd actions takes 
the place of reality, for children can modify and change personal or 
object identity for pretend ones. Thus, pretend play with actions and 
situations provides >oung children with direct, personal means of 
communication. As they expand their play, pretend play statements 
and verbalizations for real experiences become increasingly important 
and critical as play and social growth approach more complex levels 
of symbolic play and games with rules. 

Persistence. The final component of children's development thit is 
maximized by adult support and involvement in play is children's 
persistence (Smilansky, 1968). Persistence shows the abUity to r main 
with a role in play for increasingly longer periods of time. Although 
dramatic play of fours and fives is brief and they jump from one role 
to another with littl or no transitions, Smilansky notes that children 
in this age range should be able to remain w'th a single or related role 
for a minimum of five minutes. For older children of five to eight who 
elaborate their roles, Smilansky notes that they should be able to 
persist with a role or related roles for a minimum of ten minutes. 

When adults support or involve themselves in children's play, 
persistence of younger and older children in play increases dramati- 
cally and significantly. Johnson, Christie, and Yawkey (1987, p. 25), 
for support, cite the findings of Dunn and Woodring (1977) and 
Sylva, Poy, and Painter (1980), whic show that children play 
significantly longer when adults are involved in their play compared 
to when they play alone or "when they played only with their ^^ers." 
Persistence at play shows ability to focus and concentrate on tasks, 
and this persistence is vital to school achievement and classroom 
successes. 



The support and involvement the adult provides child's pby also 
benefits children's language and intellectual competencies. From the 
point of view of encouraging language competencies, the child in play 
is immersed In a sea of words, statements, and other verbalizations. 
With continued involvement with play, the preschool and kinderga*-- 
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ten child in just a nine-month period of 15 minutes daily increases 
significantly the number of words and new combinations of words 
and average length of sentences (Smilansky, 1968). Through adult 
support of play, children show increasing complexity of language 
structures such as Troy, a four-year-old moving a block in "running" 
fashion and saying, "llie big brown dog runs down the street with 
cars and doesn't get hurt!" Spontaneous use of language labeling for 
objects, actions, and situations is relative to higher levels of dramatic 
play behavior (Freyberg, 1983). 

In addition, adults desiring to increase language and interaction of 
preschooleis might limit the number of play materials that children 
select from and use in play. The findings of Bjorklund (1979) show 
increases occur in social language among toddlers when the number 
of play materials is reduced. Similarly, reducing the amount of space 
in which the children play tends to increase significantly the amount 
of dramatic play (Peck & Goldman, 1978). Dramatic play makes 
possible the use of the child's own experience, background, and 
thinking and provides practice and recall as children grow toward 
greater language maturity. 

Intellectual competencies also flourish and are nurti'red by dra- 
matic play by "compelling" children to act at mental levels higher 
than their chronological ages. Dramatic play provides children with 
insight into their own behavior and requires mental integration of 
situations, events, and play materials. As children use a "Campbell 
soup box as a car complete with sounds" or represent people or 
situations as others, they must show flexibility of mental thought and 
problem solving. Here, they visualize how one set of objects and 
situations already experienced can be used in place of others not 
directly experienced. The capacities to analyze, synthesize, formu- 
late, and internalize th'-ough dramatic play are all key processes for 
intellectual competencies, [n support, Vygotsky (1976) notes that a 
responsive environment of play materials nurtures intellectual com- 
petencies when play materials are used .3ward goals in dramatic 
play. 

In addition, Arnold (1968) identifies several intellectual competen- 
cies that are direct outcomes of dramatic play. These include: 

qualitative relationships— hot/cold, color and texture differences 
quantitative relationships — big/small, many/few, thin/thicL 
spatial relationships — far/near, square/round 
observation of sequences — seasons, meals of the day 
response to given directions — comprehension of instruction 
labeling — names of people, animals, objects, etc. 
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sequential directions— production of a sequence of actions 

flow of events — school activities 

flow of processes — cow — milk 

flow of words — building a house, bridge, etc. 

description of events — what, when, where, why, when, and how 

The more the adult supports dramatic play, the greater opportuni- 
ties children have of developing these intellectual competencies and 
internalizing them, and the greater potential there is for these 
competencies to transfer to schooling situations. 



The value of adult involvement in children's play benefits children in 
other ways. These associated benefits are approval and rapport 
Gohnson, Christie, & Yawkey, 1987, p. 2S-25). 

Adult involvement and support of child's play in classrooms and 
recreational areas are signals to children that adults approve of their 
play. By standing in close proximity to their play or becoming 
involved in it, adults say to children that theii play has value and is 
worthwhile. 

Many times children hear a different message about play when 
adults say, for example, "Go play, don't bother me!" This message 
about play is a different signal to children than adult approval of play. 
This says to children that their play and play activities are valueless 
and worthless, while the former one implies that their play activities 
are valuable and worthy of both adult and child time. Johnson, 
Christie, and Yawkey (1987) stress that " ^n effective way to help 
these children realize that make-believe is acceptable is for the teacher 
to join in children's play and model pretend behaviors" (p. 24). 

Another related benefit of adult involvement is rapport. "Partici- 
pating in children's play is an excellent way for parents and teachers 
to build rappor* with children" Gohnson, Christie, & Yawkey, p. 24). 
By building rapport through child's play, adults better understand 
children's di volopmental levels, achievements, feelings, and atti- 
tudes. With these understandings, adults can more clearly and 
meaningfully communicate with children and establish concrete 
relations Through rapport, adults show they are willing to work with 
children in meaningful ways rather than from positions of superiority 
and authority Gohnson, Christie, & Yawkey, 1987). 

Some Limitations 

Although the benefits of supporting and becoming involved with 
child's play are positive and significant for children and 'idults, 
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Johnson, Christie, and Yawkey (1987) note some limitations or 
cautions. These limitations focus on the amount of adult participation 
in child's play. Great amounts of invoIvemen^ and over extended 
periods of time may reduce children's concentration and persistence 
and actually shorten their dramatic play episodes (p. 26). 

Through observation of child's play, the adult needs to determine 
the appropriate amounts of intervention and the proper time for 
intervening in play. Adult sensitivity for amount and timing of 
intervention produces greater dividends for tk3 child's devetopment, 
competence, approval, and rapport through children's play activities. 

In sum, adult support and involvement in child's play has many 
values and benefits for the child's development, including increased 
imitative play and persistence at play-and fostering language tmd 
intellectual competencies. In addition, these rewards of adult involve- 
ment imply adult approval of child's play and rapport with children. 
Limitations of involvement focus on the amount and timing of adult 
intervention and suggest the need for adult sensitivity ^^nd observa- 
tion prior to involvement. 

Having examined the value of adult involvement and support of 
child's play and several limitations associated with ii, we now address 
the roles in which adults become involved constructively in child's 
play. These roles are numerous, multifaceted, varied, and cover 
preparatory guidelines, discovery strategies, and direct play teaching. 



Adult Roles as Preparatory Guidelines for 
Child's Play 

Prior to actual involvement in child's play, adults need to plan for 
their involvement and for children's dramatic play. Johnson, Christie, 
and Yawkey (1987, p. 16-19) cite four preparatory guidelines devel- 
oped by Griffing (1983) in helping adults with their planning: (a) time, 
(b) space, (c) materials, and (d) preparatory experiences. 

Time 

In 1 lanning for child's play, time is needed for children to develop 
idea:, gather materials, discuss roles, and improvise for meaningful 
dramatic play episodes. An appropriate amount of time is also 
required to permit children to develop persistence in their play 
episode and play-related tasks. Johnson, Christie, and Yawkey (1987, 
p. 26) note that although "the exact amount of time required varies. 
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depending on the chUd's age and play skills/' 30- to 50-minute free 
play periods are appropriate for three- and four-yearold and kinder- 
garten children (cf. Griffing; 1983). For monolingual and bilingual 
preschoolers and kindergarteners in full day programs^ Peters, 
Neisworth; and Yawkey (1985; p. 34) and Yawkey (1990) recommend 
60-minute free play periods. 

This amount of time is also required for massed experiences in play 
activities (Peters, Neisworth, & Yawkey, 1985). Ample time helps 
children develop, use, and generalize concepts through many varie- 
ties of play activities and experiences in indiv' !ual and group 
settings. Large blocks of play time are more beneficial to young 
children than short, segmented blocks of time (Peters, Neisworth, & 
Yawkey). Because play time in many school and recreational pro- 
grams is sacrificed for "academic" time, "it is preferable to schedule 
several lengthy play periods per week than to have short (10- to 
IS-niinute) play periods per day" Gohnson, Christie, & Yawkey, 
1987, p. 27). 

Space 

After the element of time, space consideration is the next preparatory 
guideline for adult involvement and support of child's play. Ample 
space for child's play includes arrangement and use of materials and 
group size of children participating in play activities. 

Numerous studies present findings on the arrangement and use of 
space for young children and the impact on their behavior. The 
amount of physical space for play in classrooms and recreational areas 
influences children's interaction and play activity. As a result of 
decreasing space using movable partitions, interaction among chil- 
dren and adults, aggressive behavior between children, and parallel 
and onlooker play increase (Smith & Connolly. 1976, 1980). In 
addition, r» matic play and interaction among children increase 
when ^rooms are partitioned into play areas having low adult- 
child cios (Smith & Connolly, 1980). Adults in supporting play 
should tailor the amount of space available to children to types of play 
activities, thereby creating more optimal play and interactional con- 
ditions. Further, the findings suggest that large open classrooms maj* 
not be as conducive or responsive to dramatic play and interdiction as 
previously thought (Featherstone, 1974). 

In increasing or decreasing space, preschool children, in turn, 
adju.st their use of space. Preiser (1972) found that as space in free 
play areas changes, young children change their use of the area and 
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their proximity to play materials. Children's self-initiated changes in 
space utilization play suggest that space and arrangement of material 
not only affect the child but "let him know indirectly who he is 
supposed to be (or at least who we think he is) and how he is 
supposed to learn" ^Getzels, 1975, p. 12). Pfluger and Zola (1974), in 
an interesting stuu^ of children's use of space, permitted preschool- 
ers to rearrange materials and furniture in their classroom. The results 
showed that young children rearranged movable furniture against the 
walls, creating a large open area in the classroom to conduct art and 
construction play activities. Moreover, the children's levels of dra- 
matic play inaeased in their new arrangement, as well as their uses 
of the truck, housekeeping, and block play areas. 

Another aspect of space arrangement and use jocuses on under- 
standing how environments designed for differing types of play 
might affect play activities of preschoolers and kindergarteners. With 
equal amount of time for play in various types of play environments, 
Vandenberg (1981) showed that associative play was used most often 
in the "gross motor room" and parallel and solitary play in the "fine 
motor room." The "gross motor room" with its tumbling mats and 
sliding boards encouraged large group size, Justering, and associa- 
tive play, whereas the "fine motor room" with its aayons, paper, and 
scissors fostered small and individual groups and more solitary and 
parallel play. 

In a different study. Black, Freeman, and Montgomery (1975) 
compared differing types of play environments on play behaviors and 
interactions of handicapped preschoolers. The handicapped child'^en 
showed differing types and levels of play in different play environ- 
ments. In the stark play environment, without play materials, more 
solitary and repetitive play was shown, whereas a play environment 
with regular materials elicited greater gross motor and imitative play 
modeling. Further, play materials that are easily accessible to children 
and at their eye levels foster dramatic play (Hare & Hare, 1977). 

Ample space also means examining the proup size of children 
participating in play activities in classrooms and recreational areas. As 
an aspect of the adult's role in child's play, group size appears to have 
an impact on the quality and quantity of children's play and play 
activities. When preschoolers move from six to eight children per 
group (holding the amount of square feet constant per group), 
children in groups of eight compared to six showed significantly 
greater amounts of group play ac^;vity, aggression, and anger (Loo, 
1972; Loo & Kennelly, 1979). Further, when group size is changed 
while maintaining constancy of r*u:terials and classroom size, normal 
children explored the boundaries of the classroom while handicapped 
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children's social interaction decreased and their aggression increased 
(Hutt & Varzey, 1966). 

Thus, increasing the group size of preschoolers with the same 
amounts of physical space modifies their play behaviors, activities, 
and personality. Adults in supporting child's play can monitor group 
size and change the number of children per group depending on the 
required play activity and desired quality of interaction. 

Materials 

A third preparatory guideline for the adult's role in child's play is the 
need for quantity and quality of play materials in classrooms and 
recreational areas. Aguilar (1985) recommends a range of play mate- 
rials and equipment for young children's play endeavors. With 
variety of play, toys, and equipment, children's developmental and 
physical needs are met, a greater "match" emerges between their 
play materials and their abilities and they show greater success and 
problem-solving ability. The adult in support of play should make 
efforts to ensure a range of play materials available to childr2n. 

In order to ensure a range of play materials, Yawkey and Trostle 
(1982) recommend that adults systematically include four types of 
play materials in classrooms and recreational areas. These types rest 
on the intent or purpose of the commercial manufacturer in making 
them, although the intent of the play materials within each type may 
vary by children's use. 

c5ne type is instructional play materials, which support the teach- 
ing of various academic skills such as one-to-one correspondence, 
alphabet letters, part-to-whole relations, and so forth. Examples 
include nesting toys, puzzles, and stacking materials. The second 
type is constructional materials characterized for their many uses. 
These play materials are used repeatedly and in many divergent 
ways. This group includes various small and large wooden, plastic, 
and cardboard blocks. The results of the 1989 survey of play materials 
in 349 preschool centers in ?l states show a great need for increasing 
the quantity of constructional materials such as wooden blocks found 
in these centers. Other examples of constructional materials include 
Tinkertoys, transformers, and Lincoln Logs. 

A third type is real materials, and this type has no defined shape. 
They are found naturally and abundantly in the physical milieu and 
take the shape of their containers. Examples include sand, navy 
beans, mud, gravel, water, and clay. Virious adult clothing used in 
dramatic play fits into this category. The final type of play material is 
toys. Toys arc manufactured to represent replicas of real or fantasy 
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life. This type has many subgroups which include, for example, 
housekeeping toys such as miniature dolls, platf 3, cups, and saucers. 
Other subgroups are transportation toys, for example, cars, busses, 
spaceships, and passenger jetliners, and animal and people toys, 
such as teddy bears, cuddly cats, soldiers, and space monsters. 
Findings of the national survey reported by Bowers in Chapter 3 
show that over half of the 349 preschool centers surveyed have toy 
trucks, cars, other small replicas, and wheel toys. Surveying the 
children's play area to ensure the inclusion of representatives from 
each of the four groups helps determine whether there are ranges of 
materials necessary for sound play environments. 

Further, adults can survey existing materials in the environment for 
the types of play modes that the objects facilitate and encourage. 
Based on such a survey, adults plan for additional play objects and 
their uses. For example, some play materials are ideal for play 
activities such as social interaction and functional play, while others 
provide for dramatic or solitary play. Rubin (1977) found that house 
play, wheel toy play, and reading and number activities provided the 
highest levels of social play, whereas playdough, painting, and 
puzzles contributed the lowest levels of social play. Play activities 
such as role play and large muscle equipment with two or more 
children encouraged cooperating and helping each other in these play 
activities. From another perspective, Naylor (1985) found that chil- 
dren spend more time in play activities when two or more play modes 
and materials can be used together. Examples are tire slides and a fort 
in outside play environments, which serve as focal points for climb- 
ing, dramatic play, functional play, and social interaction. 

Finally, and at a different level, adults can examine play materials 
from the perspective of movabiliKr (Agnilar iQgS; Naylor, 1985). In 
order to support play activities and ensure that they have learning 
potential young children must be able to move the play materials and 
equipment. Movement of the body, fine and gross motor ability, and 
coordination ensure that children's learnin*^, potential and motivation 
are by-products of the play materials. (Rules for safety as part of play 
materials appear in Chapter 4.) 

In support of child's play, this third basic guideline ensures that 
play materials show a range of objects for classroom and recreational 
areas, facilitate varied types of play, and have movability for learning 
and motivational potential. 
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Preparatory Experiences 

The final basic guideline for adult support of chilc^ s play prior to 
children's actual play activities is preparatory experiences. Regardless 
of the type of play, whether dramatic and creative play, functional 
plaV/ or games with rules, children need real and concrete experi- 
ences for them to play. Concrete experiences, as roots of play and 
learning, can be planned and implemented. In order to develop 
experiences that are used as "grist" for play activities, Trostle and 
Yawkey (1990) recommend field trips, walks, resource people, novel 
objects, books and television, and videotapes as sources of potential 
experiences. Field trips to a carnival, circus, or a railway station and 
books and videos about space travel, as examples, provide children 
with active experiences for their play activities and interaction. Adults 
should make every effort to prepare the children for play by planning 
and providing these necessary experiences fundamental to child's 
play. 

Adult Roles as Discovery and Direct Play 
Teaching Strategies in Child's Play 

In the previous section, we considered several procedures for helping 
adults begin and prepare for their support of child's play. In this 
section, '*'e describe various strategies that involve the adult directly 
in the play activities of young children: free, prompted, and directed 
discovery (Peters, Neisworth, & Yawkey, 1985). In addition, there is 
direct play teaching (Fallen & Umansky, 1985). 

Free Discovery 

In free discovery, the young children explore, experiment with, and 
use play materials in their own way. They are free to choose these 
play objects over other play objects. Although usable in prompted 
and guided discovery, activity cente/s are ideal for free discovery. 
Children select, focus, persist at, and plan their own types of play in 
particular locations in classroom and recreational areas. For free 
discovery, findings from several studies show interesting relation- 
ships between play activities and activity centers. 

Shure's (1963) findings show that play types vary as a function of 
different activity centers. Solitary play was the most common play 
type used in the bloc!, and game activity center. Highly complex 
social interaction occuned ^ost frequently in the doll activity center 
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where children in many cases interacted while holding the doDs. 
Constructional play occuned most frequently in the art and block 
activity centers. And the two most preferred of the five centers were 
the block and art activity areas. 

Shapiro (1975) examined the effeas of activity centers, physical 
space, and group size. Activity centers as well as classroom space 
affect children's play activities. Children's play at activity centers was 
highest in classrooms with 30 to 50 square feet per child and lowest 
with 30 or less feet and 50 or more feet per child. Apparently, 
onlooker play predominated in activity centers with dassrooms 
having 30 or less square feet per child and exploratory play with 50 or 
more square feet per child. 

^ "tivity centers used in a free discovery mode contribute 'co 
children's play activities, and types of play and interaction vary 
among these cent%7rs. 

Prompted Discovery 

With prompted discover}', adults determine the play materials chil- 
dren use. Essentially, the play environment is structured by the 
materials and permits increasing oppoitunities for self-discovery and 
learning. For example, in an activity center, the adult places a large 
plastic water-filled tub and nearby two flat styrofoam pieces, cork, 
golf ball, two nails, and a small piece of flat metal. The adult 
encourages children to explore and become familiar with the objects 
and then they place them one at a time into the water. The children 
discover that some of the objects "float" while others ''sink." In 
prcn\pted discovery the adult: (a) structures the environment by 
determining the play materials that are used, (b) encourages the 
children to explore the materials to become fam'^'ar with them, (c) 
may indirectly prompt various uses of the objects, (d) may ask peer 
group members to model their actions and uses of the materials, (e) 
permits the children to use the materials in many ways, and (0 
doesn't tell the children the main idea, skill, or concept. 

In prompted discovery and a prepared play environment, adults 
encourage creative uses of materials by suggesting that these objects 
can represent o'her objects. These suggestions of "objects represent- 
ing other objects" after initial exploration and use foster dramatic play 
(Rubin & Howe, 1985). 

For prompted discovery, Beisel and Yawkey (1986), in a study of 
activity centers types of language used under adult absent and 
present situations, found some interesting results with adult involve- 
ment. Initially, the results showed that imaginative language signif- 
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icantly increased in the housekeeping center as regulatory language 
decreased. Regulatory language prompts the behavior of others, such 
as, "Give me v^ater because I'm thirsty" (Beisel & Yav^key). Further, 
younger children's use of imaginative language inaeased signifi- 
cantly when adults used imaginative language in this activity center* 
This finding v^as not shown for older children. For purposes of 
prompted discovery, the types of play materials that foster particular 
kinds of play identified in this and other chapters are ideal for 
developing structured environments. 

In addition, and for other types of activity centers for prompted 
discovery, Johnson, Christie, and Yawkey (1987, pp. 196-197) list 
several common types for preschoolers and kindergarteners: 

1. Art area — paints, easels, brushes, sdssors, glue, wallpaper 
books, small pieces of wood and styrofoam, paper, felt pens, clay, 
and Play-doh. 

2 Block area— unit blocks, large hollow blocks, and small replicas 
(vehicles, people, and animals). 

3. Floor play area— large vehicles, bean bags, balls, Tinkertoys, 
and empty boxes. 

4. Housekeeping area — replicas of kitchen furniture and appli- 
ances, small table and chairs, dishes and eating utensi's, used adult 
furniture, dress-up clothes, dolls, doll beds, and bzby strollers. 

5. Music area— phonograph, cassette player, rhythm instru- 
ments, and autoharp. 

6. Book area— books and rug. 

7. Science area — animals in cages, aquarium, objects to sort and 
feel (shells, seeds, stones), magnifying glass, seeds to grow, ant farm, 
water table, and sand box. 

8. Woodworking area— tools, nails, screws, wood, workbench, 
and vise. 

For other examples of play materials and activity centers see Trostle 
and Yawkey (1990). 

Directed Discovery 

In play activities, directed discovery assists children to focus on 
relevant attributes of play materials and sih^-^tions for purposes of 
developing meaningful understanding. The adult may use a number 
of play modes in directed discovery. The adult may decide to co-play 
with the children (Johnson, Christie, & Yawkey, 1987). Here, the 
adult enters directly into the play activity by pretending to be a 
character in the children's dramatic play. 
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Another play mode for adults in directed discovery is encouraging 
creative uses of play materials by suggesting that these objects can 
represent other objects and by questioning. Both help children 
elaborate and extend their play with objects and activities. Suggesting 
and questioning can be formated in several ways (Ellis, 1973). 

Verbal prompts either as suggestions or questions are used to focus 
and increase the child's attending to and using the play materials and 
extending dramatic play. Examples include: "Show me how you feed 
the baby!" and "Is this block heavier than this one? How do you 
know?" 

Physical prompts are also used by adults as they add extraneous 
play toys and materials to the play activities as children play. 
Examples are providing the child with another car to use in a garage 
already filled with cars and giving children Lincoln Logs to use with 
their set of unit blocks. These extraneous objects added to children's 
pl.*y activities can either relate to the ongoing activities or themes or 
be unrelated to them. An example of extraneous related objects is 
adding pots and pans after the children played with plastic spoons 
and baby dolls in their "housekeeping play." Pots and pans relate 
clearly to the dramatic play theme and play activity. Examples of 
extraneous unrelated play objects are giving children a paper bag to 
use in their building of elephant puzzles and handing children a 
paper clip as they are dramatizing "piloting airplanes." 

With verbal and physical prompts, the children incorporate them in 
their play activities and dramatics. The length of time they play 
increases and the children develop problem-solving strategies to 
incorporate the prompts creatively in their play activities (Ellis, 1973). 

Adult modeling car Iso be used in directed discovery for child's 
play (Fallen & Umansky, 1985). In play modeling, the adult demon- 
stiates specific movements and/or verbal statements in play activities 
and children imitate and practice the same actions. Modeling is the 
basis for all ^ ^ng children's finger play activities and games 
(Yawkey, DaK. . & Glosenger, 1986). It is used successfully with 
younger and older normal children (Bandura, 1969) and handicapped 
children (e.g., Baer, Peterson, & Sherman, 1967) to acquire meaning- 
ful learning through play and play activities. 

Fallen and Umansky (1985) note that children also model play 
behaviors and activities for other children. In addition, modeling play 
materials and activities is useful in mainstream settings where hand- 
icapped and nonhandicapped are integrated (Beers & Wehman, 
1985). Beers and Wehman, noting the findings of Knapczyk and 
Peterson (1975) and Devonney, Guralnick, and Rubin (1974), suggest 

i i 
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the potentials of peer modeling for increasing cooperative and social 
play in handicapped children with modeling by nonhandicapped 
children. 

Direct Play Teaching 

In direct play teaching, adults train children to play using behavioral 
analytic methodologies. Beers and Wehman (1985, p. 429) say that 
durct teaching is "occasionally necessary/' especially for severely 
handicapped children who exhibit "little spontaneous play," Direct 
play teaching includes the following routines: instructions, physical 
prompting and fading, task analysis and sequencing, reinforcer 
sampling, and consequence conditions. These routines are explained 
elsewhere in detail (see Beers & Wehman, 1985), but a brief overview 
of each routine provides additional adult roles in child's play espe- 
cially with severely handicapped and other handicapped children, 

Direc! play teaching using instructions calls for the use of verbal 
cues and instructions using physical demonstrations and modeling 
followed by social reinforcers for appropriate responses such as 
hugging the child (Beers & Wehman). They are especially relevant for 
teaching games having rules. Physical prompting and fading is used 
to de\elop commands in play activities. Commands, for example, 
"jump," "drop the ball," "run," are taught by the adult manually 
guiding the child through successive steps in each of these commands 
followed by reinforcement for successfully accomplishing each step. 
Beers and Wehman (p. 430) recommend that fading of prompts must 
accompany manual guidance if the children are to internalize this 
learning. 

Another example of direct play teaching is using task analysis and 
skill sequencing (Beers & Wehman). Here, the adult breaks down a 
play activity into small, manageable behaviors that comprise a 
particular activity such as "pulling a toy" or "riding a wagon" and 
sequences these behaxdors from simple to more advanced toward 
mastering a particular play activity. Rein^'orcer sampling, as a direct 
play teaching routine, involves the adult demonstrating a new toy or 
play material to the handicapped child. Since novel play materials for 
the severely handicapped may not be motivating, the adult demon- 
stration of the materials and toys pinpoints their attractive qualities 
because "their reinforcing value has not been established" (Beers & 
Wehman, p. 430). 

Finally, consequence conditions emphasize the use of reinforcers to 
develop play activities. According to Beers and Wehman (1985), "the 
best reinforcers may be the toys, play materials and games used in 
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play development" as well as "praise, attention and approval from 
peers, parents, teachers and others/' However, they caution against 
the use of "edibles, points and pennies" because "initiated play 
behavior does not occur when under control of artificial reinfprcers 
such as tokens and pennies" (p. 431). In a final cautioning note. Beers 
and Wehman believe "that only severely handicapped children will 
need many of these strategies. For many young handicapped chil- 
dren, the arrangement cf toys and equipment along with occasional 
modeling is sufficient" (p. 431). 

The adult in child's play has many choices of strategies to use in 
supporting and becoming involved in children's play and materials. 
They range from free discovery to direct play teaching. 

Final Considerations for Adults 
in Child's Play 

We discussed in the previous sections many adult roles in child's 
play. Basic preparatory guidelines, free discovery, prompted and 
directed discovery, and direct play teaching are all potential roles for 
adults working with young children. In helping adults choose which 
of the adult roles to use in child's play, Langley (1985, p. 105) outlines 
questions that focus on play materials and equipment and their 
responsiveness to the child. 

1. Can the toy afford the child independent play experiences, or 
must a peer or adult always assist in toy play? 

2. Is the activation mode appropriate for the motoric grading 
potential of the child (e.g., is the child sufficientiy strong, flexible, or 
coordinated to operate the toy)? 

3. Can the toy be adapted to better accommodate the child's 
auditory and visual acuity/efficiency, movement possibilities, pos- 
tural control, and level of tactile/proprioceptive integration? 

4. Can the toy enable the child to adjust his or her level of arousal 
and attending (e.g., can the toy be used to calm and organize an 
excitable or hypei irritable child or to alert the nonresponsive, lethar- 
gic child)? 

5. Can the toy be adapted or positioned to allow the child to 
explore it and to obtain different tactual, visual, or auditory perspec- 
tives? 

6. Will the toy minimize the effects of the child's handicapping 
condition(s)? 
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7. iVill the toy allow for cognitive mastery or success in physical 
control (i.e., will the toy challenge but not frustrate)? 

8. Will the child have to maintain contact (visual, physical, or 
auditory) with the toy in order for it to operate or for it to be enjoyed? 

For additional considerations in helping the adult to dedde on 
which adult roles to use in child's play, Langley (1985, p. 106) offers 
additional questions on how effectively play materials and toys 
contribute to and foster development. 

1. Will the toy bo appropriate for the developmental abilities of 
the child? 

2. Will the toy be capable of eliciting a range of developmental 
skills so as to encourage the child to acquire more progressive 
behaviors while reinforcing targeted skills? 

3. Will the toy afford the chUd experiences that are otherwise 
unattainable? 

4. Will the toy enable the chUd to adapt to his or her everyday 
surroundings (i.e., will it elicit behaviors that will facilitate the child's 
control over his or her environment)? 

5. Will the toy have the potential to elicit a variety of behaviors 
across a wide developmental spectrum? 

6. Will the toy be used to elicit behaviors across developmental 
domains (e.g., cognitive, sensory motor, social)? 

7. Will the toy be an effective agent for facilitating sodal and 
communicative interactions? 

8. Will the toy facilitate concomitant and collateral developmental 
skills (e.g., will the toy develop head rotation although its primary 
function is to enhance visual awareness and localization)? 

9. How much potential does the toy have for eliciting a variety of 
play behaviors? 

10. Will the toy be useful in combination with other toys? 

11. Will the toy accommodate to a variety of chronological and 
developmental levels? 

12. Will the toy have the potential to be enjoyed simultaneously 
by more than one chUd or in a turn-taking situation? 

13. Will the toy be effective across a variety of handicapping 
conditions? 

14. In the selection of toys for a classroom or for specific instruc- 
tional purposes, will there be a range and variety of toys avaUable for 
eliciting targeted behaviors and for simultaneously matching the 
current cognitive, sensory, physical, and arousal level of the child or 
children? 
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Summary 

This chapter emphasizes the adult's role in child's play. Globally, the 
adult's role in cMld's play spares children's play and ntatenals hi tiieir 
physical and Si^dal envirorunents. To the questions of ''VVliy^pa^a- 
pate in child's play?" or "Why bother?" this chapter respon^s}.^m. 
numerous answers. These responses include fostering fee cold's 
development and competence and for approval and rapport, 
play is of value in its own right and for related benefits to children and 
adults. 

The varied roles of adults in child's play are basic guidelines 
preparatory to play, discovery play forms of free, prompted, and 
directed involvement and direct play teaching. These adult roles are 
framed around considerations relating to responsiveness of play 
materials and toys to children and to their development. 
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Outdoor Play-rWhat 
Happens Here? 

Mary S. Rivkin 



The lives of women and duldren too poor to be sent to the countiy can 
now be saved in thousands of instances by making them go to the Park. 
During a hot day in July last, I counted at one time in the Park eig^iteen 
separate groups, consisting of mothers with children, most under 
school age, taking picnic dinners brought from home. The practice is 
increasing under medical advice, especially when summer complaint is 
rife.^ 

—Frederick Law Olmtead, 
writing about New York Qty 
a century aga 



Baby boomers are producing their own baby boom, and where will all 
the children play? If they live in ntnv apartment buildings in big cities, 
the children may never have to leave home. Partly to comply with 
zoning regulations and partly to attract buyers with young children, 
developers are providing playrooms. . . . 



^Qtcd by Davidoff, P. (1980, p. 143), from S. B. Sutton (Ed.), {1971, p. 94), Cwilizm 
American cities: A selection of Frederick Law Olmstead's writings on city landscapes, Cam- 
bridge, MA: MIT Press, o y 
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One reason such playrooms are beconung popular is that some 
parents find public parks unpleasant and dangerous. Ellen Arthur, a 
resident of the Upper West Sije of Manhattan, occasionally accompa- 
nies her 5-year-old daughter. Charlotte, and her son, Jeremy, 2, to 
Central Park or to Riverside Park. "There are so many homeless people 
and so many rats . . .," she said. 

So most days they stay at home. ... In the building's health dub a 
classroom-sized space is reserved for children (where] Charlotte and 
Jeremy can roam in a plastic house, play basketball or skid bicycles 
aCToss the vinyl floor.^ 



When Olmstead, the designer of Central Park, commented on the 
benefit of the outdoors for young children, he represented a 19th 
century consciousness that industrialization and urbanization were 
altering, perhaps ineradicably, a historical relationship between hu- 
mans and their environment, then called "nature." And while the 
"progress" that urbanization and industrialization represented was 
wonderful, the diminishing of the relationship to nature was deplor- 
able, even dangerous, perhaps particularly to children. 

A century later, Olmstead's carefully preserved remnant of nature 
is itself perceived as dangerous to young children. 

These perceptions are perhaps extremes. Most of the outdoors for 
most people in most places of the world today is neither life-saving 
nor life-threatening. In North America, we generally value being 
outdoors. We relate healthiness to being outdoors. Many of us 
sacrifice considerable time and effort to maintain the small, single- 
spedes botanical enclaves of lawns, often so that children might have 
play places. Yet as Yi-Fu Tuan observes (1978, p. 7), being raised in 
"nature" is no guarantee of childhood health. Jeremy and Charlotte, 
with their inoculations, vitamins, consistent appropriate nourish- 
ment, watchful pediatricians, and attentive parents are far more likely 
to grow to adulthood without playing outdoors than a child bom into 
a poor rural New Guinean family who plays outdoors almost exclu- 
sively. 

So, is outdoor play necessary or desirable for children? Are there 
benefits to children in outdoor play not duplicable in indoor play? 
Some researchers have investigated these questions. In surveying the 
extant literature, I found little doubt that outdoor play is good for 
children, for a host of reasons, but deep concerns about quality of the 



^Kahn, E. M. Qan. 11, 1990). In the urban jungle, rooms for playing. New York Times, 
p. CI. 



—The New York Times, 1990 
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play. There are also concerns about research itself: What is the 
ecology of play when one is looking at "the outdoors"? How do you 
conceptualize the totality of the sky, wind, trees, streets, buildings, 
cars, fences, dirt, asphalt, people, and perhaps a swing set? 

In the following. I will attempt to share what a reading of the 
literature shows about our understanding of outdoor play for young 
children. 

There is no body of literature dealing directly with the benefits of 
outdoor play (Moore, 1986). Three points are relevant here. First, 
knowledge of outdoor play often can be inferred from anthropolo* 
gists, who in documenting child rearing provide limited information 
on location (Whiting & Edwards, 1988). A recent series of studies by 
Bloch (1989); in fact, deals specifically with location of American and 
Senegalese two- to sbc-year-olds' activities. 

Second, the outdoor play that has been most frequently studied is 
that of designated play spaces, that is, playgrounds. Two problems 
exist here. One, these playgrounds tend not to be used very much by 
children and also tire designed by people who don't know very much 
about play (Wilkinson, 1980, pp. 14-15). Two, although play on 
preschool playgrounds has been studiedsin recent years (e.g., Hen- 
niger, 1985), and most preschools do know about play and attempt to 
have playgrounds that support play, these playgrounds lie within the 
fixed and geographically limited boundaries of "adult-managed" 
settings (Moore, 1986, p. 11). The wider range of chUdren's outdoor 
play is invisible in these studies. 

Finally, the research on children and the outdoors is, according to 
Yi-Fu Tuan, inherently difficult. 

To the Western scientist the study of children and the natural environ- 
ment presents a special challenge in objectivity. The social scientist, 
whether he is aware of it or not, is embedded in the dominant values 
of his culture. In the Western world, "nature" is such a "value." (1978, 
p. 29). 

Western culture with its manipulation and destruction of the natural 
environment is especially passionate about "nature." 

We don't know much about how natural settings affect perceptual 
and conceptual development of children (Tuan, 1978, p. 30) but we 
intuit that they are important because, perception and culture aside, 
it 

remains true that the human body evolved biologically in close associ- 
ation with nature's animate and inanimate elements. Human beings are 
predisposed in their favor. A sense of kinship with nature is universal. 
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. . . Children the world over seem to enjoy playing with such basic 
earth substances as water, clay, and sand; they like to climb trees and 
slide down slopes. Nature ... is a relatively unstructured environment 
in which children's carefree vigor can be allowed full play. (Tuan, 1978, 
p. 29) 

The universality of children's liking for play outdoors is a start in 
studying the benefits of outdoor play. 

To move from very young children's liking the outdoors to figuring 
out why children in particular like the outdoors, what in the outdoors 
they like, and what good it does them, requires some traveling, given 
the present state of knowledge about outdoor play. The knowledge 
we do have comes from several sources: developmental psycholo- 
gists, educators, ethnographers, ethologists, anthropologists, and 
urban planners. I plan to review representative studies from each 
group and offer a critical look at their contributions. Piecing together 
a quilt of information about preschoolers and outdoor play necessi- 
tates a passel of inferential thinking, with which I hope you will be 
patient. 

Benefits of Play: Developmental Research 

Play has been widely studied in the last three decades, particularly by 
child developmentalists. Substantial reviews of the research exivt in 
Rubin, Fein, and Vandenberg (1983) and, most recently, Johnson, 
Christie, and Yawkey (1987). And, despite the fact that our culture 
has tended to trivialize ("just playing") or dislike ("get serious!") 
play, the research "provides overwhelming evidence of the multiple 
benefits of play for the overall development of children" (Frost, 1988,, 
p. 10). Johnson, Christie, and Yawkey (1987) advise tl'iat the play 
"optimal for developnient" in children is that which "reflects or 
slightly stretches the current social or cognitive abilities of the child" 
(p. 18). This Vygotsk)dan perspective is doubtlessly accurate, al- 
though it does subtly negate the role of pure pleasure in develop- 
ment, the pleasure Piaget observed in repetitive assimilative play 
done for the sheer joy of mastery. Pleasure may create in childre"x,,as 
it seems to do in us, a sense of well-being that in turn creates a 
receptivity for being "slightly stretched" and developed. 

To be succinct, play enhances physical development (see Chapter 
9), cognitive development (e.g., Piaget, 1%2), social development 
(e.g., Garvey, 1977), and emotional development (e.g., Erikson, 
1950). It also aeates (Huizinga, 1950) and reproduces (Corsaro, 1985) 
culture. 
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Definitions of Play 

Definitions of play trouble the predse-minded, but most contempo- 
rary writers agree that play is characterized by being fan and bdng 
freely chosen. King (1979) has sensitized us to the fact that only the 
player really knows if it is play. Her work with kindergarteners 
showed that what looked like play to an adult observer wasn't 
necessarily experienced as play. King's kindergarteners judged any 
teacher-directed activity to be "work." Nonetheless, most play re- 
search continues to take an adult perspective and assumes that most 
children's activities, especially during "free-play" time in nursery 
school or child-care settings, are play— even though it is dear that 
adults are managing these settings. 

We don't know how much young children interpret adult manage- 
ment as adult direction. Some evidence suggests that in present 
playgrounds (where adult management is usually far less restrictive 
than indoors, because teachers often use outdoor playtime to recoup 
their own equanimity, build relationships with other adults, and five 
children "a break" from everything indoors), children think tiieir 
activities are all play (Reifel, Briley, & Garza, 1986; Esfehani, 1989). 

Developnnentalists: Levels and Types of Play 

Most of the studies that have established the value of play in 
children's development have been conducted indoors, espedally in 
institutional settings (centers, preschools, kindergartens), although 
homes have also been used. To anidyze play activities, levels of sodal 
play (Parten, 1932) and Smilansky's formulation of Piaget's levels of 
cognitive play (1968) have been widely used by play observers, 
espedally when combined by Rubin, Maioni, and Homung (1976). 
Some studies that look at outdoor play used these as well as a way of 
achieving comparability of indoor and outdoor play (Henniger, 1985; 
Bloch, 1989). In such studies the setting is a variable but is very lightly 
**valuated. Henniger, for instance, describes his setting as an inven- 
tory of materials and equipment. 

The outdoor environment contained a variety of fixed and movable 
equipment. Stationary equipment included a treehouse platform with 
slide and steps, a jungle gym, a sandbox, a concrete bike path, a water 
play area and a swing set. Movable equipment, rearranged and/or 
changed each week, consisted of a boat, a steering wheel mounted in a 
box, metal triangular climbing structures with ladders, a tepee-type 
climber, large wooden crates, metal barrels and an assortment of 
wooden boxes and tires. Storage facilities outdoors gave children ready 
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access to tricycles, numerous sand toys, water play materials, shovels, 
rakes, balls, chairs, ropes, traffic signs, and wagons. (1985, p. V45) 

Bloch describes her settings even more lightly as Middiewestem 
middle-class suburbia and a Senegalese rural vUlage of housing 
compounds. Tizard, Philps, and Plewis (1976) used social class as a 
variable comparing indoor and outdoor play and, again, the setting 
was lightly described «i5 'six centers." 



What Has Been Learned about Outdoor Play 
from Developmentalist Studies? 

These studies tell us something about the outdoor play of preschool- 
ers. Henniger's (1985) four- and five-year-old children exhibited more 
functional play outdoors than in, as much cooperative play outdoors 
as in, and more dramatic play outdoors than in. In the discussion, 
Henniger adds a more inf jrmative description about the setting — the 
ad"lt-child ratio was low, and the teachers took "considerable time 
each week in planning and changing the materials and equipment 
placed" (p. 148) in both environments. He allows that these sodocul- 
tural factors may have influenced his results. His bottom line is that 
all kinds of play can occur both indoors and out, given proper 
facilitation, but that the additional space of outdoors is an advantage 
for enabling the active dramatic play created by boys. Outdoor 
dramatic play — ^by boys more than girls who prefer indoor dramatic 
play — was shown also by Sanders and Harner (1976). These authors 
in their conclusion acknowk dged that environmental factors such as 
equipment were perhaps material. 

Tizard, Fhilps, and Plewis (1976) also compared indoor and 'out- 
door play to find that lower-class British children played more and at 
a higher social level outdoors than in. The authors speculated that the 
culture of the lower-class children was relevant and that being 
outdoors with relatively less adult interaction simulated home envi- 
ronments. Such children may play with less complexity inside, less 
from immaturity than cultural discontinuity (Slaughter & Dem- 
browski, 1989). 

Bloch' s (1989) studies of rural Senegalese two- to six-year-olds 
reflected a similar orientation to cultural factors. American middle- 
d ss two- to six-year-olds spent about 60 percent of their time inside 
their houses, rural Senegalese about 13 percent. Both groups of 
children played about the same portion of time (about 30 percent) 
and, interestingly, while American children had more gros^ motor 
play, "both groups were virtually identical in time spent in pretense, 
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functional, constructive, exploratory, rough-and-tumble, and music/ 
art-play" (pp. 139-140). Bloch's study is of note in that H captiures 
children's play at home, in their yards, and neighborhoods, where 
presumably play environments reflect general culture rather than 
professionally biased efforts such as schools observed by Henniger 
exemplify. 

An implication of the study is that young children of different 
cultures have basically the same play interests, but the location of the 
play is culturally determined. Relatively big American houses allov^ 
indoor play. Senegalese children generally only slept, waited, and 
had transition and social activities in their much smaller houses. 

I have criticized each of these sbidies for looking at play with littie 
regard to the features of the outdoor environment. By contrast is the 
report of a decade of observations and experiments at Pacific Oaks 
College play yard and classrooms, reported by Kritchevsky and 
Prescott (197/). 



Carc^fully Designed and Planned Space 

Kritchevsky and Prescott (1977) report in some detail how environ- 
ments influence behavior and the monograph is sun^marized here. 
First, program goals are linked to spatial arrangements. 

For instance, one goal for a particular Head Start program may be to 
help young children learn to pay attention to teachers, not only as 
adults whose directions should be fol*'^ ved, but as wami, trustworthy 
sources of needed and useful play ia^ds, infomiation and help. Under 
these circumstances, space should not encourage children to go off and 
manage on their own. The necessity and usefulness of teachers-as- 
resov, x: might be maximized by limiting the number of easily available 
play ideas in the spac<^ and by increasing the ratio of teachers to 
children, (p. 7) 

Furthermore, the play space is described by (a) both contents and 
the empty space around the contents and (b) how the parts function 
as a whole, "since it is apparently the total setting which children 
perceive and to which they respond" (p. 9). The contents are 
categorized into play units — "simple" units such as swings, "com- 
plex" units such as sand and digging equipment, or "super" units 
such as sand, digging equipment, and water (p. 11). Variety in what 
a child can do is a characteristic among units: a playground with 10 
trikes, 3 wagons, and a climber would have 14 play units but a variety 
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score of two — climbing and riding (p. 14). Amount to do per child is 
a ratio of play spaces per child, for example, a trike would provide 
one play space, a climber perhaps five (p. 15). 

The placement of the un^t'i around a clear path with sufficient 
empty spaces is critical. 

Good organi2<4tion is dependent on the presence of enough empty 
s\>ace and a broad, easily visible path. Both function to facilitate 
frc edom of movement through the yard or room. Where there is a dear 
path throughout the space, (1) children on one unit camtot reach 
children on another unit; (2) teadiers and children do not need to walk 
through play units and their necessary surrounding space to get from 
one place to another; (3) no play units are permanently hidden; and (4) 
there is no dead space. Good organization typically is found in space 
where the surface is no less than onethird and no more than one-half 
uncovered; larger numbers of children appear to require the greater 
amount of empty space to maintain ease of movement, (p. 23) 

Pooriy planned space can result in negative behavior that can 
counteract program goals; "Developing feelings of self-worth may be 
very difficult in a setting whose poor organization constantly invites 
the negative, disruptive behavior which teachers must restrict" (p. 
24). Well-planned space will increase the chances of goal-rel?.<ed 
behavior and not create negative behavior; it will also free time for 
teachers and children that might otherwise be wasted in poor 
behavior or disciplinary actions (pp. 25-26). 

Kritchevsky and Prescott's research also led tliem to recommend 
age-grading play spaces (p. 28) and to be watchful for arrangements 
and equipment that deceivingly please adults but distract or limit 
children (pp. 28-29). They also observed that socioeconomic and 
cultural factors influence use of space. For instance, middle-class 
children function better in larger spaces, while "relatively crowded 
and/or congested space was seen \o support a high level of interest 
and involvement am.ong segments of certain ethnic groups" (p. 35). 
"Warm family cultures" with historical or present experiences of 
congestion were suggested as an explanation (p. 35). Different 
children may " 'read' identical settings differently" (p. 35). 

Kritchevsky and Prescott's monograph is important for preschool 
teachers and playground planners because of its detailed, 
observation-based approach to children's interactions with space. It is 
consistent with developmental research in considering that play is 
play wherever the location, but is an improvement on that research 
by describing major interactions of location with activity 
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I Types of Playgrounds Influence Play 

I. Other research into the interaction of play with location is found in 

I the writings of the last decade on identifiable types of playgrounds 

I (e.g., Frost, 1988; Johnson, Christie, & Yawkey, 1987). "Traditional" 

I playgrounds predominate in the United States— lai'ge metal struc- 

l tures (swings, slides, and climbers) on which children can exercise. 

:\ "Contemporary" playgrounds account for most newly constructed 

; playgrounds here, generally being linked wooden staictures that 

allow climbing, swinging, sliding, swaying, and a variety of shelters 
i or enclosures to facilitate dramatic play. "Adventure" playgrounds 

popular in Scandinavia and England provide a wealth of movable, 
[ unlinked materials and tools with which children can create their own 

play str ctures. The creative aspect holds a potential for injury, which 
seems to underlie the American avoidance of such playgrounds. 

Hart and Sheehan (1986), comparing preschoolers' play on a 
traditional ana a contemporary playground, found little difference in 
the verbal interactions, social play, and cognitive play engaged in by 
the diildren. The study was confined to two adjacent playgrounds 
with many elements in common, so it is possible that differences were 
not that salient for children. 

Prima fade, the adventure playground provides children with more 
opportunities to explore, construct, and pretend than the traditional 
or contemporary playground. 

While preschool teachers often put a touch of adventure in their 
playgrounds by adding loose materials (paints, boards, boxes, and 
hoses) to the extant structures, it is highly uncommon to find a 
thoroughgoing adventure playground for preschoolers in the United 
States. A description of such a playground for three- to sbc-year-olds 
on an Israeli kibbutz demonstrates the possibilities for enhanced play 
(Smith, 1985). 

The "Workyard" of a Kibbutz Nursery School 

By Smith's description, the "workyard" has an area ret aside for 
large-scale motor play. The main part of the yard, though, has "metal 
pieces of all kinds" and a jerry-built shed containing "pillows, 
clothing, and old cloths." Piles of "cans, lumber, wheels, tires, and 
buckets" are along the side of the yard. Children have access to all the 
materials: 

Each child makes his own space in the yard. All you have to do is claim 
some interesting materials, pull them into an open area, play there for 
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a bit, and the territory is yours to keep for as long as you like. Oiildren 
can build private places or they can work with a friend or group. Once 
a week, on Fridays, there is a clean up (nothing more threatening than 
tidying y^^jr construction and returning stray junk). The ganenet 
[teacher] rakes over the ground around and under the constructions. 
With tha* one exception, the buildings and groups of builders are the 
business of the children. (Smith, 1985, p. 20) 

In the "workyard"— not "playground"— children buUd wth real- 
world objects, such as machine parts, tractor tires, and discarded 
lumber. The materials are "sometimes heavy, long, rusty, even 
sharp. Handling them requires children to look alive, be self-aware, 
planful, even cautious, to become competent" (p. 22). 

In the setting. Smith asserts that children learn the following 
concepts: 

You can make the land yours. 

Nothing need be wasted. 

Out of nothing much can be made. 

You can work alone, but it is possible to ask for help or join 
together. 

If you think, if you try, if you imagine, if you study the environ- 
ment, you will survive — and more. 

Use your mind freely. You can do no damage and you can learn. 

Though there is danger in the world, this is a safe environment. 

Adults care— they offer materials so that you will learn, they trust 
you, they watch over what happens. 
The first concept is an especially striking reflection of cultural values, 
as this workyard is in a West Bank kibbutz. 

Smith contrasts the workyard with American playgrounds saying 
that Americans "think about children as softer, more vxilnerable, and 
qui- different from adults" and hence overprotect them with play- 
grounds of pony swings and climbing domes, rather than provide 
them vnih adult-world materials with which they could become 
competent, resourceful, and creative (p. 23). 

Kritchevsky and Prescott's reminder that physical spaces ought to 
support program goals for children is relevant here. Frost in this 
volume and elsewhere (Frost, 1988) has argued eloquently for our 
taking lessons from the adventure playgrounds to make American 
playgrounds reflect goals far broader than physical exercise. 

Moving from the literature of nondescribed playgrounds and 
thoughtfully designed ones with two variants, we now examine a 
study that reveals how a playground facilitates children's construc- 
tion of their own social world. 
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A Preschool Playground— Incubator of a 
Constructed Social World 



As the stus y of the kibbutz workyard reveals, play spaces designed 
oy adults reflect societal values. A year-long ethnography of a 
preschool including its playground, by Corsaro (1988) further shows 
that children at play not only reproduce the established social world 
but in their peer interaction create their own unique social world from 
which they derive their sense of self and society. FurthermoL-e, some 
of this world can exist independently of adults' knowledge or 
supervision, particularly on a playground where adult interaction 
with children tends to be less than indoors. 

The outdoors appears in Corsaro's study especially important to 
the development of peer culture. For one thing, of ttie play spaces 
that adults refrained from entering (partly because they were too big), 
most were outside; inside, the playhouses were the only child- 
dominated placeS; but outside the children controlled the sandpile, 
the climbing bars, and the climbing house— a raised platform with 
several routes of egress (p. 28). These peer-dcr^inated places allowed 
for peer routines, for example, being "bad" by swearing (p. 260). 
Such routines are seen by Corsaro as stable elements of peer culture, 
ones that strengthen children's sense of who they are. He (p. 193) 
cites Goffman in Asylums: "Our sense of being a person can come 
from being drawn into a wider social unit: our sense of selfhood can 
arise through the little ways we resist the pull."^ Corsaro writes of 
swearing as a "ritual that symbolizes one of children's most cherished 
desires: to defy and challenge adults, share the experience, and not be 
detected" (p. 199). So much for the sweet innocence implied by 
"Wendy houses"! 

Second, the larger area allowed for more mobility and aggression, 
two behaviors valued by children that represent their ongoing effort 
to acquire control. Running and chasing routines are well-known 
staples of outdoor play (e.g.. Smith & Connolly, 1972). 

Third; the climbing areas permitted expression of a cherished 
theme of preschool play — "bigness." Children repeatedly climbed to 
the top of structures and notified the public of their "bigness." Being 
at the top of structures or inside play houses also allowed children to 
protect their play from invasion by others. Interestingly, Corsaro does 
not interpret the well-known phenomenon of children's resistance to 
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interruption by others ("You can't play with us!") as selfishness; 
rather, he sees it as children's recognition of communal action. When 
children are young and just developing social skills, they need to 
protect what already exists (1985, p. 150). 

Finally, Corsaro's playground, because it interfaced with the urban 
adult world in a way more typical of lower-class than middle-dass 
suburban playgrounds (Kritchevsky & Prescott, 1977), provided 
children a chance to develop a uniquely empowering ritual: "Garbage 
Man." In this situation, the children who were outside would run to 
the fence to watch and cheer the garbage man emptying the dumpster 
near the nursery school. For the cheering, they received a wave and 
a honk. 

In this activity the children literally reach out beyond the physical 
boundaries of the nursery school to the adult world and transform a 
mundane everyday event (the collection of garbage) into a routine of 
peer culture which they jointly produce and enjoy. (Corsaro, 1985, p. 
252) 

Teachers at the school seemed to be just lightly aware of the existence 
of some interaction around the garbage man, which led Corsaro to 
further observe: 

And, at an even deeper lev?l, the routine is significant because the 
children are successful at procuring the participation of adults (who wave 
and beep a horn) in an event which the children create and control and of 
whose significance adults have only a surface recognition, (1985, p. 252) 

This function of outdoor play — interacting with, even slightly con- 
trolling, the adult world — is one I have not seen commented on 
elsewhere in the literature. 

One other aspect of outdoor play that Corsaro observed was that 
"animal family role play always occurred outdoors," while human 
family role play was usually indoors (1985, p. 109). Animal family 
play was more physical, more aggressive, more mobile, and had less 
supervision of subordinates, for example, animal children were not as 
restricted as human children (1985, p. 110). The playground allowed 
mobility and aggression — those prized values — to be expressed in 
play in a way that indoor play did not. 

Corsaro's study. Friendship and Peer Culture in the Early Years, was 
not focused on play. In fact, Corsaro toc»k a minimalist Deweyian 
definition of play— "activities not performed for the sake of any result 
beyond their own production" (1985, p. 77), yet he repeatedly 
demonstrated that play is a primary means of producing friendship 
and peer culture. Nor did he focus on the playground, but my 
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reading of his work is that in institutions (schools and centers) the 
playground is a premier incubator of peer culture, due to the 
collaboration of its structures, space, and the kinds of play permitted 
by adults and, in this case, its interface with the adult world. Young 
children's peer culture develops into school*age culture and beyond. 
Thus Corsaro's playground is every bit as noteworthy, though until 
now less appreciated, as the "playing fields of Eton/' 

Living Outdoors 

Children who spend many hours on preschool playgrounds have 
been of interest to researchers (partly because of their availability for 
study), but they are not typical of the world's children. Most young 
children playing outdoors are at or very near their homes. 

Indeed, our words "outdoors" and "outside" reflect the home- 
centeredness of our concept. The door and the sides of the dwelling 
are the reference points; what is related to them is not described by us 
otherwise. We may specify "yard" or "playground" or "field," but 
where are they? (Outdoors. Etymologically, "being" shares its root 
with "dwelling" and "neighborhood."^ We are building-centered, 
perhaps from our need for shelter in the climates of Western 
civilization. 

Yet being "outside" the house or building can mean being in the 
whole other world. How are we to study young children's play in 
limitless spaces? Anthropologists and urban planners both provide 
some insights. 

Young Children of the !Kung 

An instructive contrast to the playgrounded children so far described 
are the hunter-gatherer !Kung children of the Kalahari bush. Draper 
(1976) reveals their living and playing space: 

For someone unaccustomed to the !Kung ways of building huts and 
laying out a village, it would be possible to walk within six meters of a 
village and never know ii was there. Standing on the outskirts of a 
IKung camp for the first time one thinks of birds' nests dinging with 
frail strength in the branches of bushes. The low, inconspicuous huts 
are built of branches and grass and so are entirely camouflaged. During 
most months of the year the people make no e^rt to clear away grass 



^"Bheu" is the Old Germanic root from whidt are derived the English words "being," 
"dwelling," and "neighborhood." See Indo-European Roots in American Heritage Die- 
tionary, p. 1509, Boston: Houghton Mifflin 1973. 
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and bushes from the periphery of the village to mark the disjunctive of 
the open bush with the settled village. People prefer to build their huts 
backed into the bush and facing into the center of the common village 
space. 

The children living in these camps are limited in their range of 
movements. It is hardly an exaggeration to say they have almost no 
place aside from the village and near its periphery where they can go to 
be by themselves to play games or whatever. There is simply the 
cleared village space; and in back of each hut stretches the Kalahari 
bush which from a child's vantage pcLU is vast, undifferentiated/ and 
unsodalized. It was a surprise to me to see what little use children 
made of the bush hinterland. Older children use the bush beyond 
eyesight of the village to some extent, but children under about 10 years 
stayed dose to home and most often were inside the viUage circle in 
dose assodation with adults, (p. 201) 

The !Kung family does not use a hut for living or privacy but primarily 
for sleep, to keep possessions dry, and to make its residence. Thus, 
virtually everything that "happens" is outdoors. "The village itself is 
a kind of big room" (p. 201). Adults and children are not separated; 
their activities intermingle, and adults are highly aware of the 
children at all times. Draper relates watching: 

One afternoon I watched for 2 hours while a father hammered and 
shaped the metal for several arrow points. During the period his son 
and his grandson (both under 4 years old) jostled him, sat on his legs, 
and attempted to pull the arrow heads froir under the hammer. When 
the boys' fingers came close to the point of impact, he merely waited 
until dte small hands were a little farther away before he resumed 
hammering. Although the man remonstrated with the boys 'about once 
every 3 minutes), he did not become cross or diase the boys off; and 
they did not heed his warnings to quit interfering. Eventually, perhaps 
50 minutes later, the boys moved off a few steps to join some teenagers 
lying in the shade, (p. 206) 

Children play with one another as well, usually in multiage groups 
because each village has, perhaps, only 11 or 12 children, aged up to 
14 (pp. 202-203). Shostak (1976), another observer of the !Kung, 
comments that generally '"their games do not reflect a separate 
children's culture. They are usually imitations of adult activities: 
hunting, gathering, singing adult songs, trancing, playing house, and 
playing marriage" (p. 267). They do very little work, preschoolers 
virtually none, similar to American children (Whiting & Edwards, 
1988, p. 68). Very young children, three and under, are on their 
mothers' backs a great deal, while the mothers gather food and 
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perform other tasks. Weaning from the back and from the breast are 
major traumas in toddler life. 

In contrast to the studies discussed previously, here is a play area 
not separated out by the adults for children's use. Here children and 
adults are in continuous contact, mutually aware of all activities. A 
major similarity between the kibbutz and !Kimg play is the imitating 
of adult life; the clearest difference is in technology and materials. 

In thinking about the play of !Kung children, it makes no sense to 
call it "outdoor." They live on the unadorned surface of the earth 
without being divided from it by asphalt or floors, or separated from 
the sky by roofs. They walk across the surface in search of food 
places, no permanent encampments to assert "here I am, here I 
dwell." Their bare skin connects to the air and ground, the soles of 
their feet always know what sand or stone or clay is beneath them. 
Wind, sun, rain, and shade are omnipresent. A baby or toddler is a 
little more insulated, sleeping on a cloth and being held with a cloth 
to the mother's body. They exist with their natural environment* 

The !Kung children are not spending time outdoors on their way 
toward being a grownup in an office with windows that do not open. 
They are where they will be — those that survive to adulthood — in a 
continuous stream of life without separations between house/yard/ 
neighborhood / car / store / mall / park / camp / preschool / playgrounds/ 
schools/high school/job— separations that punctuate, stimulate, and 
agitate Western children's lives, giving meaning to the concepts of 
outdoors, indoors, and nature versus people. 

Ethologists: Children's Instinctual Outdoor 
Behavior or the Nature in People 

Before I move into discussing the work of urban planners/ecologists/ 
interdisdplinarians who currentiy struggle with the relationships 
between Western children and the outdoors, let me carry the vision of 
the !Kung toddler thoroughly immersed in the natural environment 
to an English urban park. Here imagine his mother sitting (shivering) 
on a bench and the 18- to 30-montii-old moving around the area, at 
some distance from his mother but within mutual vision. He runs out 
a bit, points to the distance with one hand while looking back at her. 
She looks but doesn't respond, so he runs somewhere else and points 
again, again looking back. This pointing-checking behavior is the 
most common gesture and is directed only at the mother, although 
friendly strangers are occasionally talked to or shown things (Ander- 
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son, 1972). The ethologist J. W. Anderson observed this pattern in 
English toddlers and speculated that because mothers did not really 
know what the babies were pointing at (i.e., no clear and present 
danger or obvious attraction, as one mother said, her child was 
noticing the absence of birds in the trees), this behavior represented 
a universal attachment-related environmental scanning. A secure 
toddler will check his/her mother's perception of the big outdoor 
world; if she does not get exdted (no response), ever3rthing must be 
all right. The pointing behavior is thus indicated to be a pan-human 
instructional survival strategy basic to a child's being saf^ in finding 
the outdoor world. It would be interesting to replicate the study in 
other cultures where perhaps "attachment" is not such an issue as in 
Western societies. 

Anderson (1972) also observed anothe: distinctive exploratory 
behavior in the outdoor setting. The toddlers frequently picked up 
objects, examined them, then dropped them and stomped on them. 
They never threw them. This intent exploration cuteunating in 
stomping and often crushing is more appropriate to outdoors than in. 
The toddlers also frequently scraped the ground with hand or foot, a 
behavior much more informative to the toddler outside, wheje rocks 
or dirt, sand, or leaves move, than inside on stationary floors. 

A more general ethological study (Smith & Connolly, 1972) com- 
paring indoor and outdoor play in three English nursery schools 
(settings not described) showed that two- to four-year-olds in their 
play yards compared to classrooms engaged in more running, mov- 
ing play, laughing, smiling, rough-and-tumble play, and wandering 
alone doing nothing. They engaged in less stationary play, less 
staring, less sucking, and fewer aggressive behaviors. There were no 
differences in "social" (nonagonistic) behaviors. These findings are 
often reported in the literature and do not surprise any observer of 
traditional preschool playgrounds. 



More Than Playgrounds: A Broad View of 
Outdoor Play 



Studies that confine their focus to playgrounds, as do most of those 
reported above, even well-described playgrounds, are ultimately 
unsatisfactory because they provide limited information about chil- 
dren's play, most of which does not occur on playgrounds. Bloch 
(1989) showed that American and Senegalese preschoolers spent 
about 30 percent of their lives playing, virtually none of it on 
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playgrounds. Other studies (Moore, 1986) have repeatedly confirmed 
that even older children who have more mobility than preschoolers 
spend only 15 percent of playtime on playgrounds. This is partly 
because playgrounds tend to bore children (Chace & Ishmael, 1980) 
and are inaccessible due to traffic or other perceived dangers. 

Several studies have shown where young children tend to play. In 
Whiting and Edwards' cross-cultural study (1988), children were 
labeled "lap," "knee," and "yard" children, corresponding approxi- 
mafely to the more conventional infants, toddlers, and preschoolers. 
These labels convey the location of the children. "Yard" children, 
four- to five-year-olds, usually have some neighborhood freedom, 
particularly boys. Bloch's study (1989) corroborated the prevalence of 
yard play for under-sixes. It seems that nowhere are young children 
allowed to wander far from their houses. Moore (1978) cites a 1974 
study by Coates and Bussard that quantified the range of children's 
movements in a moderate-density suburban planned unit develop- 
ment. The four- to five-year-olds were "bound in a compact home- 
base bubble extending about 50 feet from the front doors . . . and 
between 90 and 140 feet laterally" (Moore & Young, 1978, pp. 95-%). 




Figure 11.3. Studies that confine their focus to playgrounds, even well- 
debcribed ones, are ultimately unsatisfactory because they provide limited 
information about children's play, most of which does not occur on play- 
grounds (photo by joe L Frost). 
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Interdisciplinary Studies 

Coates and Bussard represent an ecological approach to studying play 
espoused by urban planners and ecologists. Wilkinson wrote in 1980 
that "planning for play is usually done by professionals from collat- 
eral disciplines (urban planning, landscape architecture, oodal work, 
etc.)" (pp. 14-15). There has been an attempt to understand fully bow 
children experience the wo'ld beyond their houses. As Hart de- 
scribed his study of a small Vermont town, he said it was 

designed to describe the relationship of children to the landscape, 
focusing on their physical and experiential engagement with it from the 
door of their home to the fringes of their known world. This required 
the simultaneous study of those aspects of the child-environment 
relations commonly investigated separately: spatial activity, place use, 
spatial cognition, and place values and feeHngs. This work revealed the 
importance of parents' and children's feelings about danger and other 
negative forces in the environment influencing children's spatial ranges 
out of doors . . . how dramatically children's access to the environment 
varies not only in relation to children's ages and sex but also as a 
function of the degree of traffic, crime, type of housing, social fears and 
amount of time parents are able to spend at home. (Perez & Hart, 1980, 
pp. 252-253) 

The ecological psychologist Paul Gump identifies the basic question 
of the ecological perspective to be "V^hat goes on here?" (1989, p. 53) 
and suggests that efforts to prove theory by observing children's 
natural behavior have often dead-ended. We "need atheoretical, 
nonexperimental data in large doses ... to answer questions about 
children's behavior in real life situations" (p. 37). 

Gump points out some of the problems in describing the influence 
of settings in children's natural habitat. First, the environment needs 
to be unitized — a swimming pool is clearly a unit, but what about a 
field with a variety of terrain and ground cover? How children use a 
field in play would show the relevant units. What activities are 
required by a setting? What is the coercive pull? For instance, a slide 
would require active sliding/climbing, but it might also lend itself to 
quiet shaded sitting under. Does the setting call for cooperation or 
independent behavior? When units are identified and described they 
can be mapped to show the flow of behavior. Gump calls for studies 
which look at children actively "throughout their territorial ranges 
(not just studies in experiments or in convenient but limited natural 
areas such as nursery schools and playgrounds)" (p. 54). With such 
studies we can see how "variations in settings' action structures 
shape play behaviors and developments" (p. 55). 
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Robin C. Moore exemplifies the urban planning approach (Moore, 
1980). His latest study, Childhood's Domain (1986), deals with the 
ecology of play among British eight- to twelve-year-olds. A basis for 
the study is the concept of "territorial range." A child has a 'liabit- 
ual" range right around home (where preschoolers are most of the 
time), the "frequented" range of less accessible places used more 
likely on weekends and holidays, and the "occasional" range exem- 
plified by trips or vacations (pp. 17-18). Moore asserts that the range 
must be continually expanding for children in order to supply "new 
material for the continuing drama of a child's discovery of the world, 
without which the acquisition of competence and understanding 
would be impossible" (p. 93). 

Moore and others (e.g., Perez & Hart, 1980; Fjelsted, 1980) are 
concerned that many urban and suburban settings restrict children's 
range far too much. Traffic is a major hazard to children, especially 
"yard" children, who are just beginning to venture beyond close 
supervision (Chace & Ishmael, 1980). Time is another constraint even 
for preschoolers; with schools, naps, meals, and nightfall, there "is 
simply not enough time to wander far from home" (Moore & Young, 
1978, p. 94). Dangers perceived by parents and children also limit 
range. Although very young children everywhere have limited range, 
many latchkey children spend their afternoons locked inside their 
houses (Gambarino, 1989). Too many constraints on exploration may 
be highly adverse to development Perez and Hart (1980) believe that 
"serious restriction of exploration will deny a child the ability to 
develop into a competent, happy individual and is to be avoided at all 
costs" (p. 256). 

Recommendations for Improving Play 
Spaces for Children 

The realization that playgrounds do not satisfy play requirements has 
led urban planners to offer suggestions for the total environment, 
Verwer (1980), for example, advocates that in play planning: (a) 
children and adults must be able to use the whole residential 
environment, not just the playgrounds and (b) all town planning 
should take play into account. In the planning, say Perez and Hart 
(1980), children's interpretations of the environment should be taken 
into account, because children categorize things differently from 
adults. Several uniquely child-originated categories from the Vermont 
study by Perez and Hart were "dirt for building," "climbing trees," 
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and "long grass ior hiding and building" (Perez & Hart, 1980, p. 268). 
Moore (1986) further suggests that carefully maintained play areas 
discourage play; thus, he advises, make plantings random, don't 
mow all the grass, and allow for sticks to be found, broken, and used 
in projects because a certain level of disorder invites play and doesn't 
look ruined by play (pp. 243-^244). 

Kritchevsky and Ptescott (1977) caution against simply providing 
"nature" for yoimg children because they do not view it the way 
adults do; children lack both the memories and concept of "nature" 
that stimulate adult appreciation. Furthermore, Tuan (1978) reminds 
us of Piaget's observations on young children's artifidalism and 
animism; for example, they think clouds are from smokestacks and 
that the moon is following them. Tuan believes that nature "does not 
in itself inspire children to learn. . . . Children have to be taught by 
adult human beings" (p. 25). Planners need to shape the natural 
environment for young children. 



The value of children's play part of our historically developing 
consciousness of childrjn. As Garbarino (1989) says, "The modem 
concept of children wit^ 'free play' as its comerstone, is a hard-won 
cultural achievement" (p. 18). Because outdoor play has been the 
freest of the free play, and thus potentially the most suited to the 
developing child's needs,^ we ought to be both especially aware of 
contemporary encroachment on it and actively seeking to expand its 
range ar» . opportunities. 

Furthermore, insofar as playing outdoors is interfacing with nature, 
outdoor play serves to familiarize and affiliate children with what is 
coming to seem a vulnerable, fragile biosphere. Protecting the envi- 
ronment looks to be a long-term endeavor, which surely must be 
underlaid by knowledge and caring in today's children. Recognizing 
the value of itdoor play supports humanity's fundamental aims and 
interests — much as, on a smaller scale, children's affiliation with a 
particular piece of land is held as a cardinal tenet of the Zionist 
kibbutz. 

Unconscious immersion in the outdoors — exemplified by the 
!Kung — is barred by our cultural inheritance of technology and 
literacy. Maybe Manhattan preschoolers like Jeremy and Charlotte do 



'Personal conversation with Mary Tupper Dooly Wet^ter, December 1989. 
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not need much exposure to the outdoors. But given our biological 
inheritance of having evolved within nature, it seeuiS intuitively that 
our well-being requires outdoor play. Moore and Young (1978) say 
that this has not been proved, but if researchers, working closely with 
young children interacting with natural systems, can find evidence to 
support this intuition, then we may be able to help both children and 
m ' ire together. 
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Magical Playscapes 



James Talbot 
Joe L. Frost 



The primary motive for writing this paper was the authors' dissatis- 
faction with current developments in play environment design and 
development. Widespread misunderstanding of children's play has 
resulted in a growing tendency to replace vibrant, enchanting, 
natural, and magical playscapes with overly slick, technology in- 
spired, manufactured structures. Further, the child's life is growing 
increasingly structured and centered upon the achievement ethic in 
the mistaken notion that what adults think is good for adults is also 
good for children. Overly anxious parents and misguided bureauaats 
are robbing children of their right to play and, consequently, of tfieir 
sense of wonder and enchantment. We trust that this paper will 
inspire designers, builders, and other implicated adults to reconsider 
their involvement in children's play, to think back to the magical 
places and events of their own past and look at play once again 
through the eyes of the child. 

As adults, we often drift back to magical moments of childhood. 
We create works of art, build places, and present spectacles intended 
to transport us into other worlds; we create realities and convey 
impressions that are not completely understandable either to the 
senses or to the intelligence. An instinctive desire for the mystical is 
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universal; it is part of what makes us human. We have accumulated 
an astounding array of techniques to fulfOl this need according to the 
tastes and tedmologies of the era. 

At no time in life is a person more receptive to the magical ttum in 
childhood/ when limits have not yet soIidiBed and the mind is. not yet 
bound by the physical and the rational. Indeed, leaps into the magical 
through symbolic, imaginative, make-beUeve, or pretend play are the 
child's chief means of transition from the concrete to the symbolic,- 
from primitive to elaborate thought and action. 

We all have fond memories of mysterious, enchanting, dreamlike 
places in our pasts, when we were one with the world, in love with 
life, suspended in an eternal present. It might have been dtuing a 
special party, a foggy lamplit evening, or some brilliant, dewy, early 
morning sunrise. We recall the places that best supported or evoked 
that state of mind: the beach, a rose garden, a special park. Grand- 
mother's yard, some state or national monument, a restaurant, a 
snowy meadow, a woods or creek or orchard. These are the places 
that enhanced us and lent sustenance to our highest selves. 

Yet for a growing number of children these predous moments and 
places are all but lost to the trivialities and technologies of modem 
living. The natural, soft, sheltered places are giving way to concrete, 
steel, and machines; the tender moments with parents, grandparents, 
and close relations are being supplanted by a growing array of 
strangers; the magical playscapes, once created by the duld, are now 
the domain of clever adult researchers, designers, and salespeople. In 
our own clumsy, short-sighted ways we are seriously attempting, yet 
often failing, to satisfy both a very basic need and an exalted 
purpose — the experience of the magical in childhood. 

Design Guidelines 

We can create with children playscapes that are fitting to the magical 
child if we feel it is important enough. But we must be willing to 
transcend the traditional and the scholarly and engage once again in 
the mystical, the enchanting, and the elusive. Toward this end we 
propose a modest outline that employs a range of design guidelines 
geared to the child's perspective. 

Changes of Scale 

Children's imaginations thrive on possibilities and resist limitations. 
For children, there really are giants up the beanstalk and leprechauns 
under the rose bush. The fantastic topographies and mini-worlds in 
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storybooks don't just amuse chUdren, they extend their capacities to 
imagine and dream. Alteration of scale forces us all to see the world 
more fully, freshly, closely. There seem to be three scales of operation 
which create novel responses in children and open the doors of the 
imagination: the miniature, the chiil-sized (which puts the child in 
relative primacy), and the colossal. 

Miniature Scale— The Precious. Children of all ages delight in the 
diminutive (Poltamees, 1986). The words "charm" and "charming" 
derive their original meaning and potency from smallness. The 
authority children possess over the destinies of toys and tiny land- 
scapes offers a deep satisfaction, a type of personal power, a way of 
validating the self; they can enjoy a sense of omnipotence and 
sovereignty in a world that so often seems to render their lives 
ineffective. This is the begiiming of their taking control of their lives 
and their world and balancing the helplessness they feel with real and 
imagined strengths. Consider the magic children sense when viewing 
a spiritual Christmas tree or nativity scene. Is it not, to a great extent, 
the character of the miniature that engages and transports them to 
other realms? Their fascination with model trains, dollhouses, model- 
building, insects, tiny animals, and figurines attests to a very special 
attraction to rmall cosmologies. 

Taken to another degree of magnification, tiny becomes micro- 
scopic and new worlds open up. Children have a special fascination 
with the myopic. The world seen close up reveals yet new wonders at 
the cellular level. New patterns, structures, become evident. Many of 
these, such as a snowflake or the veins in a leaf, are reduced to mere 
geometries and abstractions. Perhaps they suggest to children some 
of the inner workings and energy patterns of the universe. Or maybe 
they can imagine themselves reduced, not just to doll-size, but all the 
way down to ant-size (or smaller), and involved in escapades in an 
entirely new world, where pebbles are boulders, and a cocoon is a 
bedroom. Whatever the scale, children gain a sense of perspective 
over miniatures. They return from their escapades among the small, 
having gained a new perspective, a new sense of shape, clarity, and 
interrelations, and more prepared to face an enormous and some- 
times threatening "real world." 

Child-Scaled— "Just my size!" Environments and objects built 
exactly to the scale of the child create many of the same effects as do 
miniature objects. Besides facilitating their daily actions in a world 
that is simply too big to function in easily, a child-sized place imparts 
a special message. It says "You are right just the way you are. You are 
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catered to and cared for. You are important^ and this world is for you, 
too." Notice how children respond to places like miniature golf 
coiurses, the small trains in parks, and objects downscaled for their 
use. 

The Heroic, Colossal Scale. In a place of huge scale, adults and 
children are essentially reduced to equals, both having lost primacy, 
and both are compelled to see things with new eyes. There is also a 
sense of grandeur not normally attained in the everyday world, a 
feeling that one is walking in a realm created by a higher power. 
Besides having gigantically scaled objects or places in the playscape, 
consider as well the Japanese gardening practice of "captured views/' 
a method used to help gain a vastness of scale. In "captiuing a view/' 
some landmark in the distance is framed by the judicious pruning of 
vegetation in the garden to become, in effect, part of it. Erecting a play 
tower might suggest a closer proximity with the vast worlds among 
the clouds. Even locating swings on a hillside with an expansive view 
would help augment that larger-than-life feeling. 

The Suggestion of Other Beings 

Humans have always enjoyed imagining they share the world with 
small versions of themselves: brownies, goblins, pixies, elves, lepre- 
chauns, hcbbits, faeries, little animals that talk and act as we do. This 
notion has been convincingly perpetuated through children's litera- 
ture and folk tales (Gulliver's Travels, Thumbelina, Alice in Wonder- 
land). 

On one hand, we're somehow less alone in a fully-peopled world. 
On another, we seem to have an instinctive distaste for an existence 
that is thoroughly mapped and defined. We welcome tales of ice 
people, talking trees, undersea kingdoms. Mad Hatters, Toons, and 
Star Wars animalettes. We feel joy in being a part of an existence in 
which the possibilities of being are endless. Children exhibit this joy 
every day in their make-believe play. 

Kids themselves are little people in a too-big world, surrounded by 
huge creatures. The idea is comforting to them that there are smaller 
folk who, by their own wits, are leading independent lives. They feel 
a sense of power in relation to these tiny beings, and self-esteem 
through comparison and domination over them. 

A sense of magic is felt in a place that shows obvious signs that 
such beings inhabit it. Children love visiting Santa's workshop and 
Easter wonderland. They never tire of watchi ig the Wizard of Oz. 
These are the homv^s of magical creatures and therefore of expanded 
possibilities; anything can happen. Find a featureless wall in your 
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Figure 12.1. In 

our own ciumsy, 
shortsighted 
ways we are seri- 
ously attempt- 
ing, yet often 
failing, to satisfy 
both a very basic 
need and an 
exalted purpose 
—the experience 
of the magical 
in childhood 
{photo by joe 
Frost). 

playground and add or paint a hobbit homefront. Create a cozy 
garden setting framed by trees and flowering shrubs th?.c defines a 
setting for children and adults to relive time-honored fairy tales 
through reading aloud and sharing stories. Storytime can become 
realtime when adults provide the freedom, space, and materials for 
children to relive their fantasies through make-believe play. 




"Realness" 

Children sense the difference between toys and real objects. In many 
situations, especially where size is not a problem, they prefer the real 
thing ov°r the sham. Perhaps it has to do with physical attributes — a 
greater and more minute degree of its detail, its weight and heft, its 
strength and longevity, or its being constructed of denser materials. 
Or maybe it has to do with association — "this is the hammer my Dad 
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uses'' — that magically imparts attributes of the original user to the 
novice. Or perhaps its value, in terms of materials or time spent in 
creating it, gives it a quality that a mere copy can never have. It might 
also be its actual usefulness, that is, it wUl do more things better, 
longer, or easier. 

For instance, a real fire engine in a playground wiU have a mudht 
more profound impact on the children than a climber made to seoUitd 
children of one, especially if it has its original beU, hoses,; gauges, 
chrome plating, tires, and other details still intact, since things that 
actually do something help so much to create its rich character. In 
fact, the more working or mechanical parts it actually has that 
children can either control or relate to, the better. This gives it a 
spedalness that no copy can match, and by association with both its 
original purpose and its history, it endows the new users witli special 
capabilities. 

Archetypal Images 

There is a collection of s)anbols and myths that, throughout the ages, 
has given life meaning and direction. These images and stories can be 
found in all cultures. Qtildhood is perhaps the time we are most open 
to them. Our fairy tales (with their glass slippers, dragons, and 
golden balls) and holidays (consider the Christm ^ ^ tree and the Easter 
egg) abound with such symbolism. As a matter of fact, many 
children's stories are age-old myths handed down from generation to 
generation. 

Giildhood is a time before raaonal thinking has had a chance to 
crowd out these more subtle and profound thought processes. 
Observation reveals certain images almost universally common ito 
children's art, images such as the ever-present sun, circles, trees, the 
house, and others. We could greatly enhance the range of experiences 
taking place in our playscapes by conscientiously incorporating some 
of these shapes, keeping in mind the preferences of the children and 
the heUels of the siurrounding community. Even if children dc not 
understand initially why we're doing this, they will sense that such 
symbols are important. In time the meanings will surface. 

Sense of ^Placeness" 

For a place to be magical there needs to be a certain denseness of 
atmosphere, a degree of containment that serves to separate otf the 
rest of the worid. Don't children often feel more at home in comer 
places than they do in the middle of an open, exposed location? There 
is a certain spedalness that only boundaries can create. A garden 
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surrounded by a low picket fence will have a different feeling from 
that same garden with no fence at all. The very term "outdoor room" 
connotes entirely different images from simply "the outdoors/' These 
places need not be completely enclosed since children like to be aware 
of what is happening around them. 

Placeness might also be enhanced by having a mood-setting focus, 
a heart of some kind. Consider such things as a statue, sundial, 
birdbath, Japanese lantern, ornate wind chime, stone or hewn-log 
bench, fireplace, haknmock, or pool. Anything having meaiung or 
usefulness that imbues the surroundings with ambience, and creates 
an atmosphere apart can make a special place little ones just enjoy 
being in. Try involving children in the creation of an amphitheater 
surrounded by plants and covered with trellising. 



Open-endedness 

Forms which are overdefined tend to dictate meaning, and this is the 
antithesis of the magical state of mind we are seeking. Shapes whose 
meanings are not so dearly defined or measurable to the eye, on the 
other hand, lend themselves to more than one interpretation — they 
can become more than one thing. Remember the old story about the 
child who spends more play time with the box than with the didactic 
and one-dimensional toy that came in it? 

When an object or environment is open to many interpretations 
and uses, the child holds the power to teU it what it is to be or do, 
rather than it giving the child some preconceived "correct" way to 
perceive or act. Consider the amazingly differing functions of build- 
ing blocks versus puzzles or coloring books. 

Open-ended spaces and forms often have associative qualities that 
remind children of various areas of meaning, but leave much for them 
to fill in. A conical peak can become a castle, a mountain peak, or 
rocket; an unknown rounded shape might be a lizard, a dinosaur, or 
a dragon. The addition of a steering wheel or a low counter to almost 
any platform or play enclosure will ^'^reatly expand its dramatic 
potential. 




Nature and the Elements 

Gardens, woods, jungles, groves, and orchards have always been 
potent sources of enchantment. An increase in greenery of any kind 
will help to increase the probability of mystical thinking and enchant- 
ing experiences in our playscapes. 
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Make sure that the playground of^srs ample opportunity to interact 
safely in many ways with earth, air, fire, and water. Gardening, for 
example, is an excellent way of learning how to balance the four 
elements to create life (Talbot, 1985). What could be more magical 
than the growth process? Observing raw materials blossom into a 
beautiful flower or an ear of com is a spiritual experience indeed. 

Make sure that playgrounds offer sand and water play. Can some 
kind of paddle pool be provided? How about a fireplace, or at least an 
occasional bonfire or cookout in which the kids can take part? Or a 
safe tower or treehouse v^th a spyglass for sky watching and a 
cockpit of some sort with a steering wheel for "flying." Have an 
ecology pond, digging place, giant boulders, or even some plain old 
mud puddles. 

Line Quality and Shape 

For a child, there is more intrigue in a circle than a square, in a curved 
line than a straight one, in a multi-faceted crystal than a tube. Why 
this is so doesn't matter so much as taking advantage of the fact and 
actiiig on it when we are creating places for children. 

Why make a rectangular door when you can have an arched one? 
Why make a square-shaped platform when it could be cloud-shaped? 
Why have a cylindrically-shaped tunnel when with a little more effort 
you can have a biomorphically-shaped interior reminiscent of Jonah's 
whale? Why build a straight bridge when you can make it topsy- 
turvy, arched, or hanging? Why have a beeline walkway when it can 
meander? And what about portholes for windows, or a large old dead 
tree instead of a regimented jungle gym? 

Children relate more easily to softened edges and curves, to 
anthropomorphic shapes, to eccentricity and whimsicality. What can 
we do to playgrounds to improve their line quality? Could we rout the 
sharp wood edges? Add an arched gateway? Install some rolling hills? 
Paint some friendly shapes? Add a winding trike track with tunnels 
and hills? 

Sensuality 

Places which engage the senses are more enchanting and remain 
more profoundly in our memories than those with little sensual 
stimulation. Rich color, fragrances, pleasant sounds, engaging tex- 
tures, varied light qualities— all of these give heightened significance 
to any experience. Consider again your own memories; sycamores 
whispering in the breeze, the feel of lamb's ear against one's cheek, 
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a tart pear from grandmothc.'s yard, the dar\k feeling under the 
porch. 

For infants and toddlers jn your play yard, create a sensory walk, 
with textures sounds, and fragrant blossoms, even impregnated 
smells, or simple v<jgetatJon and other natural elements. Fluid or 
VISCOUS materials like sand, dirt, clay, and water also engage the 
senses while enhancing the construction and symbolic play schemes 

children. 

Layering 

Another aspect ot magical ambience is layermg, a term we use 
loosely. One ot its meanings involves looking through things at other 
things. Objects or views in 1 background are "framed" by layers of 
foreground objects or massing (such as walls, hills, or vegetation). 
The sense of depth is heightened and a feeling of richness is obtained. 
Discovery and mystery are also enhanced because things are often 
hidden by other things, and movement by tb child is required to see 
all parts of the environment. 

Thus a sequential revelation or a fragmented perception takes 
place, which intngues the imagination and requires effort to fully 
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penetrate the environment and then find and fit all the pieces into a 
whole. The res^ 'ling totality is less preordained and mdre enriched 
with meaning supplied by the child than, say, a play yard that is 
taken in by a single look. This opens the door to mystiad thinking, 
transforming the environment to fit the fendes of the child. 

The concept of layering may also pertain to levels of meaning. An 
object may have several levels of interpretation,, or degrees of 
complexity. These are discovered and perhaps enhanced by the child 
over time. For instance, imagine a large scidptiire set in j» playscape 
which is approached from the rear and appears to be, at first viewing, 
a large mammal of some kind with splayed legs. As it is approached, 
however, the front legs turn out to be wings. Upon further examina- 
tion, the wings turn out to also be slides, and yet another set of legs 
cornes into view, which tiui\s out to double as low sitting benches. 
Furthermore, it is discovered that when the nose is pressed, water 
comes out of the mouth. A simpler example would be those large, 
open-mouthed lion or hippo sculptures that are also trash receptacles. 
A "not only/but also" rather than a merely "either/or" situation is 
thereby created. 

Novelty 

Rarity, unusualness, specialness, unpredictabUity, and incongru- 
ity — these are all things that intrigue youngsters. To come upon 
something that cannot be immediately categorized stretches the limits 
of a chUd, again opening the way for a multitude of interpretations. 
A playgrourd having something not found anywhere else in town is 
unique. A sense of pride and specialness is endowed to those using 
it — an elevated state that a mere catalogue playecape will never 
provide. 

What if your playground had a nicely made totem pole with neat, 
funny, and scary faces, one that a child could even climh? Or what 
about the famous giant Rukugo Tire Dinosaur in the Ota-ku, ToP \o 
playground? Or an extensive music center including Trinidadian sccel 
drums, a real oriental brass gong, and a giant xylophone? Wouldn't 
the mere novelty alter and expand chUdren's perceptions of theii' 
world? Shouldn't the playground super-structui-e integrate some 
novel elements — a pipe telephone system, or a unique enclosure for 
house play? 

Mystery 

What is it about fog or snow that can so transform any landscape into 
a wonderland? And what is it about twilight that can render the most 
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mundane and known places into magical realms? Chilt'jren love 
surprises and discovery. The game of hide-and-seek is as popular as 
ever, and we know how intrigued kids are by the unfamiliar, if only 
by the popularity of spook houses and scary stories. And we also 
know, from our own lives, how refusing to acknowledge and face 
those "things that go bump in the night" can ultimately confound our 
ability to function later as whole and centered adults. 

Let's admit that the mysterious is an integral part of life. Allow a 
few areas in their world to remain a bit secret and obscure. Keep the 
playground such that it can't be comprehended at once at the child's 
eye-level. Leave a few nooks, crannies, and hidey-holes, or consider 
how the play yard might be softly lit and used in the evenings. Create 
an "enchanted forest" with vines, bushes, tall grass, hills, bridges, 
tunnels, and other features children love so much and add some 
appropriate music or sounds to complete the n ood. 

Brilliance 

The mesmeric and transporting qualities of things that sparkle, 
glitter, and shine are as old as history. "Every paradise abounds in 
gems" (Huxley, 1954, p. 101). In earlier times there were andent 
bonfires, the stained glass of Gothic churches, the fireworks of the 
Qiinese, Christmas tree decorations, and the rich pageantry of the 
Olympic games. In recent times we've experienced ti\e full, trans- 
porting power of modem stage lighting, outdoor floodlighting, neon, 
the colorful, stroboscopic light shows and fireworks spectaculars, the 
enveloping OMNIMAX-IMAX motion picture, and laser sculptures. 
Probably our all-time favorite light spectacle throughout the millennia 
has remained the glowing, colorful sunset. Children, who have not 
yet been exposed to these various entrancing art forms, are especially 
delighted by them. Infants and toddlers are enraptured during their 
early trips to the kii:chen, with all its gleaming chrome, porcelain, and 
tile. To them, all that glitters really is gold. Crystals are especially 
intriguing to youngsters as are fire, glitter, the metallic colors in their 
crayon sets, and polished surfaces. 

rhere are countless ways to make sure that play spaces offer these 
kinds of experiences. Surface mosaics of tile, polished stone, marbles, 
mirrors, and even shells are not only attractive to children, but are 
also something they can create themselves. What about the use of 
gold, silver, and copper enamel to paint a door? Or embedding quartz 
crystals into a wall or tunnel? Or perhaps one could impregnate clear 
polyurethane resin with color, glitter, and other shiny objects. Could 
prisms be hung to liven up a wall at a certain time of day? Could we 
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fit a play yard with low-voltage colored night lights having dimmer 
switches simple enough for the children to safely use at night? Even 
a mural using rich saturated colors or a densely planted bed of 
brilliant flowers with a mirror ball could create an extra-special effect 
that would open up new vistas. 



A certain epic quality, a grand totality, becomes present when 
opposites are at play with each other. When high contrasts occur the 
effect is dramatic, sometimes exciting, and a largeness of purpose is 
suggested. The graphic technique of chiaroscuro is a bold example. 

How opposites — male/female, sun/moon, day/night, hard/soft, 
pink/blue, light/shadow, void/solid, happy/sad, dead/alive, good/ 
evil, positive/negative, hot/cold — are expressed in the playground 
will probably be up to the adults; how they are resolved will be up to 
each child over and over. 

The world is made up of opposites, and major systems of thought 
revolve around how this is expressed, be it in terms of one struggling 
against the other, or one complementing and balancing the other. 
Children not be dealing with these dichotomies in a rational 
sense, but they will be dealing with them all the same. Coming to 
te -US with the polar nature of life is in essence a magical process, and 
the environment can either highlight and assist in the process, or 
ignore or deny it. 

The playground will provide a richer, more enchanting atmosphere 
if we try such things as: sculpting a high-relief surface that aeates 
dramatic contrasts with sunlight and shadow; painting v/ith pairs of 
complementary colors so that they vibrate together; making a climb- 
ing structure as a series of solids and shadowy voids rather than just 
an open network; having contrasting materials close together; juxta- 
posing smooth, rounded shapes with straighter and more ngular 
ones; having both an ornamental, possibly rounded entrance or 
gateway and some form of obelisk or tower-like sculpture near each 
other; or having soft as well as hard elements in the play yard. With 
encouragement and experience, children themselves will be able to 
come up with many other ways to express this fa ^t of life. 



So many yards and play spaces remind us more of sensory- 
deprivation chambers or post-holocaust deserts than anything else. 



Juxtaposition of Opposites 



Richness and Abundance 
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There is no magic in them because very little dm be created in a 
vacuum. We prefer an environment rich in possibilities/ abounding 
with stuff, with no sense of scarcity. 

Childnen feel freer, more powerful, and better about themselves/ 
when they're not constantly scraping the bottom of the junk band/ 
re-using the same old toys, or having to ration whatever is available. 
The environment must say, ''As part of a rich and abundant imiv^erse/ 
I support you fully." Whether it be in terms of detailS/ tihingS/ 
building supplies and tools, vegetation, events, color and other 
sensual experiences, or merely time, the play enviroiunent should be 
a varied cornucopia of endless possibilities. Yet more i? not always 
better when it comes to play environments for kids. More raw 
materials for creativity and more natural features does not mean 
showering children with an endless stream of store bought trinkets 
and toys. 

Connection with Other Times, 
Other Places 

Age and history bestow a mystical aura. A hoary old oak has more 
magic than a sapling. It may be because in previous times magical 
thinking was more prevalent and purely rational thinking did not 
dc inate. Perhaps it is simply the richness of implied experience. Or 
could it be the unknown quality that leads to speculation as to what 
it may have been like back then, thus expanding the use of the 
imagination? If s as if an old place or object, having been through so 
much, is somehow alive and has more tales to tell. 

It seems to be the nature of things past to develop a patina, an aura 
of the dream state. So important is this evocation that in the late 1800s 
there was a cult movement of Romantics who, longing for antiquity 
and all it suggested to them, would go so far as to build "ruins" from 
scratch! The underlying attraction to old things, often wrapped up in 
a fear of the de-humanizing tendencies of the Industrial Age, is still 
with us today. For instance, it is not often that modem fairy tales and 
modes of illustration affect us the way the older ones do. Ancient, 
ivy-covered walls are "hallowed"; new bare ones are not. And it 
wasn't until the Velveteen Rabbit was really used that he became real. 

Creating "instant age" can be touchy business, but often choices 
will arise in creating an environment that will allow one to opt either 
for something brand new, mechanical, and hard or something soft 
enough to show the passage of time, or already having a sense of 
history. Many builders will scrape a site bare of all trees and stones, 
no matter what their age, before building. Right there is an opportu- 
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Figure 12.4. We prefer an environment rich in possibilities, abounding with 
stuff mih no sense of scarcity (photo by Joe Frost). 



nity to keep the older elements of the site intact. Whether to have 
child care in a new or older building is an opportunity to tap into the 
past. Choosing between new, fired brick and used, unfired brick for 
your patio or walkway is another. In general, when choosing mate- 
rials for any building project, think of which material "feels" older, 
which ones will gracefully reflect the effects of time and use (Alex- 
ander, 1977). Isn't that a major reason we seem to prefer, for instance, 
tile to concrete, or additive building methods such as brick to poured 
or monolithic materials such as asphalt; or thicker and more solid 
walls and columns to thin modem ones? 

Children's imaginations are also piqued by the exotic, that which is 
foreign, intriguingly not of their culture. Ali Baba's cave, Tarzan's 
jungle. King Arthur's court, the Taj Mahal, Oz, Morroco, China, even 
Hawaii— these are places that all conjure up potent images to the 
child in all of us. Many children's stories and movies get plenty of 
mileage from the fact that they take place in a "far-off land" where 
everything's strange and anything could happen. Since children 
don't know what it's actually like there, they are forced to fill the 
gaps, and that is where they gain their magical power over such 
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worlds, very unlike their own everyday world where all the answers 
are accomplished facts. 

What seems exotic to children? Spiial columns? Onion-shaped 
domes? Pointed arches? Filigree? '^^wels" and metallic colors? A 
yurt? Mosaics? Hieroglyphics? A sculpture of an elephant, or lion? 
Palm trees? A turret? Zebra skin patterns? Foo.dog statues? Keep an 
eye out for what intrigues them and put it in their play space. Make 
it as detailed/ multi:faceted/ lavish, and lovingly as you can. 

*1s-ness'' 

In driving through a neighborhood of hideous architecture Huxley 
(1954) discovered that "within sameness there is difference" (p. 61). A 
bank of geraniu:;n5 was entirely different from a special stucco wall, 
but the "isness" or "eternal quality of their transience" was the same. 

Objects, beings, and places that have no other piupose than }ust to 
be express a meaning beyond utility and apparent reasoning. Much 
yision-pi-odudng art and architecture, magical in intent and rich with 
potential, don't really do anything. They merely are. The cherubim 
and heroic figures of antiquity, the great mausoleums and monu- 
ments of old, fountains whose function is to elidt reflection and 
awareness of a larger order of things, Oldenberg's great floppy 
canvas fan, the Olympic flame, mandalas, n?tural cloudscapes, all of 
these have suggestive and transporting qualities far beyond their 
static natures. Their very uselessness allows them to do or mean 
whatever the beholder wishes and suggests transcendency and ritual 
in a larger sense. 

Not everything in the play yard needs to be functional. Add 
something whose sole appeal is in its "thing-ness": a statue, large 
sphere or other geometric solid; a flower garden; a tree hanging; a 
freestanding arch or vault; some graphic design, symbol, or map of an 
imaginary country. Whatever it is, it can be heraldic, whimsical, 
archetypal, mysterious, anything, as long as it has a profound, 
attractive, and tangible energy, which speaks to that which is not yet 
expressed in the children, something you know they will feel and 
notice. 

Loose Parts and Simple Tools 

Places built by kids themselves, even children with special needs, 
using saap or natural materials are often more magical to them than 
those designed and built by adults. A hammer is the child's magic 
wand, and we are constantly amazed at how, with a little support and 
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Figure 12.5. Risk is necessary in play, and children will instinctively seek it out 
in unsafe places if it is not offered in safe ones (photo by joe Frost). 



encouragement, children can bring about the transformation of mere 
junk into Rube Goldberg-ian wonderlands. The Japanese author 
Daisaku Ikeda (1979) understood this when he spoke of the overin- 
dulged as "glass children/' Many children in industrialized countries 
have no toughness, so weak you expect them to break. Their fearful 
parents won't allow them to use tools for fear they might injure 
themselves so ready-made plastic kits have supplanted the need. 
Seemingly minor matters such as these, repeated over and over, tend 
to shape the direction of the child's life. 

The Illusion of Risk 

There's no magic in avoiding challenge. The peak experience that 
occurs during a moment of risk is a potent one; the mind is in z state 
of alertness, resourcefulness, and expectancy; the body is ready and 
open to change. The two are aligned in the face of perceived danger. 
It is a thrilling, exhilarating moment. Mastering the threat results in a 
concentrated, almost tangible growth spurt with transformational 
and empowering qualities. Each success has the potential to be a 
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triumphvUit attirmation oi lite and ptTsonal pouor The tociKs ib on the 
timuk'ss present, and this is a heads place to be This is one face of 
rapture This is a magical state ot being 

On the other hand not being allowed to take chances causes a 
debilitating timiditv and teartihness m later lite Rusk is necessary m 
pla\ . and children (not to mention adults deprived in childhood) will 
instincti\el\ seek it out m unsatt and lite threatening places if it is not 
ortered m sate ones Cirowth sh^^ph demands the making and 
overcoming ot mistakes Pla\ experiences can include heights with- 
out actual exposure to long tails, speed (such as /ip lines, long slides, 
tall swings, bikes, sleds, skateboards), motion ot all kinds (especially 
spinning), darkness adventure hikes in a wilderness, diving, super- 




Figure 12.6. Contemporarv children ine in a tightly btructured world of les- 
Mtns, proLlkL's, and schtdult's o world that no longer values recess, leisure, 
cr tinu' t<ir rrtlt^tuiti I bust' rt'spoti^ibk' for designing Lhiidrens' pla\ scopes 
oMst lu'lp k han>;t' tlii^ cind rt'stort' [\\v mii^kal m chikihooJ [photo by loc I w^t) 
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vised playing with Rre, using sdssorS/ saws, and hammers, and 
difficult balancing and climbing events (with resilient surfaces below). 
A common error of adulte is assuming Uiat "safe" on playgrounds 
means less challenging. With skillful planning we can have it both 
ways. 

Doing Nothing 

When Christopher Robin told Pooh, "What I like doing best is 
nothing" (Milne, 1928), he was living in a world that iallowed 
daydreaming, reflectir*g, and playing or not playing. Few contempo- 
rary children enjoy such luxuries. Rather, theirs is a tightly structured 
world of lessons, practices, and schedules— a world that no Johger 
values recess, free time, leisui-e, and fun for fun^ sake. Adults 
imwittingly assume that television fills the need for privacy and 
reflection or reading but in reality television structures time, distorts 
reality, channels thought, and robs children of their own reflection and 
dreams. 

The wise play leader understands that children miist have time and 
places for bruly free play; opportunities for selecting their own 
playthings and themes; freedom from adults and sodet/ s rules and 
restrictions; opportunities for messing around with valued friends in 
enchanting places; time to just be kids and have fun. 

Conclusion 

The power to visualize, create, and risk in a safe setting, these are the 
elements of childhood enchantment. They are important steps in the 
development cycle and a sound basis for developing children who are 
thinkers, wonderers, and builders and who at the same time are 
confident, resilient, and tough. 

In sum, we propose design principles intended to transform 
traditional, mundane, over-slick, sterile, or high-tech places into 
magical, enchanting playscapes. They are not the only qualities to be 
considered in designing playscapes, but they do address our chil- 
dren's need for the mystical and r igical and their &cnse of wonder. 
Such playscapes extend possibilities, expand awareness, transcend 
the common, and enhance opportunities for children to wonder, 
create, and experiment — and thus to grow. 
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Mission Sl^M!»;« 



Comnrtitfeef on 




The purposes of the AALR Committee on Pfcy are: 

• to imderstand the nature and fimction 6! p% 

• to support play 

• to share information on play 

• to educate for play with a focus on the individual, 
society, and setting. 
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APPENDIX B 

Trained Volunteer Survey 
Administrators 



National Preschool Center Playground Survey 
Trained Volunteers 

Sincere appreciation is extended to the professionals named below who 
conducted the survey of preschool center playgrounds throughout the 
United States. 



Kaye Adkins 


Donia Ford 


Sarah Moore 


Dawn I>eena Allen 


Bettye Foster 


Shan Nelson 


Viola Bahls 


Joe Frost 


Judy Noteboom 


Denniese Barber 


Patricia Harris 


Kari K. Patterson 


L. Bradford 


Monty Henderhan 


Michael Peters 


Kayla Brazell 


M. Hemanden 


Kathy Picha 


Phil Brown 


Nancy Herrod 


Christie Roe 


Linda Brucato 


Olive Hipps 


Sherry Schmidt 


Mary Buresh 


Mildred Holdnak 


B. Schwegmann 


Linda Caldwell 


Kristen Holm 


Nancy Scott 


Qaire Qirpenter 


Patricia Hopp 


Marguerite Shannon 


Xiwei Chen 


Jay Jacox 


Uisa Sindeibrand 


Mary Cline 


Tom Jambor 


Richard Ster ner 


Maddi Cox 


Artie Johnson 


M. Tattoon 


Nancy Curtis 


Stephanie Keller 


Shellye Taylor 


Karen Oietz 


Jeen D. Koo 


Gwen Terry 


ULayne Doherty 


Don Krehbiel 


Donna Thompson 


Nita Drescher 


Eileen Larkin 


Joyce Wiley 


Janice Dulin 


Janet Lipscomb 


Loyce Willet 


Harriet Field 


Dennis Majeskie 


Marshal Wortham 


Doris Fletcher 


Martha Mendez 


Sue Wortham 
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APPENDIX C 
Playground Selection 
Process 

AALR-AAHPERD-COP 
(Committee On Play) 

National Survey of Preschool Centers 
Playground Equipment 



1. Using your phone book y'iow pages under Day Care or Early Childhood 
Center, compile a list of a'i potential administration sites for the geo- 
graphic area you have choSi-'-. 

2. Number all of the centers sfailing with #1. 

3. Select the centers you wui survey, based on the 'Playground Selection 
Process' listed below. 

Playground Selection Process 
(Used to Pick the Centers to be Surveyed) 

A. 0-10 centers in the area: assess 1 center 

10-20 centers in the area: assess 2 centers 
#2, #18 

C. 20-40 centers in the area: assess 4 centers 
#2, #18, #8, #17 
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D. 40-70 centers in the area: assess 7 centers 
#2, #18, :/8, #17, #41, #13, ^t% 

E. 70-100 centers in the area: rsi^e^s 10 centers 
#2, #18, #8, #17, #41, #10, #36, ^94. *26, #81 

F. 100-150 centers in the arei: assess 15 centers 

#2, #18, #8, #17, #41, #13, rj6, #94, #26, #81, #97, #143, #111, 
#113, #124 

G. 150-200 centers in the area: assess 20 centers 

#2, #18, #8, #17, #41, #13, #36, #94, #26, #81, #97, #143, #111, 
#113, #124, #125, #11, #152, #4, #112 

H. 200-250 centers in the area: assess 25 centers 

#2, #18, #8, #17, #41, #13, #36, #94, #26, #81, #97, #143, #111, 
#113, #124, #125, #11, #152, #4, #112, #212, #131, #230, #25, #70 

I. 250-300 centers in the area: assess 30 centers 

#2, #18, #8, #17, #41, #13, #36, #94, #26, #81, #97, #143, #111, 
#113, #124, #125, #11, #152, #4, #112, #212, #131, #230, #25, #70, 
#245, #220, ^115, #107, #281 

J. 300--350 centers in the area: assess 35 centers 
#2, #18, #8, #17, #41, #13, #36, #94, #26, #81, #97, #143, '^lll, 
#113, #124, #125, #11, #152, #4, #112, #212, #131, #230, #25, #70, 
#245, #220, #115, #107, #281, #309, #59, #176, #54, #160 

K. 350-400 centers in the area: assess 40 centers 
#2, #18, #8, #17, #41, #13, #36, #94, #26, #81, #97, #143, #111, 
#113, #124, #125, #11, #152, #4, #112, #212, #131, #230, #25, #70, 
#245, #220, #115, #107, #281, #309, #59, #176, #54, #160, #351, 
#382, #282, #153, #114 

L. 400-500 centers in the area: assess 5U ranters 
#2, #18, #8, #17, #41, #13, #36, #94, #26, #81, #97, #143, #ni, 
#113, #124, #125, #11, #152, #4, #112, #212, #131, #230, #25, #70, 
#245, #220, #115, #107, #281, #309, #59, #176, #54, #160, #351, 
#382, #282, #153, #114, #20, #257, #203, #423, #426, #3%, #201, 
#354, #485, #172 

•Note: For geographic areas with centers in excess of 500 call L. Bruya collect at 
817/565-2651 , leaving your name, phone, and the number of schools in the district He will 
return your call with additional numbers of schools to survey. 

Please survey each center listed on the list even if it i^s no play structure. If a center has 
no nlay structure, note it on the Nalumal Survey of Pkygrouiut Equipment for Day Gire/Earty 
Childhood Centers and send it in. 

'lease list the # of the center selected on the survey instrument as well as the 
number of centers in the distnct. 
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Appendix D 
Preschool Playground 
Survey Instrument 

AALR COMMITTEE ON 
PLAY 
PRESCHOOL 
PLAYGROUND 
EQUIPMENT SURVEY 



Name of Person Conducting Survey 

Name and Address of Preschool 

Date Survey Conducted PIayg;round 



Beginning Time Completion Time 



Number of Children Enrolled in 
Preschool 
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Section 1. Type and Numbers of Equipment. Record preschool play- 
ground numbers in left column; in£ant*toddler (age 0^ months) 
playground (if separate) in right column. 

List the numbers of each type of equipment located on school 
playground: 



Pemianent (fixed Equipment) 


Portable Materials (movable parts) 


Record Number 


Record numbe** or drde yes or no 


Pre- Infant- 
school Toddler 

slides 


Pre- Infant- 
school Toddler 

loose tires 


swing stmctures 


barrels 


merry-go-rounds 


loose boards or other 


seesaws 


yes no yes no building materials 


suspended bridges 


yes no yes no gardening tools 


balance beams 


ys6 nu yes no carpentry tools 


rocking apparatus 


yes no yes no art materials 


geodesic domes 


tricycles 


monkey bars 
(jungle gyms) 


wagons 


trapeze bars 
(chinning hats) 


wheelbarrows 


overhead 

(horizontal) ladders 


other portable materials 
(List below) 


fireman's poles 




tire or net climbers 




number of separate 
play structures 




number of 
superstmctures 
(interconnected 
stmctures) 




other permanent equipment 
(List below) 
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Other JProvlsldiris 



Record number or dnHe yee or no 



Preschool 



Infant- 
Toddler 



yes no 



yes no 



yes no 



yes no 



water t^y^M^y^-r^^^^ / ^ 



hard surfi^e arfea!w%uni» 



areas to difeing soilv 



natural are>3 ibrf^ts 



provisions for antoal care; 



accessible water 8upf>ly-haie 
or faucets 



A 



tables 



toilet facilities 



amphitheatre area 



storage for portaUe play 
materials 



storage for mainteiumce 
equipment 



grassy areas for organized 



play houses 



boats (for dramatic play) 



cars (for dramatic play) 



trucks (for dranutic play)' 



shade structures (man-made) 



other provisions (List below) 
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For sections that follow, survey all equipment including infantltoddler and 
preschool 



Section 2: Location and Accessibility 

2.1. Is the play equipment easily in view of nearby residents 

and/or passersby? 
2.2 Is tliere a fence at least 4 feet high surrounding the 

playground? 

2.3 Is access to the play equipment possible for children in 

wheelchairs, by means of a hard surface? 
2.4 Can wheelchairs get on any of the play equipment? 



Section 3: Size and Placement of Equipment 

3.1. Is there at least 10 feet of space between each fbced piece 

of equipment? 

3.2 How many conaete footings around support structures 

are exposed at or above ground level? 

3.3 Is all equipment placed to avoid collision or interference 

with traffic patterns of children on wheel toys on hard 
surface pathways? 

3.4 Is smaller sized play equipment, intended for infants and 

toddlers, present? 

3.5 If so, is smaller equipment separated from Isuger equip- 
ment by a fence or other divider so as to avoid immediate 
crossover use? 



Section 4: Swing Equipment (If no swings are present, go on to 
Section 5). 

4.1 How many separate swing structures are present? 

4.2 Number of swing seats? 

4.3 How many of the swing seats are made of wood or metal 

or similar dense materials (e.g., animal swings)? 
4.4 How many of the swing seats have a swivel type suspen- 
sion? 

4.5 How many swing structures are designed for infants and 

toddlers? 

4.6 How many of the swing seats for infants and toddlers are 

on a separate structure from the other swings? 
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4.7 How many of the swing structures have baniers such as 

fences or hedges, which discourage children from running 

into swings while swings are in motion? 
4.8 How many of the swing structures have support structures 

which are firmly anchored in the ground? 
4.9 How many of the swing structures have sharp corners, 

edges, or projections on any part of the swing seat, chains, 

or swing structure? 

4.10 How many of the swing structures have swings with 

moving parts in good working condition and not cracked 
or rusted so as to be in danger of breaking? 
4.11 How many swings have chains covered with plastic or 

other material so that fingers cannot pass between chain 

links? 

4.12 Which of the following surface material is found under 

and around the swings? (x=average) 

concrete clay pea gravel 

asphalt sand (x depth) 

grass (x depth) commercial 

mulch matting 

(x depth) other 



Section 5: Slide Equipment (If no slides are present, go on to Section 6). 

5.1 How many slides are present? 

5.2 How many of the slides have missing or brojcen parts? 

5.3 How many of the slides have sharp comers, edges or projec- 
tions? 

5.4 How many of the supporting struchires are firmly fixed in the 

ground? 

5.5 How many of the slides are wide enough to accommodate 

more than one child, sliding side by side at the same time? 
5.6 How many of the sliding surfaces are stable, smooth, and 

even throughout their length? 
5.7 How many of the exit regions of slides have angle and slope 

which decrease and cause deceleration before the child 

reaches the end of the slide? 
5.8 How many inches high from ground level is the lower end of 

each slide? 



5.9 How many feet from the ground is the highest vertical point 
for each of the slides? 
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5.10 Which of the following surface material is found under and 

around the slide? 

concrete clay pea gravel 

asphalt sand (x depttti) 

grass (x depth) commercial 

mulch matting 

(x depth) otiier 

Section 6: Oimbing Equipment (If no climbing equipment is present, go 
to Section 7). 

6.1 How many separate climbing structures are present (count 

superstructures once)? 

6.2 How many of the diinbing structures have structural sup- 
ports firmly fixed into the groimd? 

6.3 How many of the climbing structures have all parts securely 

fastened? 

6.4 How many of the climbing structures have open holes at the 

end of the tubes or pipes in which fingers could fit? 

6.5 How many of the climbing structures have small spaces 

where structiues connect which could possibly trap hands or 
fingers? 

6.6 How many of the dlmbin^ structiues have sharp comers, 

edges, or projections? 
6.7 How many of the climbing structures have distances between 

hand holds or foot supports (ladders, steps) which are 

between 7 and 11 inches? 
6.8 What is the maximum height from the ground that a child can 

climb on each piece of equipment (indude deck railings)? 

6.9 How many of the climbing structures have a guard rail 

around the highest platform area? 
6.10 How many of the climbing structures have openings which 

aie between AVz and 9 inches which could entrap a child's 

head? 

6.11 Which of the following surface material is found under and 

around the climbing equipment? 

concrete day pea gravel 

asphalt sand (x depth) 

grass (x depth) commercial 

mulch matting 

(x depth) other 
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Scdkm 7: Routing Equipment (Meny<khRounds, etc.) (If no rotating 
equipment is present, go on to Secticm 8). 

7*1 How many rotating structures are present? 

7.2 How many of ttie rotating structures have supports firmly 

fixed in ground? 

7.3 How many of the rotating structures have all joints and 

listeners holding the equipment firmly togeti^er? 

7.4 How many of die rotating structures have sharp comers^ 

edges, or projecticnis? 

7.5 How many of the rotating structures have an open space 

between tiie center post and the outer perimeter of the 
rotating struchire? 

7.6 How many of the rotating structures have shearing actions 

undemeatii ttie structure that could crush body parts? 

7.7 How many of the rotating structures have e)qx)sed gear boxes 

that could shear or crush lingers? 

7.8 How many of the rotating structures "have a deared area 

extending out 20 feet around the structure, so as to allow 
running space for children coming off die merry*go-round? 

7.9 Which of the following surface material is found under and 

around the rotating equipment? 

concrete clay pea gravel 

asphalt sand (x depth) 

grass (x depth) commercial 

mulch matting 

(x depth) other 



Section 8: Spring Rocking Equipment, i.e.. Rocket Ships, and Animals 
(If no spring rodking equipment ia present, go on to Section 9). 

8.1 How many spring rodcing structures are present? 

8.2 How many of the spring rocking structures have structural 

supports firmly fixed in the ground? 
8.3 How many of the spring rocking structiues have all parts of 

the equipment present? 
8.4 How many of the spring rocking structures have sharp 

comers, edges or projections? 
8.5 How many of the spring rocking structures have handholds 

at least 3 inches long? 
8.6 How many of the spring rocking structures have footix)ards 

or f ootrests which extend at least 1 1 inches out from the t>ase? 
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f' 8.7 How many of the spring rocking structures have springs in 

I which the fingers or toes can be pinched? 

8.8 Which of the ftdlowing surface material is found xmder and 

around the spring nxWng equipment? 

concrete day pea gravel 

asphalt sand (x deptti) 

grass (x deptti) commercial 

muldi matting 

(x depth) ottier 



Section 9: Seesaw Equipment (If seesaw equipment is not present, go to 
Section 10). 

9.1 How many seesaw structures are present? 

9.2 How many seesaws are present? 

9.3 How high are ttte seats during their highest point of use? 



9.4 How many of ttte seesaw structures are firmly fixed in the 
ground? 

. 9.5 How many of the seesaw structures have internal moving 

parts or swivels accessible to fingers of children? 
9.6 How many of the seesaw structures have all joints and 

fastenings secure? 
. 9.7 How many of the seesaw structures have sharp comers, 

edges or projections? 
. 9.8 How many of the seesaw struchires have made provision for 

cushiorung the impact of the seat striking the ground? 
. 9.9 How many of the seesaw structures have handholds on each 

end wluch are at least 3 inches long? 
. 9.10 Which of the following surface material is found under and 
around the seesaw structures? 

concrete clay pea gravel 

asphalt sand (x depth) 

grass (x depth) commercial 

mulch matting 

(x depth) other 
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Scdkm 10: Dcrigmlcd Sand PUy Av«»..Siiid li Contdntd Within 
AiMfbrD|g|liig,elc.(KiK)8«ndp/^ 

10.1 How many separated sand play areas are piesmt? 

10.2 How many of the sand fiMy areas are dean and firee of 

debris? 

10.3 How many of the sand ]^y areas drain of water? 

10.4 How many of the sand play areas are elevated? 

10.5 How many of the sand play areas are covered to exdude 

animals ixoax gaining access? 
10.6 How many benches for aduh seating are provided adjacent 

to the sand play area? 



Section 11: Designated Water nay Aiea-Water b Cental 

Area (If no designated water play area is present go to Section 12). 

11.1 How many separate Hater play areas are present? 

11.2 Whidi type are they? pod water hU 

water cascade/sluice spray sprinkler/ 

sprayer water canals water wheel 

11.3 How numy of the pool areas are elevated and/or fenced and 

gated to exdude animals? 

11.4 How many of the water play areas have water dear and 6ee 

of debris? 

11.5 How many inches deep is the water at the deepest part of 

eadi water play area? 

Stream 
or 

Canal Pool Other: 
Name 



Depth ■ 

11.6 How many benches for adults are provided adjacent to the 
wading pool? 
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Section 12: Signs 

12.1 Is there an overview map of tf\e play area? 

12.2 Are accessible facilities (e.g., resttooms, phones) desig- 
nated? 

12.3 Are there signs giving details of where to seek help in case 

of acxidents? 

12.4 Are there signs whidi direct wheel tcy {takes, bikes) traffic 

in the general vicinity of the play 8tructure(8)? 
12.5 Are there signs or arrow (-*) indkatcnrs on the structure to 

direct traffic to optwns for play routes? 
12.6 Are identificarion signs or the structures themselves color 

coded to indicate difficulty or challenge? 

12.7 Are there signs prohibiting animals from the playground? 

12.8 Are there signs which warn players of activities which they 

should not participate in? 
12.9 Are there signs connected to the play structure whkh are 

designed to expand explo^atoiy play by posing proWems to 

solve? 

12.10 Do signs which contain written words in English also 

contain instructions in other languages common to the 
area? 



Section 13: Trees and Shade Structures 

13.1 How many trees are located within 50 feet of each major 

playground equipment area? 

13.2 Are any of the live trees planned as a part of a play structure? 

13.3 Are there dead trees in the playgroxmd equipment area 

which are used as part of the play structure? 
13 4 Are there tree houses built many of the trees which are used 

'or play? 

Built in tree, Built around tree, 

Built under tree 

13.5 Are trees planted on the perimeter of the structure to 

p^i-ovide a break from prevailing wind? 
13.6 Is a man-made shade .structure available to shade adult 

seating? 

Measurements: 

Width Height Length Depth 

Material Type: 

Wood Metal Plastic Concrete 

Qoth Other 

13.7 How many drinking fountains are located within the imme- 
diate playground equipment area? 
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Section 14: Pathways 

14.1 Are there points on the pUyground where lines are likdy to 

occur? 

Number of occurrences- 

14.2 Are hard suxtace pa^ways (sidewalks, trike paths, etc.) 

provided for use with wheeled toys (trikes, wagons, 
bikes . . .)? 

14.3 Measure and list the width of the path at 1) one end, 2) 

middle, 3) other end, and record the overall length of the 
path. 

Width: 1) ,2) ,3) ^ 

Length: 

14.4 Record the material from which the hard surface path was 

made. 



14.5 Does the hard surface pathway contain at least one mtersec- 

tion? 

Section 15: Wheel Toys— Riding 

15.1 Are wheel toys available for use during play? 

15.2 Are riding wheel toys available for play? 

15.3 Are wheel toys to push available for play? 

15.4 Are wheel toys to pull available for play? 

Section 16: Manipulatives 

16.1 Are wooden building blocks available for play? 

16.2 Are tools and buclcets available for play in the sand and/or 

water? 

16.3 Are balls or other sporting equipment available for pla) ' 

16.4 Are trucks, cars, and other small toys available for play? 

Sxtion 17: Garden Area 

17.1 Is there a garden area planted by children? 

Return To: Dr. Louis Bowers, FED 206, Physical Education Department, 
University of South Florida, Tampa, Florida 33620-8600; (813) 
974-3443. 
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Additional Books in Our Playground Series 



Where Our Children Play, Volume I: Elementary 
School Playground Equipment 

Larry Bruya and Steve Langendorfer, Editors 
How do your playground facilities compare to school guideline.! flrm« .k» 

and access to playgrounds. Get practical sueeesUons fr^ 127! 
^ningasafeplaygroundenvirolentlX^^^ 

a^^-rrrdL^r^^'^^^^^^^^ 

1988 260 pp. ^ . 

•^•^ Stock #0-88314.390- 9 

Play Spaces for Children, Volume 11: 
A New Beginning 

Larry Bruya, Editor 

deX S nS?"', ^ ^""""'''^ °" that help you 
^Zt2 ? ; f"'^'^ ^"^'"8 environments for children. An especiallv 

19S8 243 pp. 

•^•^ Stock #0-88314-391-7 

»V/i^r^ Our Children Play: Community Park 
P layground Equipment 

Donna Thompson and Louis Bowers, Editors 
WhatarctheprosandconsofplacingpIayequipmentinanau.raIsettinK'>How 

nH H ' ^''h this useful book. Know how the 

nnH c!f„, f , ^'^^^'"'^^expcrtsaboutlocaUon.accessibility liabUitv 
and safety of playground equipment in community pa/ks. Pl^S 
on i.pplyj,g piay theory to children's actual use of equipment' ' 

Stock #0-88314-411-5 
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